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SOME OPINIONS. 


From the Author of the ‘History of Universal 
Literature,” Dr. Gustav Karpeles: 


I regard a translation of it into German as 
exceedingly necessary. We have no work in 
German literature which points out the dif- 
ference between Jew and Christian from a 
modern point of view so critically as you do 
in your book, 


From Dr. B. Felsenthal: 


Coming from the clear mind and warm 
heart of one who masters his subject, written 
in a popular, yet elevated and elevating lan- 
guage, it will, no doubt, contribute very much 
to implant into the hearts of its Jewish 
readers new love for Judaism, and into the 
hearts of its non-Jewish readers esteem and 
appreciation of a people and of a religion 
which many of them were used to look upon 
with prejudice, often with contempt. 


Rev. E. P. Dinsmore, Minister of the Second Uni- 
tarian Church, writes ; 


The frame of mind in which the reading of 
the book left me is one of indignation at the 
perpetuation of a falsehood against the Jew- 
ish people which has wrought such cruel 
suffering, and its retention upon the pulpits 
dedicated to Truth, 


Claude G. Montefiore writes In ‘‘The Jewish 
Quarterly Review.”’ London. 


Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; 
he speaks out in no uncertain voice (and well 
he may) about the calumnies and bitter per- 
secutions from which the Jews have suffered 
and are suffering, but for himself good will, 
forbearance and brotherly love are his watch- 
words; these are the qualities which he de- 
sires to see prevail and it isto advance their 
cause that his book was written. 

One of the most excellent things of Dr. 
Krauskopf’s book is the clear and ingenious 
way in which the author weaves his New 
Testament criticisms and his capital descrip- 
tions of the play together. In the first five 
sermons we are never allowed to forget that 
we are listening to some one who has been to 
Oberammergau, and that his immediate pur- 
pose is to give us a description as well as im- 
pressions of what he actually saw and heard, 
It is no mere dry criticism therefore which 
the preacher gives us; no mere assertions of 
what, he conceives the course of events to 
have a-tually been, but while these criticisms 
and assertions are in a sense the real object 
of the whole book, they are apparently sub- 
ordinated to the impressions and descriptions, 
The total result makes very good reading and 
leaves a pleasing effect upon the mind 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Ambase 
sador to Germany, writes: 


The fairness and liberality of your treat- 
ment of the whole subject, as well as the 
beautiful garb you have given the thoughts. 
ought to commend the work to every think- 
ing man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile. 


From “ The Philadelphia Press.” 


Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf's well-known abil- 
ities as a preacher and writer, a scholar and 
aman of sincere thought and high intellec- 
tion, naturally would tend to make anything 
he might write on some great religious cere- 
mony interesting, and a distinct contribution 
to the matter in hand. But when he ap- 
proaches such a subject as the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau from the intense emotional 
standpoint of one who sees his race maligned 
in gross caricature, his discussion and descrip- 
tion take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human docu- 
ment, 


John E. Roberts, Pastor of the Free Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes: 


I wish every Christian in the world could 
read that book. Every one that is intelligent 
and amenable to reason would want to devote 
every remaining energy to the making of 
amends to that great people whom to execrate 
and despise has been the paramount duty of 
Christians for centuries. 


Israel Abrahams, Editor of the “Jewish Chron- 
icle,”’ London, writes : 


Dr. Krauskopf is always entertaining, here 
he is bold as well... . 

His manner is respectful though strong, he 
is suave though uncompromising. 

Dr. Krauskopf pleases the historian as well 
as the theologian. He analyzes the story of 
the Gospels scene by scene, and fearlessly 
exposes their incredibility, the lack of his- 
toric evidence for them, He is particularly 
good about the trial of Jesus. 


From “The Jewish Messenger.” 


Dr. Krauskopf writes courageously and to 
the point. His words are for both communi- 
ties and teach a needed lesson to Jew and 
non-Jew. ‘The one will rise from the perusal 
of the book with more reverence for his 
religion and his ancestors; the other with 
more appreciation of the Jewish creed and 
knowledge of Jewish history. It is a book 
adapted to remove prejudices and instil a 
clearer understanding of the rise of Christian 
traditions, 
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A Discourse, At Temple KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY ' 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 
Philadelphia, November sth, tco5. 


Text: “Let your heart take courage, all ye that hope in the Lord.” 
Psalm xXxXXI, 25. 
SCRIPTURAL LESSON: Proverbs 11. 


The recent past has shaken hard the faith of men. Many 
who never doubted before have begun to question; and they 
who never had much faith in the honor and 
honesty of men have gloated over the revelations Fain!" Heo, 
that have been made of dishonesties and corrup- cerruption. 
tions in exalted stations. ‘The anarchistic have 
not at all been slow in speaking of drastic measures with 
which to rid the world of capital, which they regard as the 
root of our social inequalities, of our political and commercial 
corruptions, of the frightful excesses and debaucheries and 
scandals among the rich, of the sufferings and ill-boding dis- 
contents among the poor. Petty thieves, sentenced to im- 
prisonment, have at the bar of justice cried out against the 
injustice that suffers monster robberies of monies of life- 
insurance companies, of monies of state and city treasuries, to 
go unpunished. The dissolute and fallen of the tenderloin 
districts have complained bitterly of the severity of public 
opinion against them, when it has scarcely a word of dis- 
approval of the immoralities that fester on the very surface of 
fashionable high life. Social reformers have begun to ask 
themselves whether it would not prove productive of greater 
good to transfer the settlement work of the slums to the broad 
avenues of the plutocrats, and to institute strong reform 
movements among the long-neglected rich. Churches have 
had suggested to them the feasibility of recalling their mis- 
sionaries from heathen lands for the purpose of civilizing 
sinners at home. 

There is, of course, much exaggeration and pessimism in 
this arraignment of modern society, and yet who of us will 
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deny that there is considerable ground for dis- 
satisfaction with the moral status of men and 
women of the present day. 

Who that has followed the investigations that have 
recently been made in the management of life-insurance 

companies, who that has read of the violent 
Ee eae hands that have been laid upon monies earned, 
trust funds. for the most part, in the sweat of the brow, and 
entrusted into safe-keeping by husbands and fathers for the 
protection of widows and orphans, could have restrained an 
intense bitterness of feeling against men looked upon for years 
as ornaments of society, and rewarded with public trust and 
confidence and honor, at the very time they were carrying on 
their unscrupulous thieveries? 

Who that has read of the shameless corruptions in the 
municipal governments of our larger cities—notoriously in ours 
—of political jobberies, of fraudulent contracts 
which make nothing of thieveries that run into the 
millions of dollars, of the giving away of most 
valuable public franchises in return for most profitable private 
graft, of the masking of treason for patriotism, of the stuffing 
of ballot-boxes, of the keeping honest voters from the polls by 
threats and violence, and substituting criminal hirelings in their 
place, of the robbing free American citizens, in ‘‘a country of 
the people, for the people, and by the people,’’ of the right to 
select and elect, by majority voice, the officer of their own 
choosing,—what loyal American citizen could have read of 
these things, and not have sickened at heart, and not have lost 
hope, at times, of ever seeing his country freed from the 
tyranny of the internal foe, the most pernicious of all foes, 
and not have lost hope of ever seeing proud Old Glory swing 
to the breeze cleansed and purified from the taint and stain of 
grafters and traitors ? 

And who that sees and hears and reads of the goings on 
in society: the scoffing of things sacred, the mocking of virtues, 
the shocking laxities of conscience, the want of 
moral principle, the infidelities in the most sacred 
of domestic relationships, the frightful increase 
of divorces (in the state of Ohio, for instance, there was last 
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year one divorce for every nine marriages, and divorce in that 
state is not even as easily obtained as in some of our other states) 
who that observes the unchaining of the beast in man, the 
riotousness of luxuries and extravagances, the aping of the 
vices of the old by youth still in its teens, the decay of 
parental authority, the tolerance and courting of people who 
wear fine clothes, and maintain fine establishments, and enter- 
tain lavishly, no matter whether their wealth was acquired by 
cunning craft, by unscrupulous manipulations, by taking 
flagrant advantage of the ignorance and helplessness of fellow- 
meu—who that has observed this trampling under foot of all 
barriers which enclose brutal greed and lust of power and 
pleasure, has not lost heart at times; has not at times per- 
mitted discouragement to turn into hopelessness, into disbelief 
that human society would ever be governed by the law of 
honor and honesty, would ever be guided by the rule of right 
and justice, would ever be subject to the law of God. 

And yet, while admitting that there is considerable 
ground for dissatisfaction with existing conditions, there is no 
reason for disheartenment. With the poet I say: 

‘Seeing evil, I yet have faith.’’ I have little eerie 
patience with those who go the length of claim- 

ing that self-government is a failure, that, after more than a 
century of trial, it has been found wanting. Notwithstanding 
all the evils that abound, our republican form of government 
has not failed, it can not fail, and with the help of God it 
shall never fail. I believe that we are nearer emancipation 
from the powers of evil than we have ever been before. The 
throes and agitations in which we find ourselves at the present 
day are unmistakable signs of travail and near deliverance. 
Our loud denouncement of corruption, our wide-spread and 
open revolt against it is the surest proof that we are reaching 
a final stage, that the reign of roguery is over, that its over- 
throw is at hand. 

Somewhere, Herbert Spencer tells us, that when an evil 
is very great it attracts little or no attention; that when, from 
one cause or another, it is mitigated, recognition of it brings 
efforts to decrease it; and that when it has much diminished, 
there comes a demand that strong measures shall be taken for 
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its final extinction. We have the clearest illustration of that 
teaching in the present-day happenings in Russia. When 
Russian oppression was at its highest, it attracted little or no 
attention. With the lessening of its severity commenced the 
era of popular revolt. With the granting of a limited Douma 
came the insistence upon universal suffrage, free speech, free 
conscience, free constitution. 
No less does this teaching of Spencer prove true in our 
own affairs. Read your history aright, and you will readily 
discover that our moral delinquencies are nothing 
ae near as low as they have been in times past, and 
yet seldom before has there been heard so loud 
and so universal a cry for reform as at the present time. Our 
newspapers and magazines are full of it. Our pulpits and 
platforms resound with it. It is the all-absorbing theme of 
our pupils at school, of our women in kitchen or parlor, of our 
men in shop or office, in factory or foundry. What mean 
these exposures of the rascally management of Life-Insurance 
Companies, what mean the investigations of political corrup- 
tions now going on in twenty-six of our States, what mean 
they, if not that ‘the reform spirit is abroad, that the people 
want to see honor and honesty in public and private life, and 
that they will have what they want? 
It is for this reason that the exposures of rascality in high 
places and low, which confront our eye in almost every morn- 
ing’s paper, neither alarm nor discourage me. I 
gu ore see in them a most pleasing sign of a healthy 
reaction—the commencement of a radical cure. 
In a cutaneous disease, physicians tell us, the more we see of 
it on the surface the better. Only when it is sunk deep within 
is it most dangerous to life and health. Even so is it with our 
social and political sores which, long hidden from view, have 
been festering within. But they have been forced to the sur- 
face. They have come to a head. ‘They are being pricked 
open. ‘The deadly poison is oozing forth; relief and cure are 
in sight. 
I never saw so rich a promise of brighter days coming as 
I did on the evening when Governor Folk of Missouri addressed 
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the thousands of peoples that had gathered in 
our Academy of Music in the interest of pure 
government. The throngs of peoples, among 
them hundreds upon hundreds of the most representative of 
our city, the mighty waves of enthusiasm that swept that 
spacious hall, the thunderous outbursts of applause that 
greeted every denunciation of political wickedness and every 
appeal for patriotism, the magnificent ovations which the 
people tendered to that valiant Missourian Hercules, who, 
single-handed, and armed with but the club of righteousness, 
felled to the ground one of the mightiest and most powerfully 
organized gangs of boodlers and grafters that ever cursed a 
nation, all these spoke eloquently that our Nation is sound at 
the core, that our people are loyal to our country’s sacred 
cause, that whatever sores there are are comparatively few in 
number, are on the surface, and that they need but the 
sharp lancet for the imposthume of social and political 
corruption to be drained off. That meeting was a vision of a 
mighty awakening of the people, a prophecy of a great national 
rebirth. "That meeting showed that forces and ideals have 
been set free that shall never again be imprisoned, that shall 
impel the Nation onward and forward on the road which our 
pilgrim-fathers have laboriously hewn out, and toward the 
goal which God and nature have destined for us. 

I believe that before very long we shall see a rebirth of 
virile, active, regenerative religion. I believe that before very 
long the Nation will appreciate as it has never Bispheeyoh ie 
before the warning it received in Washington’s birth of regenera- 
Farewell Address, in which he showed that of all ‘ve religion. 
things tributary to political prosperity and to public and private 
happiness religion is of foremost importance, that where 
religion is not fostered as the closest ally of the Nation there 
patriotism becomes an empty sound, and honest citizenship an 
impossibility, that where there is no awe of God there is no 
awe of law, no regard for the sacredness of the oath, no safe- 
guard to justice and right. 

It is remarkable how quiet one-time blatant and ribald 
unbelief has become of late. There has been no successor to 
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Ingersoll. Infidelity recognizes in present-day 
corruptions the harvest of its teaching. Publicly 
and privately, in season and out of season, it 
taught that there is no God, no divine judgment here, no 
divine destiny hereafter. And its votaries, believing that this 
life is all there is, naturally concluded that they are wisest 
who crowd most of pleasure and profit into the short span of 
existence, no matter by what means obtained. 

To-day, the corruptions rampant in our domestic and 
social and political life, as well as the manifold evidences that 
the hand of God is fast overtaking notorious 
evil-doers, from the Czar of Russia down to the 
petty Czars in our own midst, force even one-time 
infidels to join in the ever louder-growing and in the ever 
further-reaching cry for More Religion. From the judge’s: 
bench, from the witness stand, from the jury box, from the 
polling-station comes the cry ‘‘Let us have more religion! 
Crime is increasing. Trust not to law to eradicate evil; law, 
at best, is punitive, religion alone is preventive.’’ Out of the 
newspaper offices comes the cry: ‘‘ Let us have more religion 
for the reports of crimes and corruptions crowd our columns 
beyond their capacity, and the editor’s sanctum is too feeble 
to take the place of the Sanctuary!’’ From store and office, 
from factory and mill, from school-room and home comes the 
cry: ‘‘’Teach the people religion, if you would safe-guard law 
and order, justice and righteousness, honor and honesty, 
fidelity and purity!’’ And that cry is being heard and is 
being answered. Only the wilfully blind can fail to see that 
there is more religion to-day than there was a decade ago, and, 
believe me, there will be more a decade hence. 

And more attention will be given to the heart than it has 
received in recent years. We may sweep out one gang after 
another, and yet make room for but other gangs, 
so long as we do not remove the cause that makes 
thieves, so long as we do not so develop the moral 
fibre, the conscience of people, that will make them instinctively 
shrink from violating the eighth commandment ‘‘’Thou 
shalt not steal,’’ and the seventh commandment ‘‘’Thou 
shalt not commit adultery,’’ and the ninth commandment 
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‘Thou shalt not bear false witness,’’ and the tenth com- 
mandment ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor 
anything that is thy neighbors.’’ 

Our concern in the education of our children has been 
largely, often exclusively, the training of the head—and for 
accomplishments, the training also of the hands wien head cram- 
and feet. Little cognizance was taken that med and heart 
children have also a heart, and that on its training ey 
depends more of the true success and true happiness of life than 
on all other things combined. We have crammed the head and 
dwarfed the heart. We have aimed at cleverness rather than 
goodness. We have made an idol of the success of cunning 
and craft, and have looked askance at virtue, because of its 
refusal to countenance certain crooked ways that go with 
certain kinds of success. Parents have repeatedly told us that, 
with all the work their children have to do in public and 
ptivate schools, and in the higher seats of learning, they have 
no time for religious instruction nor for attendance upon 
divine services. 

The consequence is we have no end of highly educated 
and exceedingly polished sharpers and tricksters and scoundrels 
and deceivers. And then we wonder why there 
is so much rottenness in society and so much Levee ees 
corruption in politics, in the trades and in the 
professions. We are but reaping the fruitage of our relegating 
moral instruction to secondary importance, of placing the care 
of the heart far below that of the head. ‘The overvaluation 
of mere menial culture cannot but have for its concomitant the 
under-valuation of morals. When intellectualization is pushed 
to the exclusion of moralization, sterilization of virtue is the 
ouly possible result. 

In Kaulbach’s celebrated picture of the reformation, the 
central figure is Luther, holding in his outstretched hand a 
Bible. Grouped around him are seen scientists 
and statesmen, discoverers and inventors, judges, 
philosophers, artisans, mechanics, all looking up 
to the Bible as the source and inspiration of their work. That 
painting is a creation as magnificent in conception as in execu- 
tion. It tells as neither pen nor word can tell that religion 
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and morals are the source of reformation, the root of 
progress, the safeguards of right and justice, of h 
honesty, of public virtue and private purity. 
I believe that it will not be long before peo 
bring down from their garrets their dust-covered © 
cleanse it, and assign to it the place of hon 
the centre table. It will not be long 
parents, warned and alarmed, will rearr: 
their children’s curriculum of studies, and give yet 
care to the heart than to the head. With all the evils of 
present day, the outlook is bright. The poet is right: ‘ 
evil, I yet have faith i ta 
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A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 
Philadelphia, November rath, 1¢05. 


TExtT: ‘“‘ When the vile are exalted, the wicked walk on every side.’ Psalm x11, 9. 


SCRIPTURAL LESSON: Hxodus xxxIl. 


Down the mountain-side they came, Moses and Joshua. 
Many weary days had the master spent on the heights, hewing 
out tablets of stone, and chiselling into them his 
immortal Ten Words. A _ tumultuous noise, 
rising from the distant valley beneath, broke on 
their ears. ‘‘It is a shout of war!’’ cried out in alarm the 
young attendant of the emancipator of Israel. ‘‘ Nay,”’ 
answered the master, ‘“‘it is neither a cry of victory nor a cry 
of defeat, it is but the noise of empty shouting that I hear.”’ 
And it was not long before sights and sounds such as Moses 
had never hoped to see and hear, verified what he had said. 
Maddened with the delirium of bachanalian excitement, the 
people danced around a golden calf, ac_laiming it as the god 
that had delivered Israel from Egyptian bondage. 

I have been reminded of this Biblical episode by the 
delirious shouting that has resounded ever since Tuesday night 
last, and the words of Moses recurred to me 
when I asked myself whether it was the sound 
of victory or of defeat. It was simply a sound of shouting 
that I heard, only this and nothing more. That sound had a 
familiar ring. I had heard it a number of times before, and, 
a number of times, had seen people wild with the intoxication 
of joy, dancing around this or that self-made god, acclaiming 
it their deliverer, and hailing the advent of a new order of 
things, of new liberties, new privileges, new prosperities,— 
only to hear in a short time the shout subsiding, only to see 


Loud shout 
in camp. 
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after a while things sliding back into the smooth grooves 
of old, only to see corruption rising anew, and throwing itself 
upon its prey with all the greater hunger because of the fast 
it had been obliged to endure. 

I recall the shout that accompanied the overthrow of 
Boss Tweed of New York, a generation ago. The exploits of 
that leader had become as infamous as those of 
the most notorious brigand of whom criminal 
records hadeverspoken. Millions had been stolen 
from the city treasury. Offices had been sold to the highest 
bidder, or given as reward for blackest crime. Every species 
of infamy: perjury, blackmail, extortion, prostitution, suborn- 
ing of judges and juries and witnesses, training of regiments 
of repeaters and of padders of assessors’ lists and of stuffers 
of ballot boxes had been resorted to by an army of thieves to 
intrench themselves deeper and deeper in the very vitals of the 
municipality of New York. What a shout went up when 
Boss Tweed landed at last in Ludlow Jail! How that shout 
echoed and reached across our continent, from ocean to ocean 
even across the seas! But, how long befcre the gang was at it 
again in New York, was carrying on the same old business, in 
the same old ways, at the same old stands, under leaders yet 
more corrupt though craftier and more cunning than those 
that had gone before! 

And I have distinct remembrance of diverse times when 
men entered upon office with great hurrahs as reformers, after 
storming the citadels of corruptions, and after 
driving the rascals into flight,—only, in the end, 
to become yet more corrupt than those had been whom they 
had replaced. 

To what shall we attribute such moral deterioration in 
office? To a natural inherence of corruption in the office held, 
Gorsantlon pat fa 510020 innate depravity in man, that makes 
due to wickedness power beget lust for yet greater and more endur- 
inherent inpolitics i 46 power, and opportunity for gain incite an 
unquenchable thirst for vast wealth, even if unlawfully 
acquired? Certainly not, for we have had no end of men who 
went out of what might have proven lucrative offices as un- 
corrupted as they entered, who preferred the treasure of a 
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good name and of an uncorrupted conscience to ill-gotten 
riches. Need I refer to a more illustrious example than 
that of our greatly honored and greatly beloved President, 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, who entered upon public life at a 
time of great political corruption, and who, advancing by dint 
of uncompromising honesty and unyielding courage, from 
office to office, one affording greater opportunity than the other 
for building up a large private fortune at public expense, or 
for securing an enormous personal following by making the 
widest possible use of the spoil-system, raised himself to the 
position of the most respected of all the heads of all the nations 
of the earth? Hence, with such an illustration as this, and 
which can be multiplied a thousand times, it were worse than 
stupidity to charge all corruption in office to inherency of cor- 
ruption in the office held or to depravity innate in man. 

We would come much nearer the truth, if we would lay 
the responsibility for political corruption at our own doors. 
We, the people, are far more to blame for corrup- 
tion in politics than are the politicians whom we 
blame. It is our indifference, our apathy, our 
want of patriotism that makes of patriots politicians, and of 
politicians thieves. Every now and then, we waken out of 
our lethargic sleep, look around, are overcome by a spasm 
for reform, raise bitter outcries against corruption, and make 
loud demands for pure government. And when our cry is 
heard and our wish is granted, we are infinitely satisfied with 
ourselves. We regard our work done. We sink back into 
our civic easy chair, close our eyes once more, and resume our 
deep sleep of many years. Our attitude toward corruption is 
not unlike that of a man, who, wakened from his sleep by the 
noise of rats, shouts at them or shies things at them, and, 
quiet being restored, resumes his sleep,—and so also do the 
rats resume their work of plunder. Were we, the people, 
more awake to our duty, the conscience of those whom we 
choose to manage our affairs would likewise be more awake. 
We have the kind of government we deserve. It were a sur- 
prise if it were better; it is a miracle that it is not worse. 

If of corruption we complain, we but accuse ourselves as 
corrupters or accomplices. It is we who either put bad men 
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into office or suffer bad men to continue in office. The reforms 
following our reform-spasms show clearly enough the kind of 
government we could have, if our sense of patriotic duty were 
constant and not fitful. The Declaration of Independence 
says: ‘‘All just powers of government are derived from the 
consent of the governed,’’ by our apathy we make that clause 
to read ‘‘all wzjust powers of government are derived from the 
consent of the governed.’’ We, the people, are sovereign in 
this land. There is no official of the public, from the President 
down, who must not bow to the people’s will, and who does 
not bow willingly and cheerfully, if the people will to will. 
But if we, the people, will to sleep or to look on listlessly, let us 
not howl that corruption is wide awake and nefariously active. 
With our knowledge, frauds and thieveries have been going 
on in our municipal government for years; not having used 
our knowledge in such a manner as to have prevented or 
stopped it, not having risen in public revolt against the 
thieves and blackmailers and perjurers, against the men who 
placed even gambling-houses, speak-easies, brothels, white- 
slave dens, under tribute of spoliation, there can be but one 
logical inference, namely that these robberies were committed 
not only with our knowledge but also with our consent. 
But, it would be wrong to accuse all our citizens with 
having slept all these years, with having been complacently 
contented while the city was damnably corrupt. 
oe ee, Quite a number even helped in the corrupting. 
Quite a number were awake, wide awake, perni- 
ciously awake, very busy all this time converting into rogues 
and rascals men who might have made good officials. There 
are citizens who are afflicted with the get-rich-quick fever,‘a 
disease most fatal to patriotism, a disease that often seeks and 
finds speediest appeasement of its burning thirst for money in 
corrupting public officials. Valuable privileges are wanted by 
great corporations, profitable franchises and contracts are 
sought, reduction of taxes is desired, non-compliance with law 
is to be covered up, and ways are fourd that, like Bret Harte’s 
heathen Chinee’s, are dark and peculiar, ways that soothe the 
qualms of conscience through the anodyne of the purse. 
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There are yet other ways besides listless indifference or 
active bribery by which citizens themselves help to bring 
about the corruption of which they afterwards 
complain. ‘There is the guilt of shirking civic 
duties, with which so many of us are charged, 
the guilt, for instance, of refusing to serve on a jury, on the 
ground that it interferes with our profits and pleasures, and 
position and influence and bribery are used as means of 
escaping the highest privilege that justice has wrested from 
the hand of tyranny and autocracy. In this manner, there is 
gradually created a class of professional jury-men, men who 
make of jury-serving a business, and of their verdicts, alas 
often a merchandize. And when justice is outraged, when 
honest men are made to suffer and the wicked to go free, we 
cry treason, and blame others, when we should but blame 
ourselves. 

There is the refusal by so many of us of holding municipal 
office, more especially an office of the less illustrious kind, 
though none the less important for civic right- 9, t citizens’ 
eousness, an office, for instance, like that of debasement of 
councilman. We give all kinds of reasons for P°'"e® 
refusing. It takes us from our business, we say. It interferes 
with our private interests. It throws us into contact with all 
sorts and conditions of men. It contaminates our morals and 
ourmanners. ‘The result is plain enough. Our refusing to 
serve because of business reasons induces others to make of 
office-holding a business, ard to make all they can while in 
office, as we try to make all we can by keeping out of it. We 
believe ourselves quite respectable by keeping out of office, 
and thus tempt into office, but too often, the unwashed, the 
unmannered and unmoral. We complain of bad men in office, 
and forget that but for them, some of our offices might not be 
filled at all. 

It is true, in far too many quarters, politics has gotten to 
mean, a gamble, a steal, a deal, a stepping-stone to power or 
wealth, an opportunity of living at ease at public ¢ood men more to 
expense. But who has given politics that mean- be punished for 
<i sae want of patriotism 
ing? We, the so-called respectable citizens, we, than bad men for 
who have refused to enter into it, and to bring corruption. 
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into it that honor and honesty, that sense of righteousness and 
economy which we introduce into our business, and into our 
homes. The seven wise men of Greece, upon being asked: 
where government would likely endure the longest, answered, 
‘‘there, where bad men are prohibited from ruling, and good 
men punished for not ruling.’’ What would their prediction 
have been of the future of that nation, state or city, where bad 
men rule because good men refuse to serve their fellow-citizens ? 
The psalmist of old declares: ‘‘ When the vile are exalted, the 
wicked walk on every side’’ (x11, 9), what would he have 
thought of our, first, lifting vileness out of the gutter and 
placing it into exalted stations, and, then, complaining that 
wickedness flourishes on every side? 
Few are the evils in our politics for which we are not 
responsible; few are the evils which we could not remedy. 
As are the citizens so is their government. 
He Meee *° What we need is less complaining of others and 
more of truth-telling to ourselves. Let us not 
lay the flattering unction to our souls that we have killed 
municipal corruption at the polls last Tuesday. The politician 
who is in for boodle is too tough a fellow to be knocked out in 
one round. His recuperating powers are marvellous; his skill 
of ingratiating himself anew is irresistible. He is a past- 
master in hypocrisy. Failing in corruption, he often assumes 
the guise of reformer. Discovered in villany, he often dons 
the cloak of religion. Exposed as a traitor, he soon struts 
about as a patriot. 
It is of that sort of patriotism that Samuel Johnson spoke 
when he named it ‘‘ the last refuge of a scoundrel.’’ It is that 
sort of patriotism Herbert Spencer must have had 
ye patriotism that in mind when, in his last book published, he 
wrote: ‘‘ Were any one to call me dishonest or 
untruthful he would touch me to the quick. Were he to say 
that I am unpatriotic, he would leave me unmoved.’’* And 
it was that sort of patriotism Governor Folk of Missouri spoke 
of, on the evening on which he addressed that vast concourse 
of people in our Academy of Music that came to listen to his 
plea for honest citizenship, when he told of a certain man, 
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who, upon hearing a large number of men at an anniversary 
dinner joining in the national hymn ‘‘My Country ’tis of thee,”’ 
said, amid tears trickling down his cheeks, ‘‘Oh, I could die 
for my country!’’ ‘Three weeks later that man was cringing 
at the feet of justice, confessing that he had bribed an entire 
municipal assembly to pass a railroad franchise bill. He had 
declared himself eager to die for his country, but he had not 
the heart to live honorably for it. 

That man has his counterpart inevery city. Their number 
is not few who have patriotism on their lips and treason in 
their hearts. We have no end of after-dinner srs Wee 
patriots, coffee and cigar patriots, Fourth of July saving a country is 
spread-eagle patriots, red fire and torch-light alee aiid 
procession patriots, at one dollar or fifty cents a 
piece. But that is not the kind of patriotism that saves a 
country from corruption, that delivers it from its enemy at 
home. We want the patriotism that makes the love of 
country a religion. We want the patriotism that makes un- 
selfish devotion to one’s country the ruling passion. We want 
the patriotism that is yet more alive after election than on 
election day. We want the patriotism that places the duties 
of citizens far beyond the rights of citizens. We want the 
patriotism that will show itself ready to substitute the word 
country for the word God, in that Deutronomic teaching of 
the love due to God, making it read: ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
native or adopted country with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul and with all thy might.’’ We want the patriotism that 
lives and moves and has its being in the belief that greater 
than saving a country’s territory is saving a country’s honor. 
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From the Author of the “History of Universal 
Literature,” Dr. Gustav Karpeles: 


I regard a translation of it into German as 
exceedingly necessary. We have no workin 
German literature which points out the dif- 
ference between Jew and Christian from a 
modern point of view so critically as you do 
in your book, 


From Dr. B. Felsenthal: 


Coming from the clear mind and warm 
heart of one who masters his subject, written 
in a popular, yet elevated and elevating lan- 
guage, it will, no doubt, contribute very much 
to implant into the hearts of its Jewish 
readers new love for Judaism, and into the 
hearts of its non-Jewish readers esteem and 
appreciation of a people and of a religion 
which many of them were used to look upon 
with prejudice, often with contempt. 

’ 


Rev. E. P. Dinsmore, Minister of the Second Unl- 
tarian Church, writes: 


The frame of mind in which the reading of 
the book left me is one of indignation at the 
perpetuation of a falsehood against the Jew- 
ish people which has wrought such cruel 
suffering, and its retention upon the pulpits 
dedicated to Truth, 


Claude G. Montefiore writes In ‘‘The Jewish 
Quarterly Review.’’ London. 


Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; 
he speaks out in no uncertain voice (and well 
he may) about the calumnies and bitter per- 
secutions from which the Jews have suffered 
and are suffering, but for himself good will, 
forbearance and brotherly love are his watch- 
words; these are the qualities which he de- 
sires to see prevail and it isto advance their 
cause that his book was written. 

One of the most excellent things of Dr, 
Krauskopf’s book is the clear and ingenious 
way in which the author weaves his New 
Testament criticisms and his capital descrip- 
tions of the play together. In the first five 
sermons we are never allowed to forget that 
we are listening to some one who has been to 
Oberammergau, and that his immediate pur- 
pose is to give us a description, as well as im- 
pressions of what he actually saw and heard. 
It is no mere dry criticism therefore which 
the preacher gives us; no mere assertions of 
what,te conceives the course of events to 
have a-:tually been, but while these criticisms 
and assertions are in a sense the real object 
of the whole book, they are apparently sube 
ordinated to the impressions and descriptions, 
The total result makes very good reading and 
leaves a pleasing effect upon the mind, a 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Ambag- 
sador to Germany, writes: 


The fairness and liberality of your treat- 
ment of the whole subject, as well as the 
beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, 
ought to commend the work to every think- 
ing man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile, 


From ‘‘ The Philadelphia Press.” 


Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf’s well-known abil- 
ities as a preacher and writer, a scholar and 
a man of sincere thought and high intellec- 
tion, naturally would tend to make anything 
he might write on some great religious cere- 
mony interesting, and a distinct contribution 
to the matter in hand. But when he ap- 
proaches such a subject as the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau from the intense emotional 
standpoint of one who sees his race maligned 
in gross caricature, his discussion and descrip- 
tion take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human docu- 
ment, 


John E. Roberts, Pastor of the Free Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes: 


I wish every Christian in the world could 
read that book. Every one that is intelligent 
and amenable to reason would want to devote 
every remaining energy to the making of 
amends to that great people whom to execrate 
and despise has been the paramount duty of 
Christians for centuries. 


Israel Abrahams, Editor of the “Jewish Chron- 
Icle,’? London, writes : 


Dr. Krauskopf is always entertaining, here 
he is bold as well... . 

His manner is respectful though strong, he 
is suave though uncompromising. 

Dr. Krauskopf pleases the historian as well 
as the theologian. He analyzes the story of 
the Gospels scene by scene, and fearlessly 
exposes their incredibility, the lack of his 
toric evidence for them. He is particularly 
good about the trial of Jesus. 


From “The Jewish Messenger.” 


Dr. Krauskopf writes courageously and to 
the point. His words are for both communi- 
ties and teach a needed lesson to Jew and 
non-Jew. The one will rise from the perusal 
of the book with more reverence for his 
religion and his ancestors; the other with 
more appreciation of the Jewish creed and 
knowledge of Jewish history. It is a book 
adapted to remove prejudices and instil a 
clearer understanding of the rise of Christian 
traditions, 
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A Discoursk, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 
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From every direction of the mighty city of London, and 
from far beyond its gates, thousands of people streamed, the 
other day, to witness one of the rarest of sights, 
a burial within the walls of England’s Holy of 
Holies, within Westminster Abbey, within that 
sacred pile of architecture whose tombs and monuments and 
tablets epitomize a nation’s history and a people's proudest 
achievements. Princes of royal blood and the flower of British 
aristocracy crowded against mighty statesmen, against illustri- 
ous commanders of armies and fleets, against men celebrated 
in every sphere and calling in life, in their eagerness to catch 
a glimpse of the coffin in which one of England’s pets and 
prides slept his last and eternal sleep. And ten times greater 
than the crcwd within was the mass of people that stood out- 
side with bowed and uncovered heads, grateful that they were 
permitted to pay their last tribute of respect to their venerated 
idol at so close a distance from where his mortal remains were 
being laid to rest. 

Who was he whose demise the whole nation mourned? 
What had he achieved to have deserved sepulture in the most 
honored spot in all Europe, there, where lie 
entombed not only one-time rulers of men but "@"” TPA coy 
also rulers of mind, men of mighty genius, states- 
men, writers, artists, discoverers, inventors, scientists? It 
was Henry Irving who was being laid to rest, Irving the play 
actor; and his achievement was the ennoblement of countless 
thousands of hearts and souls and minds through his masterly 
histrionic interpretation of the master thoughts of master 
dramatists, 
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From this mournful scene at Westminster, we return to 
our shores, and go back some six months in time. We follow 
a funeral procession from our southland north. 
At every station along that route thousands of 
people gather with bowed head and tearful coun- 
tenances to show their last honor to the dead. ‘The newspapers 
throughout the land speak of a national loss, and devote 
columns to descriptions of the life and achievements of the 
departed. Men of national renown convey the remains to their 
last resting place, and tears course down their cheeks as they 
see the unpitying clods hide from view, forever and forever, 
one who had been dearly beloved by all. 

Who was he to whose remains such signal honors were 
shown in our own country? Who was he whose funeral pro- 
cession seemed like a triumphal march? Was it 
a dearly beloved President, suddenly stricken in 
office, and taken home for burial, accompanied 
by the deep sorrow of a whole people? Or was it some illus- 
trious statesman or conqueror or inventor or scholar, who had 
conferred great power or wealth or fame upon our Nation ? 

It was none of these. The deeply lamented dead was 
merely an actor, only Joseph Jefferson, or Joe Jefferson, as two 
generations were wont to call him, the immortal impersonator 
of Rip Van Winkle. 

What a change in the attitude of men toward the stage, 
when, in our days, an Irving is buried in Westminster Abbey, 
Degraded poduiten while, in former times, even the sacraments were 
of actors informer denied to actors by the church, even the potter’s 
Bmp: field was held too honorable for their interment, 
when the places, assigned for the burial of criminals or beasts, 
were held to be the only ones fit for the carcasses of play actors, 
when even Adrienne Lecouvreur, the most illustrious star of 
the French stage of her day, and of exemplary character, was 
denied Christian sepulture, and was buried in a field for cattle 
upon the banks of the Seine; when friends of Moli¢re—whose 
dramas, still works of sterling merit, had been branded as 
works of the devil—succeeded only after great difficulty in 
having his mortal remains interred in consecrated ground! 
What a change in the attitude toward playwrights and players, 


Buried in the heart 
of the people. 
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when, in former times, even a Racine, fearing the anathema 
of the church, left off play-writing in the very height of his 
powers, and when a lawyer’s published defense of the profes- 
sion of the actor was burned at the stake by the hand of the 
executioner, while, in our days, even church-men try their 
hand as playwrights, and our papers and magazines devote 
more space to the profession of the actor than to all the other 
professions combined! What a change in the attitude of society 
toward the theatrical profession, when, in former times, actors 
were looked upon as vagabonds and wantons and profligates, 
as being beyond the pale of society, when their advent ina 
town was proclaimed with some such rhyme as this: 


“Hark, hark, the dogs do bark 
The beggars are coming to town; 
Some in rags, some in tags, 

And some in velvet gowns,” 


while, in our day, the best of English and American society 
are seen as pall-bearers at the funeral of Irving and Jefferson, 
and the most exclusive sets or clubs delight in entertaining 
distinguished representatives of the theatrical profession, and, 
at the opening night of the theatre at Rome, the Cardinal 
Governor appears, as the Pope’s representative, to make mani- 
fest religion’s tribute of respect to the drama, and nearly every 
European government votes a large annual subsidy to the 
theatre, in recognition of the powerful influence of the stage 
as an educator, a moralizer and an entertainer. 

To what shall we attribute this present-day higher regard 
for the stage than was paid it centuries ago? Shall we assign 
as cause that plays and players are superior in 
our days to what they were in former times or 
that present-day audiences are larger-hearted and 
larger-minded than they were in the days gone by? 

Without being unmindful of the blindness and narrowness 
and bigotry that afflicted long epochs of the world’s history, 
I am, nevertheless, inclined to believe that actors Binge racaiea 
have at all times received the recognition they recognition it 
deserved. fis 

The history of the stage shows that from the earliest 
beginnings of civilized society the stage has had a legitimate 
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place in the life and culture and entertainment of man, and 
that as the actor honored or degraded his vocation so was he 
honored or degraded in return. 

And the world’s literature shows that in early times, and 
before the masses could read or grasp abstract teachings, 
dinnmipesitibn objects of belief and stories of national glory 
of theatre in were represented in dramatic form. We have 
ancient times. = cphecimens of the ancient Jewish play preserved 
in our Bible. The ancient Greeks derived the word fheatre 
from the word meaning god. ‘Their playwright was held to be 
‘‘a prophet and an interpreter of religious truth.’’ During 
their golden age of the drama, in the days of Euripides and 
Sophocles and Aeschylus, the performances were opened and 
closed with devotional exercises and sacrifices. Attendance 
upon the theatre was like unto attendance upon divine service. 
The eternal truths of religion and morals were vividly im- 
pressed upon the people in the lessons of evil consequent upon 
evil and of good rewarded with good. ‘Then the actors, in as 
much as they dealt with matters sacred, held themselves as a 
separate and a sacred class, and were treated with a reverence 
which in our day is reserved for the clergy alone. 

But gradually a deterioration of the stage set in. Degree 
by degree, moral and uplifting themes were driven off the 
boards, and the vulgar and obscene made to take 
their place. With the debasement of the play 
came the debasement of the actor, and his profession sank to 
the vilest and most contemned. There was nothing too base 
nor too licentious for representation upon the stage. Nude- 
ness vied with lewdness, and cruelty with crime. Women 
lusted yet more than men for the palm of victory for greater 
obscenity upon the open stage. Scenes were represented so 
shocking to every sense of decency that a reading of them, 
even at this distant age, is sickening and revolting. Jews and 
Christians, warned by the immoralities that foretold an early 
fall for the Graeco-Roman empire, cried aloud against the 
theatre, and when the Church acquired at last the mastery 
over Rome, it closed the theatre altogether, banished the actor, 
and put a quietus on dramatic art for many centuries. 
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The dawn of the Reformation gradually beheld a restora- 
tion of the play to its original place of honor. The Jfracle 
Plays, the Moralities and Mysteries came into 

P ¢ Restored to honor 
vogue and enjoyed great popularity. They were with dawn of 
played at first in the church itself, and by monks Reformation, and 

: again debased. 

and priests. Later, they were represented in the 

space in front of the church, later in the public squares, and 
later in special halls with laymen as actors: But, the further 
away they got from the church, the further they drifted from 
inspiring and ennobling themes, until at last the play became 
as corrupt as in the days of yore; the player sank to the dregs 
of society; the church became as hostile to it as it had been 
friendly, and refused the sacraments and consecrated burial 
to those engaged therein. 

But, such is the recuperating power of the drama, such 
the need of the stage for the intellectual and moral and 
social uplift of the people, that it gradually re- 
conquered the position it had lost, that it gradu- 
ally acquired a glory equal to the brightest ever 
enjoyed by it, through the resplendent talent and sterling 
character of such men and women as Macready and Garrick, 
Forest and Booth, Irving and Jefferson, Charlotte Cushman 
and Hilen Terry, and others. The splendor which this galaxy 
of stars has shed over the entire profession has shown anew 
what brilliant powers the stage can develop; and the patronage 
which they commanded showed how eager the people are to 
sit at the feet of the masters of dramatic art, and drink in 
the lessons and truths that fall living and quickening from 
their lips. 

Who could have seen and heard Henry Irving upon the 
stage, and not have gone away stirred to the innermost of his 
being, and not have carried away a profounder through suekimet 
awe of the eternal reign of the law of retributive as Irving and 
justice than he brought with him? And who /@"erse" 
could have heard our own Joe Jefferson, and not feel kindlier 
and cheerier toward his fellowmen, and not go away with 
richer stores of pity for human frailty? Who that saw Irving 
in The Bells or heard him in Macbeth did not have a revelation 
of the power of conscience such as he never had before? Who 
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that saw Jefferson in Aip Van Winkle—and what man, woman 
or child of the present and past generation did not see him in 
it—and not catch the contagion of his whole-souled cheer and 
rugged optimism, and not feel that, if but the heart be right, 
there is no failing in human nature that merits not our 
leniency, no short-coming that patient forebearance might not 
cure? 

But the last of the old stars have set. ‘The horizon looks 
dark and cheerless, since Irving and Jefferson are no more. 
New stars have risen in their place. But theirs 
is not\the genial, the resplendent, the inspiring 
light of old. It is dim and cold, repellent and 
affrighting. We look about in the dramatic sky, and the 
heart sinks within us. We see signs of decay everywhere. 
We see the plague spots of debasement upon plays and players. 
What mean those plays that now draw crowded houses, plays 
in which rebellion is preached against the old order of things, 
in which the restraints of sex are flaunted, in which domestic 
virtues and conjugal fidelity are scorned, in which religion is 
denounced as a superstition and morality as a nursery bugaboo, 
plays in which the vilest madness is paraded as the newest 
philosophy, and in which vice and prostitution are proclaimed 
as insignia of independence, plays in which vulgarity is labelled 
as realism, and realism labelled as high art, plays in which 
characters are represented that are revolting to every sense of 
decency, in which scenes are enacted that are redolent of 
nothing but filth and obscenity, in which the hearer is taught 
that it is antiquated to be virtuous, and ignorant to be inno- 
cent, and cowardly to be faithful and stupid to be good, and 
unprofitable to be truthful and honest,—what mean these 
plays, if not that the stage is drifting fast into that debasement 
of old that made the theatre a sink of corruption and shame, 
and that made attendance upon it fit only for the dissolute and 
fallen? Has it not already come to pass that it is deemed 
unsafe to attend an opening night of an unknown play, 
attended by wife or sister, by mother or daughter or lady 
friend? Has it not already come to pass that plays whose 
reading is prohibited in the public libraries are most realis- 
tically acted upon the public stage? Has it not already come 
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to pass that the police had to step in to prevent the performance 
of a play, on two of our leading stages, which the press de- 
nounced as ‘‘illuminated gangrene,’’ as ‘‘ an affront to decency, 
a blot on the theatre’’? 

Whose the fault? Where is the remedy? ‘The fault is 
largely ours, and the remedy is entirely in our hand. Toa 
very large extent, if not entirely, we have the 
plays we want and pay for. Some playwrights 
may write for glory, and some proprietors or lessees may run 
their theatres for pleasure. But, if any such there be, let me 
assure you the overwhelming majority of them are eager to 
make all they can, and to give the public the kind of perform- 
ances they want. I know of people who are compelled fo 
attend divine services, who are forced to eat or sleep or walk 
or talk, but I have yet to hear of people being coerced into 
seeing theatre-performances, especially of a kind that are 
revolting to common decency. ‘The stage is a mirror that 
reflects much more the people than the playwrights and actors 
of its age. We are too prone to blame others for what is 
largely our own offense. Had not the police stopped, the 
other night, one of the vilest plays ever put on a modern stage, 
I am quite sure it would have drawn crowded, fashionable 
audiences, to this day, as did certain other plays, in the recent 
past, that were hardly less vulgar and less shocking. Does it 
not often suffice but to announce that a certain play is foul 
and rank and suggestive of indecency to assure for it a long 
and profitable run? Were I, at this moment, to denounce a 
certain play as being grossly offensive and immoral, and were 
the papers to publish to-morrow my denunciation, were not 
that sufficient to direct streams of people to the place where 
they might feast their depraved and perverted tastes, under 
the cover that what they see is not make belief but natural and 
real and true to life, the highest and truest and newest art? 

We need the theatre, and, in these busy days of engrossing 
excitements, of luring temptations of all sorts, we need the 
play more than ever. We need it as a guide and ,,, Giaie Go. peed 
admonisher; we need it as a sermonizer and are the plays we 
chastizer; we need it as a cheerer and diverter °" "" 
and entertainer. We need to see the book of life unfolded 
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upon the stage, and to read there that the road of the trans- 
gressor is hard, that righteousness is its own reward, that the : 
God of justice reigns, that retribution never fails, that inno- 
cent laughter is yet more wholesome than are tears, and that $5), 
cheer of heart is as reverent as devotion of soul. We need the B 

kind of play that Jefferson and hanes played, from which we 


wisps drawing and Nazing us on till they hae Be us 
the mire of pollution,» 
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AN ADDRESS 


AT THE OCCASION OF THE 250TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE LANDING OF JEws AT NEw York, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


November 26th, 1g05. 


Is it accident or is it decree of Providence that the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the landing of Jews 
in the harbor of New York should be darkened qo ican reletcing 
by the sorrows that have fallen upon the house synchronous with 
of Israel? Much as so auspicious an event in Russian mourning. 
the story of the wandering Jew deserves fitting commemoration, 
it is impossible for him to rejoice this side of the Atlantic, 
when, on the yonder side, in the terror-ridden land of the 
Czar, hundreds of families have been widowed and orphaned, 
thousands of homes pillaged and outraged, and hundreds of 
thousands placed in constant terror lest the very next hour 
witness a reenactment of the massacres of Odessa and Kishi- 
neff. And, besides, it is difficult to rejoice in the freedom 
that is ours, when in yonder land of bondage, half of the Jews 
of the world are still in slavery, still denied not only citizen- 
ship rights in return for discharging their citizenship duties, 
but even their human rights. In days as rich in memories of 
blessings as these, there seems to be a special charge addressed 
to us in the question that Lowell asks: 

"If there breathe on earth a slave 
Are ye truly free and brave? 
If you do not feel the chain 
When it works a brother’s pain 


Are ye not base slaves indeed 
Slaves unworthy to be freed?”’ 
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The more we dwell upon the theme that has brought 
us together to-day the less do we see of accident in 
Porkapeipravient the synchronous happening of the Russian atroc- 
tially designed for ities and the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
er eae: of the first settlement of Jews in the United 
States, the more clearly seems to stand out the design of God. 
He, who has guided the destiny of Israel along paths that have 
often baffled our understanding, but that have proven in the 
end that His thoughts are higher than our thoughts, and His 
ways better than ours, may have chosen the present time for 
the imparting of lessons which the world has long had need to 
learn, and for the ripening of purposes for which the hour has 
come. Perhaps it is to draw Russia’s attention to the proud 
achievement of the American Jew. Perhaps it is to open her 
eyes to the blessings of which she has deprived herself by 
cursing the most valuable of her citizens. Perhaps it is to 
speed her granting her Jewish subjects the rights and liberties 
that America has granted to the Jew, and thereby enable him 
to become the valuable factor in the intellectual and moral and 
industrial life of Russia that he has become in the United 
States. Perhaps it is to send a ray of light to illumine the 
gloom that now compasses our brethren in the land of their 
affliction, a breath of hope to those who now languish and 
faint in the slough of despond. Perhaps, by drawing the 
attention of the world to the contrast between Russia and the 
United States, and between the difference of treatment 
accorded to the Jew in these respective countries, its design is 
to emphasize anew the prophecy of old: cursed are they that 
curse the Jew, and blessed they that bless him. 

Blessed has been the lot of the Jew in the United States, 
and blessed have been the United States in blessing him. It 
is a marvellous story that of the settling of the 
Jew in the western continent, and the more we 
read and study it the stronger grows the belief 
that it was the hand of Providence that opened for Columbus 
and for the Jews accompanying him the portals of the new 
world, to afford a resting-place at last to the ‘tribe of the 
wandering foot and weary breast,’’ and a haven to all others 
seeking shelter and peace, 


Story of the Jew’s 
coming to America 
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Like a chapter of romance reads the answer to the ques- 
tion that Longfellow asks in the Jewish cemetery at Newport 


“How came they here? What burst of Christian hate 
What persecution merciless and blind 
Drove o’er the sea—that desert desolate— 
These Ishmaels and Hagars of mankind?” 


It is at the hour of dawn, on the morn of August 3d, 
1492, that three small caravels sail forth from the Spanish 
seaport town of Palos. Darkness hovers over the 
deep, even as it hovers over the minds and souls 
of the temporal and spiritual rulers of the land 
of Spain. Back toward the land, which they never expect 
to see again, look with tearful countenance nearly all of the 
four score and ten sailors who have ventured forth upon the 
perilous journey. With eyes westward turned, and at a distance 
from the others, stands a small group of men. ‘The tall majestic 
form of the foremost of them is the admiral of the little fleet. 
His inspired countenance reveals neither tear nor fear. He 
who had conquered the opposition of sovereigns and had con- 
founded the sophistry of scholars, who eighteen years long 
had patiently endured taunt and rebuff, desertion of friends 
and treachery of supporters, is now in the very ecstasy of joy. 
And in the fulness of hope is that little band of Jews, near him. 
One of them is the overseer of the crew; another is the inter- 
preter; another is the physician. One of them is the first to 
_ descry the almost despaired of western shore. Another is the 
first to set foot upon it. 

And Jews at home, whose patronage and learning had 
made possible that most daring voyage were the first to receive 
the account of the epochal discovery that had jy. hetpto make 
been made. Neither Ferdinand and Isabella, Columbus’ voyage 
nor the grandees of state or church in all the Ps" 
land of Spain had as much at stake in the success of that 
journey as had the Jews. ‘Toward its accomplishment they 
had liberally given of their learning and had amply spent of 
their means. They had helped to prove the rotundity of the 
earth and had drawn the charts of the sea. They had made 
dependable the astrolabe and the compass. ‘They had equipped 
two of the three caravels. 


Jews accompany 
Columbus. 
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Whither were they to turn if this last and only hope 
were to fail? On the last day of April the edict had been 
Thrust out of the issued expelling 300,000 Jews from their homes 
old world, need of and native land. Thrust out of Spain by the 
earn most powerful and most catholic sovereigns of 
Europe, what Christian country would care to receive them, 
what Christian potentate would dare to tolerate them? ‘The 
terms of grace expired on the second day of August—one 
of the saddest days the sun ever shone upon. At the dawn of 
the following morn, the little fleet sailed forth, destined to 
find for the homeless wanderer a haven of rest more blessed 
than any he had enjoyed since the days he had sat under his 
own vine and fig tree in the land of Palestine. 

Doubt it, ye of little faith! As for me, I see as clearly 
the hand of compelling fate in Isabella's signing the order for 
Silicon eliing dea Columbus’ voyage of discovery on the very day 
forced to find new She signed the expulsion edict of the Jew, as I 
home forhim. see the hand of Providence manifest in the afflic- 
tions that, in our days, have come upon the house of the 
Romanoffs and upon the Russians for the afflictions they 
have brought upon the house of Israel. 

‘The new world was taken possession of in the name of the 
sovereigns of Spain. With the exception of Jewish refugees 
Siaich eran and marafios, who came in search of home and 
pursues Jew In _— liberty, the first settlers were largely adventurers, 
eka who came in search of gold. With them came 
men of the church, equally lusting for gold and equally thirst- 
ing for blood, the two chief curses of the church of the middle 
ages. Soon the Inquisition with all its horrors made its 
appearance in South America, where the first settlements had 
taken place, and it was not long before even in the new world 
the Jew had to taste of Spanish and Portuguese cruelty, for 
the sin of having inaugurated and developed many of the most 
important industries of the colonies, and for having reaped the 
just reward of his intelligent and thrifty toil. A century long 
these persecutions endured with greater or lesser severity, 
until it almost seemed as if the curse of the old world would 
ultimately whelm the Jews in the new. 
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But Providence had already passed sentence upon Spanish 
rule in the new world. Naught was to be the harvest of all 
the bloodshed and cruelty with which she had 
sown and polluted the Western Hemisphere. 
Every blessing was to turn into blight, every 
strength into weakness, every gain into loss. She, the proudest 
mistress of Europe, was to become the humblest of all; she the 
mistress of a whole continent was not to retain an inch of all 
its soil. 

And in the northern part of this same new world there 
was about to loom into sight a new era in the history of man, 
the brightest the world had yet witnessed; there 
was about to dawn a new conception of right and 
liberty, the best the world had yet enjoyed. 

In 1614 the Dutch landed at New York, or New Amster- 
dam, as it was then called. In 1620 the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed at Plymouth Rock. Hither came the 
latter, braving in a frail vessel the dangers of a 
wild and untried ocean, for the privilege of wor- 
shipping God in accordance with the dictates of their own 
conscience. And hither came the former from the Nether- 
lands, pledged to liberty of conscience, remembering the suffer- 
ings they and their fathers had endured under Spanish subju- 
gation. The Jews knew of the hospitable treatment which 
had been accorded their brethren in Holland, after it had 
thrown off the Spanish yoke, and so, leaving the inhospitable 
lands of the southern continent, they sailed northward, and 
arrived in the year 1655 in New Amsterdam. 

Oh, that we might hold forever sacred, alongside the 
Maytiower, the name of the little ship S¢#. Catarina that landed 
the first Jewish colony in the harbor of New suip we lay tan 
York! Oh, that we might hold forever sacred, dation of United 
alongside the dates 1620 and 1614, the date S*'* 

1655, the year in which one of the proudest and happiest 
chapters in the long and tragic history of Israel was opened! 
Oh, that we Jews might assemble annually, as do the descend- 
ants of the Pilgrim Fathers and of the Knickerbockers, to do 
honor to our brave sires, who, in the year 1655, only thirty 
years after the landing of the one, and forty-one years after 


Fate punishes 
Spain. 


Prepares new 
home for Jew. 


Jews settle in har- 
bor of New York. 
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the settling of the other, helped to lay the foundation of the 
greatest Nation on the face of the earth. Eliminate these 
three dates and there are no other dates in our history worth 
remembering. Without these dates, that proudest date of ours, 
1776, would never have been written large on the pages of our 
history. Within the cabins of the J/ayflower and the Si. Catarina 
were those principles conceived that gave birth to the battle cry 
of 1776. From the Pilgrim Fathers fleeing their English perse- 
cutors, from the Dutch, fresh from having overthrown the 
tyranny of bigotted Spain, from the Jew fleeing the cruelty of 
the South American Spaniard and Portuguese, have sprung 
these free and independent, these liberty-loving and liberty- 
bestowing United States. Their yearning for religious and 
political liberty dictated our Declaration of Independence, 
drafted our Constitution, severed the Church from the State, 
cast into our Liberty Bell the words of our Bible: ‘‘ Proclaim 
liberty throughout the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.’’* 

Significant as is the part the Jew has had in the founding 
of the Nation, yet more significant is the aid he rendered in its 
development. The handful of Jews of the year 
1655 has grown to over one million in 1905, and 
of all the immigrants of this Nation of immi- 
grants, none—to cite the words of our late Secretary of State, 
the lamented John Hay, none has proven himself more worthy 
of American citizenship than he. Scarcely had he settled at 
New Amsterdam, when he voluntarily asked to be permitted 
to render military service alongside the other burghers. From 
the first he recognized that the sharing of communal privileges 
involved the necessity of sharing communal duties. Well may 
our heart swell with pride as we follow the record of the Jew in 
the War of Independence. Look over the Roll of Honor con- 
taining the names of those who signed the /Von-/mportation 
Agreement, and count the score of Jewish names. Read the 
names of those who shed their heart’s blood on the battlefields 
fighting for their country’s liberty, and you read the names of 
scores of Jews. Read the names of those who poured forth 
their treasures and their all to enable the colonies to carry on 
their war for Independence, and among the most generous and 


Assist in its 
preservation. 
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most self-sacrificing stand the names of scores of Jewish 
patriots. Read the name of the lieutenant of Benedict Arnold, 
and note that while the general is found guilty of foul treason, 
the lieutenant is entrusted with special despatches to Franklin 
at the Court of France—and that lieutenant isa Jew. Read 
the names of the patriots who made possible the rearing of the 
proud monument of Bunker Hill, and you find one of the two 
givers of princely sums a Jew. 

And reading the story of the Jew’s patriotism in the War 
of Independence, you read at the same time his story in the 
war of 1812, and in the Mexican and Civil and Cuban wars, in 
every one of which he performed deeds of valor and patriotism 
that established, beyond cavil and question, that of all citizens 
none can better love and better cherish than the Jew these 
United States, the first country, since the days of Palestine, 
that he was permitted to call his own. 

But successful wars against tyranny and slavery are not 
the only sources of a people’s greatness. Many a nation has 
found its grave in its excess of victories; many a hero his fall 
in not knowing the victories of peace. It is in the use that a 
country makes of its periods of peace, it is in its fitness to 
develop its resources when the battle flag is furled, wherein 
lies the secret of its life and vigor, the elixir of its healthy 
growth. 

And in this the United States has no peer in the family of 
nations. And toward that preeminence no people has con- 
tributed more than the Jew. Whether studied 
in the industries or in commerce, in the arts or 
sciences, in public office or in private life, the 
Jew has written a marvellous story of achievement, has reared 
a monument to his intellect and enterprise and integrity upon 
which other nations, more especially Russia, may well look, 
and on which they may well reflect. 

_ And of this monument the United States itself is as proud 
as it is of the loftiest granite shaft that kisses the blue em- 
pyrean, as proud as was Washington, when, in yrite states 
answer to the address of welcome, presented by proud of its treat- 
the Jews of Newport, he said; ‘‘ The citizens of "ef?" 
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the United States of America have a right to applaud them- 
selves for having given to mankind examples of an enlarged 
and liberal policy, a policy worthy of imitation.’’ 

And Washington’s hope will yet be realized. Profiting 
by the blessed experience of the United States and listening to 
its stirring entreaties, other nations will yet be 
moved to adopt the liberal policy it adopted from 
the first, and from which it has not departed to 


Washington’s hope 
will be fulfilled. 


this day. 

And once other nations shall treat the Jew as he is treated 
here, once other nations shall relieve the American Jew of the 
The American Jews tettible-burden he has been forced to) bearaa 
greatest work yet Caring and providing for the hundreds of thou- 
Pe newone. sands of brethren fleeing to these shores, once 
the Jews of other countries shall be permitted to live in peace 
and in the enjoyment of their inalienable rights,—the genius 
of the American Jew will burst forth in a splendor that will 
surpass all that it has hitherto achieved. All his intellect and 
skill of four thousand years of cultivation in the hard school of 
trial and tribulation, all his hopes and all his ambitions, he will 
lay at the feet of the United States as a thanksoffering for its 
having respected his manhood when all other nations spurned 
him, forits having honored his citizenship rights when all other 
nations cast him out, forits having afforded him the opportunity 
to show that, in loyalty to his flag, in patriotism to his country, 
in devotion to his fellow-citizens, the Jew is inferior to none, 
is the peer of all. 
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Much Profession—Little Practice. 


A Discoursk, AT Temple KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH JS RAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, December 3d, 1¢05. 


The first Sunday in Deceniber has to a very large number 
of people a special sanctity. Wherever a lodge of the fraternity 
of the Elks exists there its members gather in 
solemn assembly on this day to do reverence to 
the memory of departed brethren, and to 
be reminded of the duties they owe to the living. An 
organization with such basic principles as these cannot but 
command our respect. We cannot but admire those whom 
not even death can make forgetful of their friends, for whom 
faces that are vanished and lips that are closed retain their 
sweetness and light, even though the years roll on and the 
decades pass away. And still greater is our admiration of 
those who do not exhaust their affection with mere remem- 
brance of departed dear ones, who, mindful of the claims of 
the living, seek solace for their own sorrows in lessening the 
sorrows of others. No one can attend such a memorial service 
and not be hallowed by what he sees and hears; no one can 
listen to its ritual and not feel that, if the professions of 
charity and justice and brotherly love, that are made by that 
fraternity, be followed by faithful practice, mankind cannot 
but be the better for its existence. 

In one of the western states, some years ago, a member of 
the Elks, volunteering his reasons for not joining a church, 
said: ‘‘Iam just as good as any of those so-called 
religious fellows.’’ He seemed not a little sur- 
prised at my question, ‘‘Are you only just as 
good? Are you not any better?’’ I went on to show him 
that the trouble with these ‘‘so-called religious fellows ’’ is 
that they do not square their profession with practice, and, 
when I asked whether it was any different with his fraternity, 
he had nothing to say. 

What noble professions are not made within church or 
jodge-room, and what hollow mockery do they not often be- 
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come out in the world, where their faithful per- 
formance is needed! What an excellent world 
this would be, if people’s practices were even but 
half as good as their professions! From what disgraces would 
not religious bodies or fraternities be delivered, if people 
would not use them as cloaks beneath which to conceal all the 
more safely foul hearts and yet fouler hands! Enter some 
old-fashioned church on a Sabbath day, and note the humble 
posture, the bowed head, the pious mien of some of the wor- 
shippers, listen to their confession of sins and to their unctuous 
reading of noble scriptural injunctions, and then observe them 
on the following day; note their hard look and stern voice, 
their sharp practices and their unscrupulous exactions, their 
frauds and thieveries, their cruelties and oppressions, their 
scandals and hypocrisies, and you will no longer wonder that 
good causes acquire bad names when noble professions are 
debased into ignoble practices. 
What prating there is of Charity and Justice and Brotherly 
Love. The church preaches it, the lodge teaches it, the 
lecturer orates it, the writer expatiates upon it, 
Practices in life. the painter and sculptor paint and chisel it. But, 
oh, the tyranny, the cruelty, the injustice, the 
hatred between man and man that still abounds ! 
What country more religious than Russia, Holy Russia, 
as it is pleased to call itself! Scarcely a public building, a 
station, a street-corner, a cross-road in all that 
vast land that has not its zcon to remind the 
people of their religious duty. And yet they 
were Russian people who on their holy Easter day burst forth 
from the cathedral of Kishineff, and, amidst indescribable 
horrors, massacred, mangled, outraged a helpless and defense- 
less mass of men and women and children, within sight of 
those who had the power to stop the carnage but, who only 
abetted the butchery. ‘That country it was, whose Czar, head 
of the church, suffered to go unpunished the chief inciters and 
perpetrators of these inhumanities. That country it was whose 
people, with icon in one hand and with murderous weapon in 
the other, has but recently enacted a massacre, the most 
horrible since that of St. Bartholomew night, a massacre that 
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butchered 10,000 lives, pillaged and burnt 25,000 homes, 
rendered homeless and helpless 100,000 human beings. And 
that country it is where horrors and murders, rapines and 
plunders far exceeding these are liable to burst forth at any 
moment, are liable to rage for weeks in succession, and to turn 
half of Russia into a charnel house. 

And where in all the world where so much Charity and 
Justice and Brotherly Love is taught, where among all the 
nations that boast of the true faith, and that 
pride themselves on a higher civilization than 
that of Russia, has an authoritative word been 
said in protest? Is that charity that has bread and shelter only 
for the needy and suffering of one’s own kin and people, and 
no eye, nor ear, nor heart for the miseries of others? Is that 
justice that can look unmoved on the injustice of others, as 
long as one’s own suffer no wrong? Is that dvotherly love that 
can look untouched upon the outrages inflicted upon helpless 
and defenseless humanity, so long as one’s own lack not for 
brotherly interest and protection? 

What pontiff, patriarch or primate has spoken in a voice 
loud enough to be heard as far as the palace of Peterhof or 
along the banks of the Neva at St. Petersburg? 
Who of them has said: ‘‘We preach as the 
holiest of our teaching ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ ‘Do as thou wouldst be done by.’’ Those 
whom ye persecute are our brothers, children of the same God, 
unfortunates, whom we are bid to love as we love ourselves, 
to whom, in their misfortune, we are told to do as we would 
have others do in ours. In the name of the religion we pro- 
fess and you profess, we demand that the cruelties cease, and 
that you give protection to the unprotected, and defense to 
the innocent and helpless, and, if you refuse, we shall unite 
the whole of Christendom in one vast crusade against you. — 
From every pulpit we shall pronounce the anathema against 
you, and hold accursed every diplomatic or industrial or com- 
mercial relationship with you. 

What sovereign, who professes rulership by the grace of 
God, who has armies and fleets at his command, who poses as 
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the foremost patron of religion, has lifted his 
ucla Ry voice in the name of humanity and has asked 
that the bloodsheds and outrages in Russia 
cease? So is he bidden to do by his church, so is he taught to 
do by his Bible. But profession is one thing, practice quite 
another. Were the Jews of Russia to belong to one or the 
other of the dominant religions, or were they debtors of money 
to the great powers, which monies would be lost if the Jews 
were crippled or destroyed, we would soon see a mighty dem- 
onstration of fleets in the ports of Russia, as we see it in 
Turkey, whenever Christians of that country are assaulted or 
menaced by Mohamedans, or whenever the Sultan is disinclined 
to pay his debts. 
What chief executive or chief council of any of the great 
fraternities of the world, whose membership counts up in the 
millions, and whose fundamental principles are 
Acree Charity, Justice and Brotherly Love, has thun- 
dered forth its protest against Russian barbarities, 
its demand for humane treatment, has issued its appeal for 
brotherly aid to the hundred thousands of victims of bigotry 
and scape goats of misrule, who are now doomed to face the 
horrors of a Russian midwinter without food, clothes, shelter 
and means of livelihood ? 
‘There is much and needless suffering on this earth, because 
there is still so little of Charity and Justice and Brotherly Love 
in the heart of man. We have religion and 
When profession education enough to make this earth an abode of 
A iehs aie “i happiness, we make it a vale of sorrow, because 
be peace onearth. there is not jusfice enough in our minds, nor 
brotherly love enough in our hearts nor chanty 
enough in our hands to turn profession into practice. Narrow- 
ness is our besetting sin. Our interests, when not controlled 
by sordid selfishness, are largely dictated by tribal or racial or 
national ties, or they are influenced by denominational or 
fraternal affiliations. Not until our charity shall extend to 
the ends of the earth, and our love of justice shall spread its 
mantel of protection over the wronged of all mankind, and 
our brotherly love shall know no difference between race and 
creed and nationality, will there be peace on earth, for then 
there will be good will among men. 
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A DIscoursH, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, December roth, 1905. 


Visit whatever city you please in which a large number 
of Jews reside, and you are sure to find a ghetto. A time 
there was when the mention of that word to an 
American audience necessitated an immediate 
definition of it. To-day, the American has, alas, 
grown sufficiently familiar with that word not only to know 
its full connotation but also to shudder at the mere thought 
of it. He knows of those congested centres of Jewish popula- 
tion in which a thousand families are crowded into quarters 
that have scarcely room enough for ten, in which barracks 
take the place of homes, and single rooms are the domiciles for 
whole families—irrespective of age or sex or condition of 
health, in which a green blade is never seen nor the song of 
bird ever heard nor a breath of fresh air ever breathed, in 
which narrow, filthy streets, seething with a restless, breathless, 
bartering, chaffering populace, are the children’s only play- 
grounds, in which the unwashed and unkempt give abundant 
evidence that clean water is a commodity beyond the reach of 
most, in which one or two small, damp, ill-lighted, unventilated 
rooms are made to answer all the purposes of kitchen, dining- 
room, bedroom, laundry, workshop, sick-room, in which pale- 
faced, haggard, consumptive men and women and children eke 
out a miserable existence at the machine or over the pressing- 
iron, sixteen, eighteen hours a day. 

It was sad enough when such ghel/ti as these were the 
compulsory dwelling-places of our people, when, for many 
dark and cruel centuries, the Jews were con- y,, ro dest Re 
demned throughout Christendom to make their abode of Jews in 
homes within small and restricted areas, in the ‘mer times 
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vilest and filthiest quarters, beyond the boundaries of which 
they were not permitted to move, and in which increase of 
their numbers meant increase of congestion and increase of the 
miseries it breeds. 

But, such dwelling places being no longer compulsory in 
most of the countries of the old world, why do these horrible 
ghetti still exist, why does the Jew still live and 
toil within their pollution? What reason is there 
for the existence of these sinks of filth in our. 
own country where the Jew is free to choose his habitation in 
accordance with his desires? It cannot be that living amidst 
filth and congestion and that toiling in life-sapping sweatshops 
are natural or acquired traits of his, for we find him fleeing 
these pestilential spots just as soon as means permit him to 
live in healthier and less crowded places. 

The question is easily answered. Half of the Jews of the 
world live in ghefti because the respective governments, as in 
When not forced USSia for instance, compel them to live there, 
by government, and there only. Of the other one-half, the over- 
forced by poverty.  helming majority are obliged to crowd together 
in congested and filthy quarters by reason of appalling poverty. 
If it be of any comfort to persecutors of Jews to know 
that eighteen hundred years of expatriation and inhumanity 
have made of the latter the poorest people on the face 
of the earth they are welcome to that comfort, though a far 
worthier sentiment would have been a sense of shame for 
having thus reduced one of the oldest and noblest of people, a 
people in whose veins courses the blood of patriarchs, law- 
givers, prophets, kings, inspired writers, to whom all civiliza- 
tion does homage, a sense of shame for having crippled those 
who by virtue of divine selection, of original endowment, of 
four thousand years of schooling, could have rendered highest 
service in the intellectual and moral advance of mankind. 

To whatever student of the condition of Israel of the present 
day we turn, the answer is the same: Nearly seven-eighths 
of our brethren live in poverty, and by far the 
largest number of these in appalling misery. We 
recall the cry of Nordau at the opening of the 
first Zionistic congress at Basel, when he presented picture 
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after picture, one more appalling than the other, of the horrible 
destitution of the five millions Jews of the Russian Pale, of the 
three millions of Jews of Roumania, Galicia, Bulgaria, Morocco, 
Turkey, Persia, and so on, concluding his heart-rending wail 
with the words: ‘‘ this is the history of Israel at the end of the 
nineteenth century. ‘To sum it up in a word, the majority of 
the Jews are a race of accursed beggars.’’ 

Five years later, the fifth congress of Zionists convened at 
Basel, at which Nordau spoke again, and his lamentation at 
that occasion was yet more agonizing than the one of 1897. 
‘The Jewish people,’’ said he, ‘‘ is incomparably the poorest 
of all the peoples in the world.... No people in the world 
possesses less than we, or-even as little as we. ‘The remotest 
Savages are incontestably richer than we. The Eskimos have 
the right, the room, and the material to build their snow huts 
how and where they will, and to hunt seals where they can... 
The Jewish people alone has not the right to give unrestricted 
play to its energies, to satisfy its most essential physical needs. 
And while economically it is worse situated than the poorest 
savages, it still has all the needs of civilized beings.... and 
so, relatively speaking, it is far poorer than the poorest tribe — 
of savages, below whom it already stands in the scale of abso- 
lute poverty.”’ 

The cry of Nordau was the cry of Herzl, and is the cry of 
Zangwill and of the other leaders of the Zionistic movement. 
And, lest it be thought that these dark pictures 
were drawn in the interest of Zionism, let me 
invite your perusal of an article in this month’s 
number of Zhe North American Review, written by a Non- 
Zionist, by Dr. Isidor Singer, Editor-in-chief of The Jewish 
Encyclopezedia, in which by means of carefully gathered figures 
he builds up his conclusion that ‘‘the Jewish people as a whole 
is the poorest conglomeration of human beings on earth.’’ 

And to prevent a suspicion that these lamentations over 
the appalling poverty of the Jews are raised by Jews’ to turn 
the attention of the Non-Jewish world from the 
real financial status of those whom popular pre- 
judice has credited with possessing the richest 
treasures on earth, let me give the summary of a personal 
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investigation into the condition of the Jews of Russia by one of 
the foremost scholars and writers of the present day, M. Leroy 
Beaulieu, a Non-Jew, ‘‘ There are no poorer creatures in 
Europe,’’ says he, ‘‘than nine-tenths of the Russian Jews; no 
beings for whom it is harder to earn their daily rye-bread.’’ 

And lest he be suspected of favoritism toward the Jew, 
let me cite to you a passage from a book entitled ‘“The Jewish 
Spectre,’’ that has recently appeared, and that enjoys the 
unenviable reputation of being one of the few anti-semitic 
books that have been published in these free United States. 
Says its author: ‘‘ There are some rich, many poor, Jews; the 
average is very low. . For, instead of being the ‘richest man 
on earth,’ he is probably the poorest—poverty is his perpetual 
rule. If any one has seen for the last few years thousands of 
so-called Russian fugitives—Jews out of the Pale and Poland— 
flitting along the wharves of New York in this time of the 
great immigration, he could make a mertal average of the 
wealth of the Jew. It is not a victorious army, but a body of 
pitiable furtive ghosts escaping from injustice—and possibly 
running into a worse despotism, for no one knows when the 
exigencies of party will say ‘move on.’’’* 

And the saddest of all is that this story of the /udennoth, 
as Nordau calls it, and which is concurred in by Zionist and 
Tessin Engen anti-Zionist, by Jew and Non-Jew, is not only 
as weil as in true of the Jews of the Slavic or African or 
Stavic countries. Siatic countries but also of such liberal coun- 
tries as England and the United States. Turn to the book 
entitled “The Alien Immigrant’’ written by W. Evans-Gorden, 
a Member of the British Parliament, who, as a Member of the 
Royal Commission on Alien Immigration, had special oppor- 
tunities for acquainting himself with the condition of the 
thousands of alien Jews on English soil. Hear him tell of the 
sweatshop slaves dropping ‘‘ at two or three in the morning, 
after fifteen or eighteen hours of work, in their tracks in their 
wor:rooms, from sheer exhaustion, to snatch a few hours’ 
sleep.’’ Hear him tell of hundreds of houses in the Kast End 
of London, in which single rooms house a dozen people and 
serve as workrooms besides, houses whose roofs even are hired 
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out in the summer time for sleeping purposes, houses so densely 
populated that while for all London the average number of 
persons per acre is 57 in the Jewish ghetto it is 330, houses in 
which black bread and black coffee constitute the chief source 
of nourishment three times a day, unless helped out by the 
charity soup-societies. And hear him account for all this 
misery on the ground that these people come as refugees from 
Slavic countries, moneyless, speechless, helpless, obliged by 
direst want to do the hardest labor for lowest wages and to 
congest the districts where labor is to be had—others, in the 
fashionable districts, in the mean time, fattening on the heart’s 
blood of these unfortunates, and growing rich on their starva- 
tion. 

And as’ for the United States, let the description of the 
ghetto with which we commenced our discourse serve as a 
type of the life and work and habitation of three- 
fourths of the Jews of all our larger cities; let 
the hundreds of Jewish eleemosynary institutions 
that have sprung up all over our country for the care of the 
sick and needy and widowed and orphaned and homeless 
and helpless and shelterless, let the consumptive hospitals 
wherein Jewish victims of poverty await a lingering death, let 
the thousands of Jewish school-children that daily come break- 
fastless to the schools of New York, let the report of the 
United Hebrew Charities of New York, of the year roor, in 
which its President says that ‘tthe statement can safely be 
made that from 75,000 to 100,000 members of the New York 
Jewish community are unable to supply themselves with the 
immediate necessaries of life’’—let all these testify as to the 
financial condition of by far the largest number of the Jews of 
the United States. 

What now of the popular phrase ‘‘Rich as a Jew?”’ 
Where is it true? Where or when was it true? It was never 
true, neither in the past nor in the present. Not pirace “Rich as 
even in the golden days of his history was he a Jew” was never 
distinguished for material wealth. He was an ““™ 
agriculturist then, and while that pursuit yields an abundance 
of physical and moral and spiritual health and an ample com- 
petence, great richess was never a natural product of it. 
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This making the Jew stand as a synonym of wealth is oné 
of those popular myths which prejudice or malice attached to 
him to make him the more odious, even as, for - 
the same reason, it has branded him with the 
guilt of having crucified Jesus or of using 
Christian blood for his Passover bread. It is a phrase that 
has all the earmarks of the Dark- and Middle-Ages, that 
served as a most efficacious battle-cry for gold-lusting rulers 
of church and state, and that never failed to madden the mob 
into assault, pillage and murder of Jews. 

Barred by cruel laws from every higher calling, and con- 
demned to the lowest trades, it was all he could do, for the 
Neu: ioteed By most part, to eke out a pitiable existence. If he 
persecution to accumulated gold, his persecutors took good care 
accumulate gold. that he did not long remain in possession of it. 
In time, persecution forced upon him the art of accumulating 
gold; it was his only means wherewith to procure for himself 
half of a chance to live. Ready money would, at times, 
purchase freedom from onslaughts of mobs, from expulsion 
edicts of church or state, from torture chambre or burning- 
stake. ‘The gradual accumulation of money would secure, at 
times, a respite from persecution until the hives had been filled, 
when the money-gathering bees would be smoked out and 
driven forth, and the laboriously gotten treasure appropriated 
by the persecutor, or, in the generosity of his heart, the latter 
would suffer them to start anew filling the hives with gold— 
only to pass later on into their persecutor’s coffers. 

And, oh, the misery this accumulation of money involved 
for the Jew! He was forced to live in the vilest quarters. He 

was forced to dress in the vilest clothes. He was 
upsets ingle forced to subsist on the vilest food. He was 

forced to labor in the vilest occupations. Every 
pleasure or privilege open to others was barred to him. For 
him the sun shone not. For him the bird sang not. For him 
the flower bloomed not. His was but the duty to toil and 
moil, to gather and hoard, so that he might have gold in 
readiness at the next demand of church or state, or at the next 
onslaught of the murderous mob. His was but the privilege 
to continue in abject poverty, and to thank God that he 
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escaped with his life, while his enemies regaled themselves 
with the fruit of his painful toil. 

And woe to him, if he had not ready money on hand 
when his enemy demanded it! Woe to him if a sister com- 
munity, equally stripped of money, could not 
come to his rescue! The murderous weapon and pete only 
the fire-brand, the gallows and the stake soon 
showed the fate that awaited the Jew who had not money on 
hand when the persecutor lusted for it. 

It was but natural that centuries of enforced money- 
grubbing for the appeasement of money-lusting persecutors, 
and that centuries of compulsory, exclusive en- 
gagement in trading pursuits, should have devel- 
oped in numfnbers of Jews superior skill in trade 
and in finance, a skill that was again largely exploited by kings 
and courts, and others in authority, for their own benefits. 
And natural it is that this gradually acquired skill in finance 
and trade—no other occupation having been left open to 
them—should have been transmitted to many of the present 
generation. But, barring a few exceptions, even in the most 
skilful, the trait is an acquired one in the Jew and not a 
natural one. 

Notwithstanding all the popular myths concerning his 
fabulous wealth and his unrivalled trading propensities, the 
greatest multi-millionaires of the world, the 
Rockefellers, the Astors, the Russell Sages are 
not Jews. The greatest captains of industry, 
the Carnegies, the Fricks, the Krupps, are not Jews. The 
greatest Rail Road men, the Vanderbilts, the Goulds, the 
Flaglers are not Jews. The greatest bankers, merchants, life- 
insurance men, promoters, monopolists, the Morgans, the 
Wanamakers, the Hydes, the Rhodes, the Wideners and 
Elkins are none of them Jews. 

The natural instinct of the Jew is pastoral and agricultural, 
not commercial nor financial. His natural mood is contem- 
plative. His natural bent is toward mind not 
money. His mission is spiritual and ethical and Here es ane 
intellectual. His ideal is a Moses, leaving a 
palace for a wilderness, that he might deliver a people from 
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bondage and a world from darkness. His heroes are the 
prophets, men so poor that they knew not where to lay their 
heads, yet so rich that the civilized world still feeds on their 
spirituality; his heroes are the scholars, men like Spinoza 
refusing the patronage of a prince, a professorship at a Uni- 
versity, preferring to eke out an existence by grinding lenses 
to sacrificing his intellectual independence; or scholars like 
Mendelssohn, serving as tutors and store clerks by day, and at 
night enriching the world with some of their choicest treasures 
of intellect. 

Only in its intellectual sense is there truth in the phrase 
‘‘Rich as a Jew.’’ In its monetary sense the phrase should be 
“Poor asajew” © 00r as a Jew.’’ The appalling poverty among 
the enly true seven-eighths of the Jews of the world and the 
pacar: constant financial drain on the other one-eighthin ~ 
succoring the never-ending miseries of the persecuted, hounded, 
outraged, pillaged, massacred of their brethren, affix the im- 
press of truth but on phrases such as these: Poor as a Jew; 
Wronged as a Jew; Suffering as a Jew; Charitable as a Jew, 
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What to do {ith the Russian Refwyer. 


A Discoursk, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 
Philadelphia, December 17th, 1905. 


To make a mistake is human; to make the same mistake 
a second time is a culpable blunder; to commit the same 
blunder a third time is either madness or crime. f;,4 influx of 
We made a serious mistake in 1881, and in the refugees created 
year or two following, when the first influx of 9" 
fugitives from Russian cruelty swept upon our shores. We, 
who could have easily scattered them over our country, with 
benefit to them and us, permitted them to crowd into the 
Eastern seaboard towns, and to build up the horribly congested 
ghetti, that have bred no end of poverty and disease and shame, 
and whose constantly increasing misery and suffering and want 
not even the hundreds of charity institutions and societies, and 
the millions of dollars expended have been able to ameliorate. 

Some ten years later, another mighty exodus of Russian 
refugees, fleeing from the fanatical persecutions of Pobdie- 
donostzieff, reached our shores. With ten years 
of experience back of us, we should have clearly 
seen that a repetition of our first mistake would 
spell disaster, And yet that blunder we committed. Instead 
of directing, with the aid of wise immigration laws, their 
distribution over the country, where there is room for ten 
thousand times their number, where they are needed, and 
where there is ample opportunity for profitable labor and 
vigorous health and speedy Americanization, we permitted 
them to crowd themselves upon the already overcrowded, we 
suffered them to enter into keenest competition with those 
already overworked and underfed, by reason of supply of 
laboring hands being greater than demand; we suffered them 
to introduce a disturbing element into the body politic of our 
Nation, by reason of enormous aggregation of one particular 
kind and one particular class of an intensely foreign populace; 
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we suffered them to strain our charities and to drain our 
charitably inclined to a degree unequalled in any age or in 
any clime in the long and tearful history of our people. 

And, to-day, in all our unpreparedness, we are facing an 
exodus of Russian Jews that in number as well as in destitu- 
tion, will probably eclipse every influx of fugi- 
tives that has gone before. Where they formerly 
came by the hundreds and thousands, they will 
now come by the tens of thousands. Where formerly they 
fled cruel restrictive laws, they will now flee the pitiless hand 
of the pillager and cut-throat or the yet more pitiless hand of 
a vengeful beaurocracy. Whatever turn things take in Russia, 
there is no other outlook for the Russian Jew than intense 
suffering. If the revolution prevail, the lawless rabble of both 
sides will hurl themselves mercilessly upon the Jew. If the 
autocracy succeed, it will wreak direful vengeance upon the 
Jew for having been among the foremost in the revolutionary 
uprising. If a compromise be effected between the two, they 
will forgive one another, but they will never forgive the Jews 
for having dared to take a hand in enthroning right and justice 
and liberty in Russia. 

Stripped of all, they will land in our Eastern seaport 
towns, but only to pass out of the frying pan into the fire. 
Shall Rowman yeh They will dump themselves by the thousands 
greater conges- and tens of thousands upon the ghetti of our 
mene large cities, that have already become the reeking 
pestholes of our land. They will seize with a deathgrip upon 
the morsel that even now is insufficient to keep together body 
and soul of the hundreds of thousands that inhabit the seething 
and sickening centres of Slavic Jewish immigrants. In their 
intense desire for a livelihood, they will, through overwork 
and underrest and underpay, force out of employment, more 
and more, those who have the American conception of the 
dignity of labor and of the demands of life, and who, therefore, 
will not and cannot work in treadmill slavery for starvation 
wages. An intense hatred, against the slave of the labor 
market will spring up in the free man driven from it, until 
even in these free United States the name of Jew will become 
as loathsome as that of the Chinaman on the Pacific coast. 
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In the mean time, the enormously increased congestion 
will enormously increase the miseries and wants, the diseases 
and vices and crimes, of the ghetti. The cry for 
personal help and financial aid will rise with a jm deren 
loudness that will echo and reecho from end to 
end of our land. The more than fifty millions of dollars, that 
have been expended by the Jews of the United States during 
the past twenty-four years toward the care and support of their 
Russian brethren, willseem as nothing in comparison with the 
many times more tens of millions of dollars that will be 
demanded; and the hundreds of institutions and societies, that 
are now dealing with the destitute and diseased and degener- 
ated, will not be able to accomodate or look after more than a 
fraction of all that will require their succor and shelter. 

The result will bé, on the one side, many of American 
Israel will rebel against the strain and drain that, instead of 
growing easier, are growing heavier with every Barger! at éople 
“year; they will refuse to be any longer bled of rebeling against 
their hard-earned substance for the support of a “ceasing strain. 
system of charity that is fundamentally wrong; they will 
refuse to have part in that criminal stupidity that creates con- 
gestion, pauperization, physical and mental and moral disease, 
and then applies expensive charity plasters on the surface for 
the cure of festering cankers that should be cut out at the 
centre. On the other side, the unfortunate indwellers of the 
ghetti, largely left to themselves, deprived of financial assist- 
ance, harassed by hunger, tortured by disease, vitiated by 
corrupt environment, will gradually sink into a state of degen- 
eracy and demoralization so menacing as to necessitate the 
government to step in with a radical cure. 

What that radical cure will be is not difficult to guess. It 
will be /etting down the bars. It will be shielding the American 
against the foreigner. It will be keeping out baligak or goverd! 
those who, on arriving upon our shores, settle ment letting down 
where they are not wanted, where there is no ‘® "S 
room nor labor for them, where, besides lowering the standards 
of life and labor and morals, they prey as parasites on the 
substance of their brethren. 

Already sounds are heard at Washington which only those 
can fail to take notice of who are voluntarily deaf. And 
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only they who are mentally or morally deficient 

can fail to understand the meaning of such words 

as those recently uttered by President Roosevelt 

anent the admission of undesirable immigrants. Orsuch words 

as those of Immigration Commissioner Sargent, contained in his 

report of 1903, where he speaks of these congested centres of 

alien immigrants as ‘‘a menace to the physical, moral and polit- 

ical security of the country. They are hotbeds for the propaga- 

tion and growth of those false ideas of political and personal free- 

dom, whose germs have been vitalized by ages of oppression... . 

They are the breeding ground, also, of moral depravity; the 
centres of propagation of physical disease. Above all, they 

are the congested. places in the industrial body which check 

the free circulation of labor to those parts where it is most 

needed and where it can be most benefited. Do away with 

them and the greatest peril of immigration will be removed.”’ 

Or words such as those of Senator Lodge, on the rush of im- 

migrants to our country—of whom there were more than one— 
million during the past fiscal year—of a vast part of whom he 

speaks as ‘‘ignorant, in part Asiatic, drawn largely from the 

lowest and most backward population of Kurope.... It de- 

bases our quality of citizenship. It corrupts our politics. It 

fills our labor market with the cheapest and most objectionable 

labor. It imposes enormous burdens upon us in the support 

of public eleemosynary and penal institutions and private 

charities.... ‘There are many public questions which affect — 
the welfare of the United States, but there is none which goes 
so deep or in which the future is so much involved as it is in 
this tide of unrestricted, unsifted foreign immigration.’’ 

And such words as these in the midst of good times. 
What, if crops were poor, and business stagnant, and factories 
and foundries closed, and the great mass of ghetto population 
a yet greater burden upon the community and a yet greater 
menace to the state, and ship loads of new immigrants arriving 
each day, and dumping themselves upon ghetti idle for want 
of work, starving for want of food, menacing because of 
despair! What then? What then? 

On our head will be the guilt, if exclusion of our unfor- 
tunate brethren from our shores should ever take place. Ours, 
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perhaps, is the fault that a strong word in behalf 

of our massacred brethren in Russia has not been rae hase i 
spoken by our peace-loving President in his recent 

message to Congress. Could we have been trusted with wise 
and profitable distribution of the refugees, we would have 
heard a welcome extended to them such as has never before 
been uttered by any ruler or nation. Had we pursued a broad 
policy, looking to their lasting good rather than to our 
momentary ease, hundreds of thousands of Russian refugees 
would to-day have been settled, not in crowded, filthy, diseased, 
vitiated, alms-ridden ghetti, but in prosperous and vigorous 
agricultural and industrial communities, on the western ranches 
and on the northern prairies and in the southern savannahs, 
where there is an abundance of room and labor and food and 
health for all. 

_ To our past neglects is to be traced the cause that the 
American people does not now rise in a body and call aloud to 
our brethren fleeing from outrage and pillage Qoig have made 
and massacre: ‘‘Come, ye oppressed, and be ye possible a hearty 
at rest. As you come hither so have our Pilgrim “*°™™ 
Fathers come, and so have come thousands of thousands of 
others. Liberty was our fathers’ legacy tous. Ours, in return 
for this precious boon, is the sacred obligation to extend a broth- 
er’s welcome to the down-trodden of all creeds and peoples. For 
this has God given us this broad land, extending from ocean 
to ocean, that it may serve as a haven for the oppressed of all 
the earth. We have more land than we can cultivate, more 
produce than we can eat, more coal than we can convert into 
power. Millions of acres of arable land lie idle for the want 
of hands tocultivate them. Miles upon miles of valuable mines 
lie unopened for the want of laboring men. Our North, our 
South our West clamors for larger population. Even though 
all of the five millions of persecuted Jews of Russia were to 
take up their abode in the vast and sparsely settled far-western 
and north-western and south-western states, their presence 
upon them would scarcely be noticed. Our state of Texas 
alone could house and employ and richly support an empire of 
people, and our Nation be only the richer for their settlement. 
There are the mighty Pacific states that but wait for the hands 
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of man properly to develop them. Unlike other nations, whose 
overpopulation and insufficient food necessitate their going 
forth in search of land, our search is for ten times the number 
of people we now have to work our idle land and to develop 
our well-nigh inexhaustible resources. Go ye forth, therefore, 
ye victims of persecution, to where you are wanted. Enter 
not the ghetti to experience there a misery greater than the 
one you have escaped, for slavery in a free country and 
starvation in a country full to overflowing are harder to bear 
than in a country of tyranny and hunger. Steer clear of the 
overcrowded cities. . Scatter over our country. Till it; mine 
it; build upon it; trade upon it; start factories; open industries; 
create markets; construct railways; navigate the streams, and 
rich measures of health and wealth and blessings will attend 
your labors.’’ 

Thus would our country have hailed the Russian Jewish 
refugee in his present plight, had a proper distribution of 
Ghiesor cha bik Russian refugees of former years warranted such 
course and found a welcome. We chose the easier course, believing 
Bk aa it the cheaper; we have since learned by sad 
experience that it was by far the most expensive and the most 
disasterous course. For every ghetto tenement there would 
have been to-day a flourishing farm or a busy workshop in the 
invigorating country; for every cringing ghetto beggar there 
would have been a proud burgher; for every consumptive 
sweatshop tailor, taxing our hospitals and orphanages, there 
would have been a sturdy toiler with a constitution of iron. 

I know the objection you would here interpose: ‘‘ We did 
try to make farmers of them. Did we not, to cite one in- 
stance out of many, buy a few thousand acres of land in New 
Jersey, and establish there a colony of farmers, and did not 
most of those ingrates desert their farms and hurry back to 
the ghetto? 

The least we say about this and other similar sad episodes 
the better for us. We did not so much try to maké farmers of 
ead mand them as we tried to get rid of them. We planted 
farmers on sea~ some of them in the wilderness of New 
Shere ape. Jersey and on seashore sand, because the land 
was cheap. Given the choice between New Jersey starvation 
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and ghetto congestion, they chose the latter. ‘To our sin of 
having misdirected them we now add the sin of blaming them 
for their failure. 

That they would have made a success of the undertaking 
is amply proven by the number of fairly successful Jewish 
farms that have survived to this day. I inspected Proves “settioment 
the Carmel settlement last Thanksgiving day, would have met 
and, after examining the ingatherings of a With {ll success. 
number of the Jewish farmers, and after looking over the con- 
siderable acreage of one-time mosquito-infected brush land, 
which their labor had cleared, and their thrift and industry 
had made productive at last, I could not but feel that, had an 
opportunity been given them in 1881, and after, similar to 
that which is now given to individual Jewish farmers in the 
North West, by the Agricultural Aid Society of Chicago, or 
that is given at the National Farm School to lads training for 
leadership of Jewish agricultural settlements, the story of 
Jewish agricultural colonies in the United States would have 
had a different reading to-day. 

Our first mistake in 1881 was a misfortune. Our repeti- 
tion of it in 1890 and after was a culpable blunder. Let us 
beware of committing a crime by repeating the |, , eat omer 
same mistake a third time. We must scatter the biunders would be 
refugees now fleeing to our shores, by well *°™™"* 
organized and rightly directed effort. If we cannot remove 
the old refugees from the ghetti, we can, to a considerable 
extent, prevent the new ones from entering them. 

We must call into convention the heads of the Jewish 
charities of our land. From the funds at their command for 
charity purposes, they must set aside, annually, yoy successful 
a sum sufficient for part-payment of large tracts colonies might be 
of arable and properly located lands, and for the pared, 
expense involved in the starting of the settlements. On these 
lands they must provide homes and the necessary farm equip- 
ments, and they must so locate these as to constitute groups of 
central, communal settlements, so as to satisfy the social and 
educational and religious requirements, and to content the 
young as well as the old, 
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In addition to farm equipments, they must provide indus- 
trial shops, so that field and factory shall mutually supplement 
Aueicoltivs eft each other, afford work and wages, winter and 
industry must sup- Summer, for women as well as for men, for the 
plementeachother 414 as well as for the young, and, what is most 
essential, provide an outlet for different tastes and different 
skill in labor. 

In charge of each agricultural settlement, they must place 
a practically and scientifically trained leader, who, as far as 
possible, shail be of the faith and people of the 
colonists. And over a number of such agricul- 
tural and industrial settlements they must place 
a skilled superintendent, who shall watch over their best 
interests, shall open profitable markets for the produce of their 
fields and shops, look to cheapest transportation, and to all 
other matters that may assure success. 

After the settlements shall be fairly on the way to success, 
they must give to each of the colonists an opportunity to 
acquire his own homestead on terms that, while 
working no hardships on him, shall reimburse 
the organization’s original investment. 

There will, therefore, be no charity in this plan but true 
philanthropy. It will be a philanthropy that, though involv- 
Will prove aes ing a large expense at first, will be the cheapest 
ing where ghetto in the end. It will make laborers instead of 
ae. paupers, bread-producers instead of bread beg- 
gars. It will build up physical and mental and spiritual 
health instead of ghetto degeneracy and disease. It will 
restore the Jew to his original Palestinian pursuits, and there, 
ou field and moor, it will create within him anew that moral 
and virile fibre that in ancient times produced kings, prophets, 
lawgivers, bards, inspired writers to whom, to this day, the 
whole civilized world does homage. It will build up a body 
of people that, by reason of industry and thrift and intelligence 
and perseverance, will enable their country to apply to them, 
in slightly altered form, the words of the Proverbs: ‘‘ Many 
people have done righteously, but ye excel them all,”’ 
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SE a Messiah Had Been Born. 


A. Discoursk, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRARL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 
Philadelphia, December 24th, 1,05. 


Had a traveller from far distant India, who had never 
visited the occident before, arrived upon our shores during the 
past week, he would have much marvelled at.all ping, quite 
the goings on in our midst. Wherever he would at Christmas 
have turned, he would have seen busy prepara- Preparation. 
tions for some great event at hand; and wherever he would 
have inquired, he would have been told of a great festival 
approaching, the greatest in all the year, the festival that 
brings joy and gladness to young and old, and tokens of love 
and kindness to rich and poor, that brings light where 
there is darkness, cheer where there is sorrow, reunion where 
there has been separation, and peace and good will where there 
has been hatred and strife. 

Inquiring as to the why of so joyful a festival, he would 
have been told that, in the night of December 24th, some 
nineteen hundred years ago, there was born, in 
the land of Palestine, the Messiah, the Christ, oe bo Lac 
the only begotten Son of God, named Jesus, sent 
upon earth to become its Savior from sin, and to establish 
upon it the reign of eternal peace and universal good will. 
He would have been told of the marvellous. prodigies that. pre- 
ceded and accompanied His coming, how His divine birth 
had been foretold and immaculately effected; how. the very 
angels appeared in the open heaven to welcome His messianic 
advent, entoning in His honor, the celestial chant: ‘‘ Glory to 
God in the highest; on earth peace, and good will to men,’’ 
how a lustrous star forsook its oi bit for the purpose of show- 
ing the newly-born Christ-child to wise men coming from the 
far East to worship it. 

And he would have been told of the beautiful life and 
teaching of the Messiah, how He made love and peace the basic 
principles of religion, how He abhorred war and wealth and 
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hypocrisy, how he befriended especially the poor and fallen 
and oppressed, how He bade His followers to be meek and 
merciful, to love their enemies, to resist no evil, to do as they 
would be done by, to suffer rather than to cause suffering, to 
be persecuted rather than to persecute, not to judge lest they 
themselves be judged, nor to punish others unless they them- 
selves be free from sin. And he would have been told how, 
because of these exalted teachings, He, the Christ-God, was 
cruelly slain by man, how His teachings were preserved by a 
faithful band of followers, who gradually grew in numbers 
until, to-day, some four hundred millions call themselves 
Christians, confess Christ’s teachings as their religion, and 
profess Christ’s life to be the pattern for their own. 

Much as our Hindu visitor would have marvelled at all 
the festal preparations, he would have marvelled yet more at 
Yet more sur- the story of the origin of the Christmas festival. 
prised at reason It would have sounded so similar to what he had 
sien: learned of the miraculous birth and of the self- 
sacrificing life and beautiful teachings of Buddha, the 
Messiah of some four hundred millions of followers in Asia, 
that it would have been difficult for him not to believe that he 
had listened to an occidentalized version of the Messiah of the 
Orient. 

And the story of the confession and profession of Chris- 
tians would have been so different from what he had been 

taught of them that he would have found it no 
Had been cau- - 
tioned against easy task to reconcile the two. He would have 
morals In recalled how, before leaving home, he had been 
Christendom. P 5 5 : 

cautioned to be on his guard while travelling 
through Christian lands, that he would find fraud and corrup- 
tion flourishing everywhere, that he would see little of loving 
the enemy and of resisting no evil, little of peace and good-will 
among men, that he would meet with much misery and suffer- 
ing among the poor, and with much arrogance and corrupting 
power among the rich, that he would see the countries bristling 
with armies and armaments, and classes and peoples arrayed 
against each other, ready for cruel war. 

And yet more would he have recalled the story that has 
sickened the whole of the Orient, the story of the atrocities of 
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Christian armies in China, during their recent 

invasion of that land, the story of how that what ooner 
invasion had been planned to rob China of some 

of her most valuable territory, how a Christian emperor, before 
sending off his army with his Christian blessing for that war- 
fare of pillage and rapine and wanton bloodshed, instructed 
them not to give quarter to the enemy nor to make prisoners of 
them but to dispatch them at once, and so to use their weapons 
that for a thousand years hence no Chinaman will dare even 
to look askance at a Christian soldier, a parting injunction 
that was so faithfully executed that, to this day, the name of 
Christian strikes terror in the men, and yet more in the women, 
of that wronged and helpless people. 

And he would have recalled the horrors of the recent 
Russo-Japanese war, a war brought on by Russian avarice 
and treachery, a war that cost the lives of upward 
of a million of human beings, and that widowed In Busse-/apanese 
and orphaned and darkened the lives of a number 
of millions more, a war in which unspeakable outrages were 
committed but in which the Japanese showed themselves far 
more human than the Russians, who call themselves the 
holiest of Christians, and who marched into battle headed by 
chaplains carrying icons of the Christ who had prohibited 
the use of arms, who had taught them to spread peace and 
good will among men, to resist no evil, to do good to them 
that would do them harm, not only to love their neighbors 
as themselves but even to love their enemy. 

And the more our Hindu visitor would try to harmonize 
the story of the Christ and the life lived by Christiams, the 
greater would his perplexity become. On the 

F ‘ Perplexed by con- 
one side, he would have a Messiah who came iradiction between 
from God, the Father, as God, the Son, to redeem Profession and 
all mankind from sin; on the other side, he would ee 
see Him slain by man, before His work had scarcely begun, 
leaving the world as sinful as He had found it. On the 
one side, he would have a Savior who came to save all man- 
kind; on the other side, he would find that more than half of 
mankind either knew but little of His life and work, or 
had never as much as heard of Him, notwithstanding that 
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nineteen hundred years have passed since His advent. On the 
one side, he would have a Divine Teacher who came for the 
sole purpose of teaching beautiful lessons and of setting the 
example of the godly life; on the other side, he would see 
millions of people professing to be followers of His teachings, 
and yet denying by their practices all that they profess. 

And very naturally, he would conclude that, whatever 
Jesus may have been, a Messiah He was not. . No Son of God 
would have so utterly failed in His mission of 
establishing the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. 
No Divine Being would have suffered Himself to 
be slain by human hand, and that, before the purpose of His 
coming had been fulfilled. No Savior of all mankind would to 
this day have continued unknown to more than half of the 
world which He had been sent tosave. If a Messiah had been 
born, and had done the work for which He had been divinely 
sent, our Hindu traveller would conclude, the world would 
have been far different to-day. Warfare would long since 
have ceased. Hatred between man and man would have been 
heard of no more. Wherever human being dwelled there also 
would have dwelled the spirit of God, and brotherly peace 
and that mutual good will that knows no difference between 
race or color or nationality. 

I have purposely presented these arguments—arguments 
that were actually offered, some years ago, in a friendly 
religious discussion between a cultured Hindu 
and myself—that we might have some conception 
of how the story of Jesus, as a Son of God and 
a Messiah, is received by followers of faiths other than 
Judaism, the Jew’s disbelief in the Messiahship of Jesus being 
generally charged either to obstinacy or prejudice or stupidity. 

As is well known, the Jew is no participant in the cele- 
bration of Christmas as the natal day of a Christ, a Messiah, 

a Savior of mankind. He knows that the festal 
ee celebration of the night of December 24th is older 
than Christianity, that it is of pagan origin, a 
remnant of the ancient and world-wide solar worship, that 
made the winter solstice, at the end of the solar year, an 
especial occasion for rejoicing, for lighting of logs and candles, 


Disbelieves that a 
Messiah had come 


His perplexity that 
of Jew. 
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for decorating the home with green sprigs or trees, for receiving 
visits from Santa Claus, for exchanging presents and for 
liberating slaves, because the shortest day of the year had been 
reached, because the long winter-nights would soon shorten, 
and the days lengthen, and spring and summer come again 
and ripen once more blessed harvests. 

Mindful of the origin of the festival of the winter solstice, 
mindful that the making it the natal night of Jesus was a 
makeshift to give a Christian character to an y.y seagy to cele- 
ineradicable pagan festival, was a clever substi- brate it as Volks- 
tution of the birth of the Son for the rebirth of 
the Sun, and conscious also that it is generally celebrated as 
a Volksfest,a festival of universal rejoicing, no regard being 
paid by very many tothe religious aspect that has been given 
to it by the church, the Jew is even ready to take part in the 
general happiness and good-will that prevails on that day, 
ready, especially for the sake of the young, to celebrate it as 
it was celebrated in the long ago, when all the world was 
young, when even the old were but children of larger growth. 
. And, though aware that nothing is historically known of 
the natal day of Jesus, the Jew is even ready to celebrate . 
Christmas day as the anniversary of the birth of 
Jesus, that day being as good as any other for 
‘rejoicing that from his people has gone forth the 
one man who, more than any other, has influenced the religion 
and life of the occidental world; the one man, who carried the 
idealism of the Prophets and Rabbis of cld into a world steeped 
in gross materialism; the one man who, by living the exalted 
lessons taught by the wise men of Israel, and by stamping his 
personality upon his immediate followers, set the exemplar of 
the true religious life for all time and for every people; the 
one man who, no matter how great the wrongs and crimes that 
have been perpetrated in his name, and, no matter how many 
and how flagrant the liberties that have been taken with his 
teachings, has left behind a moral code that, had it been faith- 
fully practiced by those professing themselves his followers, 
would long since have obliterated every difference between Jew 
and Non-Jew, would long since have established peace and 
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good-will among more than one-half of human kind, if not in 
all the world. 

But the Jew is not ready to celebrate Christmas as the 
natal day of a Messiah, and from what I know of the Jew and 

of his history, I can safely say that he never will 
ce eee be. On the contrary, it is on such days as 

Christmas that he is readier-than ever to raise 
his protest against the mistranslation and misconception and 
perversion of the Messianic dreams of the Prophets of old, 
dreams of God-inspired idealists and enthusiasts, dreams that 
looked to the coming of a savior, who would save the people 
of Israel from the cruel yoke of the heathen, of a redeemer, 
who would redeem the land of Palestine from the power of the 
tyrant, would cleanse it of its pollution, as did the valiant 
Maccabees in earlier days, would rehabilitate Jerusalem and 
its proud Temple in their pristine glory, would restore the 
scattered and lost of Israel to their native soil, where, beating 
their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks, and making their land once more to overflow with milk 
and honey, they would again sit under their vines and fig-trees, 
enjoying the fruit of their labor, with none to hurt them, with 
none to make them afraid.* 

It is on such days as Christmas and Easter that Jews feel 
more keenly than on all other days the infamy which unscru- 
pulous propagandists heaped upon them in free- 
ing the Romans from the guilt of having nailed 
a Jewish patriot and martyr to the cross, from 
the guilt of having written over his lacerated head the words 
Jesus Nazarenus Rex Judzorum, Jesus of Nazareth King of the 
Jews, as a warning of the fate awaiting other would-be-deliv- 
erers of the Jews, and then charging the Jews with the 
absurdest of all charges, with having crucified a Messiah, with 
having killed a God. 

Louder than on other days does the Jew declare on such 
days as Christmas that a Messiah has not yet come. Had he 
come, the Jew would have been the first to know of his advent, 
for from off his hands and feet would have been stricken the 
chains which a cruel world has fastened upon him, which have 


Jew’s protest loud 
on Christmas day. 


* Isaiah U1, 2-4; X1, 9; Micah rv, 4. 
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held him shackled to the direst fate that has ever fallen to the 
lot of man; and from off his brow would have been lifted the 
lacerating crown of thorns which a malignant world has pressed 
upon him. 

Had a Messiah been born, he would have been a Messenger 
of Peace and Good Will, a disseminator of brotherly love and 
neighborly kindliness, and he would never have 4 w,ssian would 
suffered that people, that has deserved better have come as 
than all others for the work it has done in the Peeemaker 
civilization and spiritualization of half of mankind, to endure 
massacre, outrage, cruelty, exile, expatriation, ignominy, at 
the hands of those calling themselves followers of the Messiah. 

Had a Messiah been born, there would never have entered 
into life those horrible instruments of cruelty, the inquisition, 
the torture chambre, the autos da fe, that, for 

s 4 Would not have 
many dark and brutal centuries, tried to make guffered cruelties 
the name of the Messiah glorious and blessed ae ie In 
ationg the Jews. 

Had a Messiah been born, he would never have suffered 
those whose hands were red with human blood, and whose 
hearts were black with foulest guilt, those, who had upon their 
souls the murder of such noble men as Savanarola, John Huss, 
Jerome of Prague, Giordano Bruno, Michael Servetus, Bishop 
Latimer, and a host of others, He would never have suffered 
the slayers of these noble men to style themselves avengers 
on the Jews for a crime charged against ancestors of Jews, a 
crime which they did not commit at all. 

Had a Messiah been born, those outrages against Jews in 
Russia, outrages against tottering old men, against defenseless 
women and helpless infants, which during the 
past decades of years have appalled civilized 
society, could never have been looked upon unmoved, un- 
stopped by one who as God, the Son, had been sent upon the 
earth by God, the Father, to purge it of godlessness and to 
cleanse the heart of man from sin. 

And if it be held that all these sufferings have been visited 
upon the Jew for having spurned the Messiahship of Jesus, 
then, the Jew’s answer is, if a Messiah had been born, he 
surely would have made His Messiahship known to those of 


Nor in the present. 
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whom and among whom and for whom He was born, and when 
they did not and could not recognize in Him the Messiah they 
had looked for, He, the God to whom all things are possible, 
would have opened their eyes, and in the goodness of His heart 
would have made them to see, instead of shutting their eyes yet 
tighter, and then visiting upon them, nineteen hundred years 
long, the direst punishment for not seeing and believing what 
their intellect did not permit them to see and to believe, 
Had a Messiah been born, a very large part of the history 
of those who profess themselves His followers would never 
have been written in blood. Never would. we 


Nor essen have read of persecutions and cruelties and 
among risttans a A 
thoviveltes: bloodsheds among Christian sects because of 


merest verbal differences as to the nature of the 
Messiah or as to the real meaning of dogmas and doctrines 
disseminated in His namz. Never would we have read of 
conversions effected with the edge of the sword, never of the 
annihilation of the Albigensis and the Waldensians, never of 
the St. Bartholomew night massacre, nor of the Spanish out- 
rages in the Netherlands, nor of the thousand other cruelties 
of Christian against Christian, perpetrated for the glory of the 
Messiah. 

Had a Messiah been born, it is but reasonable to believe 

that He would have entered the world to guide aright its 
moral destiny. Of what good would have been 
Nor present-day His coming, if it was but to withdraw again 
sufferings and 
wrongs. almost as soon as He had come, and to leave the 
world as bad as He had found it? Turn where 
we may to-day, we see little of a Messiah having come. War 
rages; evil flourishes; vice festers on the very surface of society. 
Governments and corporations are steeped in corruption. 
Greed and selfishness are the ruling passions. 

Yes, the Messiah is yet to come. The peace and good- 
will that are manifest on the one day of Christmas need 
multiplication by the number 365. When that 
number shall have been reached the Messianic 
age will have dawned, and every man, woman 
and child that helped to bring it on will have been a Messiah ~ 
—a son, a daughter, of God, 


The Messiah yet 
to come. 
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“Made Wise Through Pity.” 


A DrIscoursk, At TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 
Philadelphia, February 5th, 1905. 


SCRIPTURAL SELECTION: JONAH, Chapter Iv. 
Text: “In his love and in his pity he redeemed them.”’ IsaIAH LXIII, 9. 


In a little prayer that is offered as grace at my table, there 
occurs the expression: ‘‘May we, in partaking of our meal 
remember that food is given us to sustain life, i 

. , f “Self first, our 
and that life means service—service to ourselves, fetiowmen next,” 
to our fellowmen, and to Thee, the Giver of All.’’ pean of modern 
A guest questioned, one day, the wisdom of the i 
wording of that grace. He believed it smacked of selfishness 
to speak of service to self first, and he thought it a bit sacrile- 
gious to mention God as the last of all to whom service is to 
be rendered. 

The criticism was not surprising. The friend was raised 
in the old-school theology that confines religion largely to the 
House of God, that makes piety synonymous : 

k 3 i Teaching of old 
with modes of worship and with the manner of theology“God first 
complying with the ceremonial law. According nets all 
to that conception of religion, God exists solely 
for the purpose of being worshipped, and for keeping a strict 
watch on man’s compliance with all the minutize of the cere- 
monial law; He is with nothing so much pleased as with 
receiving all the attention of man, as if man had not needs of 
his own which God wants him to look after first, as if man 
had not duties toward his fellowmen that next required his 
attention, as if the Bible had not taught in diverse places that, 
by serving our own best interests and those of our fellowmen, 
we, at the same time, render the highest service unto God, 
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Of all obsolete forms of belief, the one that dies hardest is 
the tenet that it is in service of God that we show our piety 
most, that the larger the number of our prayers, 
the longer the hours of our fasting, the more 
numerous our genuflexions, the stricter our com- 
pliance with the ceremonial law, the more acceptable are we 
in the sight of God—even though some of that time, expended 
on alleviating the sufferings of our fellow-kind, might have 
brought light into some darkened home, and cheer to some 
sorrowing soul. So deep-seated is the belief that formal wor- 
ship constitutes piety, that it is quite a common thing to hear 
people, whose every thought and deed is an act of religion, 
whose every word is witness that the love of God and the love 
of man dwell in their hearts, speaking of themselves as not 
being religious, when what they really mean to say is that 
they are not followers of the ceremonial law. , 

Slow is the headway of that understanding of religion that 
regards all modes of service, all manners of worship, all forms 
and ceremonies as but a means to definite end— 
that of consecrating self, through communion with 
God, to the development of the highest interests 
of self and those of our fellowmen. 

The wording of the grace, spoken of at the beginning of 
our discourse, is correct. If life have any purpose at all, it 

must be that of developing to their utmost the 
Soh St '” powers and faculties with which we have been 

dowered. We have been given a brain to think, 
a heart to feel, a soul to aspire. The greater the time and 
labor we bestow on their development, the higher we rise in 
moral excellence and human usefulness. The better the care 
we bestow on the physical body, the easier and the speedier is 
the development of our intellectual and moral and spiritual 
nature. It is evident, therefore, that self-interest, self-care, 
self-protection, self-preservation is the first law and duty of life. 

With all our boasted advance in modern times, we have 
scarcely caught up with that great moral principle, which 

Rabbi Hillel enunciated nearly two thousand 
ras years ago, when he said: ‘‘If I am not for my- 

self, who is forme? And if I am only for myself, 
where is the use of me? And if not now, when?” 


Piety misunder- 
stood. 


Worship but means 
to end. 
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I know of no teaching more unselfish, more sturdily 
independent, than that of ‘‘Self first!’’ than that of guiding 
one’s life on the principle that, if I am not for wi cares not for 
myself no one else will be or ought to be for me; self cares not for 
but, if I am for myself, no one else need be for hs: 
me, and, besides, I may be able to be of service to many 
another. The farmers have a saying: ‘‘A man that gives 
away all his seed-corn in the spring will beg in the autumn.”’ 
It is a saying which all of us can afford to commit to memory. 
Charity has become a fad in certain quarters, and many a one 
Wits a reputation for being good to others at the cost of being 
bad to himself or to his own. He that has eyes only for others’ 
needs is blind to his own, and often stalks into ruin through 
such blindness. Many a one’s ill health or poverty or family 
trouble had its origin in his attending to every body’s affairs 
except his own. No one can be a friend to others who is an 
enemy to himself and to his household. No one can,build up 
another's home who ruins his own. No woman can mother 
another’s children whose own children are ill-fed, ill-trained, 
because of a lack of a mother’s care. 

Few people do as much harm to charity as those who 
neglect their own in trying to help others. They become 
deterrents. People point them out as warnings. 
“You see that man, yonder,’’ they say, ‘‘ he was 
a rich man once, and was honored and respected 
in the community. He began to dabble in charity, he gave 
too freely, loaned too readily,—to-day he is a ruined man.’’ 
“Vou see that woman there,’’ they continue, ‘‘hers was a 
happy home once; she acquired the charity fad, she gave up 
her time to slumming, to attending sewing societies for the 
benefit of the Hottentots, to absenting herself night after 
nigat attending meetings; servants managed the household 
and the nursery; husband and children, finding no cheer at 
home, sought and found it elsewhere, and a once happy home 
now lies in ruins,’’ and they generally conclude by saying: 
‘‘we have seen enough of charity to keep our hands off it 
for ever.’’ 

So you see, Hillel was right when he said: ‘‘If I am not 
for myself, who is for me?’’ But he did not stop there; he 


Self-neglect harms 
charity. 
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miieciie dale. went on to say: ‘‘If I am only for myself, where 
care, however, is is the use of me?’’ The law of self-care implies 
Sore care for others. Self-care means search for 
happiness, for peace and safety, for the necessities of life, for 
education and companionship, and these we cannot have unless 
we live in society. And we cannot have them even in society, 
unless our fellowmen are safe and well, unless self-care co- 
ordinates with care for others. As society is now organized, 
a proportion of it will ever be weak and helpless, thriftless and 
shiftless, diseased and defective, vicious and criminal. To 
suff=r these to continue uncared for, unaided, uncorrected, is 
to neglect self as much as them, is a disregard of self-interest 
as great as would be the sufferance of a malarial swamp in our 
immediate environment. If, with power to help at my com- 
mand, I can look upon these unfortunates, without a feeling 
of pity, without an effort to save, to alleviate, to guide, am I 
not worse than brute, for are there not species of animals in 
whom the feeling of pity, the impulse of aiding in danger and 
of alleviating suffering is remarkably developed ? 

The law of humanity makes all men kin, and the law of 
kinship is kindness. In fact, the word £imd and kin are derived 
See eeneers from the same root. As that family prospers 
imposes duties of best where the law of kindness rules among all 
weer By a its kin, so fares that society best in which kind- 
ness links all its members into a bond of fellowship. And as 
that body is soundest in which all organs coordinate harmoni- 
ously and cooperate helpfully, so is that state of society 
healthiest in which all are the care of each, and each is the 
care of all. ‘‘ The human race,’’ as Fichte taught a century 
ago, ‘‘is an individual of which each man and woman is a 
separate organ.’’ Let but one of these organs be disabeled or 
diseased, and the strength and efficiency of the whole body is 
correspondingly impaired or debilitated. 

It is not for nothing that civilized society has cherished as 
the very foundation of ethical religion the teachings ‘‘ Love 

thy neighbor as thyself.’’ ‘‘ Do unto otheis as 
parate " Id have others do unto you.”’ ‘“‘ Bear 
and practice of the YOU WOU you. 
great religious §=9ye one another’s burdens.’’ And it is because of 
these teachings more than any other that Judaism 
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and Christianity have made the headway they have. And it 
was because of the translation of these teachings into their 
daily lives that the founders of these religions acquired their 
eternal hold on the hearts of mankind. Their mental and 
moral and spiritual culture showed that they did not neglect 
self, but their lives also showed that they did not forget their 
duties toward their fellowmen. Where men suffered, where 
men hungered for the bread of life, where men were oppressed 
and wronged, where they had fallen and gone astray, there 
was their heart, there their pity, there their service. The man 
of crime, the woman of sin—all had their commiseration, their 
counsel to sin no more, their encouragement to walk henceforth 
in the way of righteousness. 

Yes, I know the all too oft-repeated saying: ‘‘ These men 
had time to take an interest in suffering humanity, but we are 
busy, we have all we can do to attend to our own They had lege 
affairs.’’ The society that is too busy to extend time and means 
a helping hand to a suffering brother will in the aa 
end give up more time, and for the most partin vain, in trying 
to eradicate the ills and wrongs that will have had time to root 
themselves deep. No, these great teachers of mankind were 
busy men, hard-working men, tillers of the soil, herdsmen, 
fishermen, artisans. And they were poor men, earning their 
bread in the sweat of their brow. ‘They were rich only in 
heart, in pity, rich in what many of us, with all our wealth, 
seem so poor. 

And I know that other saying: ‘‘ By and by, when I shall 
have accumulated money enough, I shall have plenty of time, 
then will I do my share toward bettering the sad 
lot of my suffering brethren.’’? When will that (henshalwe 
day come? When will you have accumulated 
enough? When the once dreamed of fortune of $10,000 will be 
reached, the $100,000 goal will be in front of you. When that 
will be reached, your appetite will be whetted for the million. . 

And when will you have plenty of time? When you will 
be old and decrepit? When the body shall have grown feeble 
and the mind shall have lost itscunning? When 
the hand shall have become so calloused by selfish- “" Testo 
ness as to be no longer able to pinch off a crumb 
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from all your fortune for the poor? Will it be when the ear, 
through constant refusal to listen to the cry of suffering, shall 
have become so hardened as to be no more moved by the wail 
of hunger, by the pang of cold, by the cry of cruelty and oppres- 
sion? Will it be when such wrongs as those now suffered by 
the white slaves in your city will no longer be able to arouse 
your indignation, or stir you to save other fathers’ daughters 
and other brothers’ sisters from a life of infamy and shame? 
Will it be when the appeal to you out of the heart of the Ghetto 
for aid to maintain religious instruction and religious service, by 
means of which their children might be saved from the abysses 
of sin that surround them, will, as now, fall upon deaf ears? 
I know of nothing at which future generations will wonder 
as much as at the revelations that were made during the past 
week or two, of the moral evil festering unhin- 
dered on the very surface of our city,—young 
women, often mere children scarcely in their 
teens, lured to dens of vice by traffickers in human flesh, 
tempted from homes of innocence to houses of sin by dealers in 
infamy, trapped, sold, imprisoned, almost within reach of our 


Consequences of 
our lack of pity. 


voice. 

I spoke of revelations during the past week or so; I should 
have said during the past decade of years. We have known of 
Evils that pity this trafiick going on for years. We have known 
might have pres of the hundreds of innocents that have been 
Sone offered to that Moloch of sin. _We have known 
of the hundreds of others marked for the orgies. We have 
pointed our finger to the causes that made such debasement 
and outrage possible. We sounded, time and again, a loud 
cry of alarm. We showed how the unfortunate indwellers of 
our crowded and filthy Ghetto were the special prey of these 
purveyors of vice. We pleaded for decent homes for these 
people. We showed how every sense of decency was blunted 
by the crowded and miserable condition in which they lived— 
often six or eight persons of all ages and of both sexes thrown 
together into one or two rooms that had to serve the purpose 
of living-room, sleeping-room, kitchen, laundry, workshop, 
dining-room, hospital. We showed how the slavery of the 
sweat-shop-life in the filthy Ghetto bred discontent and revolt, 
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and made even the vilest kind of life preferable to the constant 
grind of toil at starvation wages. We showed how a remedy 
lay in scattering these people, in diversifying their occupations, 
in ennobling their environment, in encouraging and facilitating 
their return to the soil, where there is physical and moral 
health and wealth in abundance for all. We showed how the 
young of these people needed especially the moral and spiritual 
influences of religious instruction, and that provisions must be 
made for the needs of their soul as much as for the needs of 
their body. 

What has our answer been? Condemnation of these 
unfortunates in plenty ; of words of pity there have been few. 
What voice was raised in their behalf? What foot moved to 
their assistance? What hand lifted for their rescue? What 
if our own daughters had been so exposed, had been lured 
to infamy and shame as these unfortunates had been? What 
if we had lifted our voices, and cried aloud to those who had 
‘the power to help: ‘‘ Have pity on us, save us, shield us, 
deliver us !’ What if we had received the answer that we have 
given them? 

And what of our exultant admiration in our churches of 
the Biblical teachings: ‘‘Love thy nzighbor as thyself.’’ 
‘“‘ Whatsoever ye would have that men should do 4,,, ploty lie ht 
to you, that do ye even unto others.’’ ‘‘ Breth- than in half the 
ren, bear ye one another’s burdens.’’ I tell you oe 
friends, there is a good deal of fie¢y that, to become serviceable, 
requires the erasure of its middle letter ec. What would be left 
would be fity. ‘There is more piety in pity than in half of all 
your creeds. 

Let me once more refer you for atimely and needed lesson 
to the text of Parsifal, that twice before this has been to us a 
source of religious inspiration and of moral in- 
struction. You remember how Amfortas, upon 
yielding to sin, received a mortal wound which 
no physician could cure and no balm could soothe. ‘There is 
a prophecy that healing would come at last through one, who 
is guileless and innocent, and who, through pity, has become 
wise. Parsifal appears. Being guileless and innocent, he 
raises the hope that he might be the promised healer, Amfortas 


Parsifal made wise 
through pity. 
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is brought into his presence. ‘The lad looks upon his sufferings 
unmoved ; disappoints the hopes he has raised, and is driven 
off. Years pass. Parsifal returns. ‘The lad has grown intoa 
man. He has met with temptation. He has experienced 
suffering. Pity has made him wise. Heis no longer indifferent 
to the sufferings of Amfortas. Pity moves him to touch the 
wound, and it is healed. 

Amfortas symbolizes the unfortunates of our slums and 
Ghettoes. Whether with or without cause, they have yielded 
to the temptation of sin. Misery and suffering 
have seized upon them. All manners of cures 
have been attempted ; all kinds of prophylactics 
have been applied. But none has effected the cure, because 
none has had mixed with it the ingredient of pity. 

Ah, yes, once pity shall seize upon us to the same degree 
' that sin has seized upon these unfortunates, once pity shall stir 
in our hearts as suffering tortures theirs, once we 
shall feel drawn towards them as we now feel 
repelled from them, once we shall cease fleeing 
from them as if they were lepers, as if mere brushing against 
them might pollute us, and remember that, had we been 
environed and neglected and tempted as they had been, we 
might have become what they have become—once such pity 
shall seize upon us, and we shall become wise. We will touch 
the wound at its core, and heal it. We will remove the cause 
of the disease. We will better their environments, will provide 
homes that will elevate and not debase. By scattering the 
overcrowded and by diversifying their occupations, we will 
relieve their congestion, their crushing competition, their 
physical and moral pollution. With all our might and main, 
we will aid the stream back to he soil, where the physically 
and morally and spiritually unhealthy will revive and regen- 
erate. Bearing in mind that man lives not by bread alone, but 
by the spirit as well, we will provide the religious school and 
the religious service for which their hearts yearn, which shall 
bring back the lost and the stray, and shall save the still 
spared from becoming lost and from going astray, 


Suffering cured 
through pity, 


Pity will cure our 
evils. 
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From the Author of the “History of Universal 
Literature,” Dr. Gustav Karpeles: 


I regard a translation of it into German as 
exceedingly necessary. We have no work in 
German literature which points out the dif- 
ference between Jew and Christian from a 
modern point of view so critically as you do 
im your book, 


From Dr. B. Felsenthal: 


Coming from the clear mind and warm 
heart of one who masters his subject, written 
in a popular, yet elevated and elevating lan- 
guage, it will, no doubt, contribute very much 
to implant into the hearts of its Jewish 
readers new love for Judaism, and into the 
hearts of its non-Jewish readers esteem and 
appreciation of a people and of a religion 
which many of them were used to look upon 
with prejudice, often with contempt. 

‘ 


Rev. E. P. Dinsmore, Minister of the Second Uni- 
tarian Church, wriies: 


The frame of mind in which the reading of 
the book left me is one of indignation at the 
perpetuation of a falsehood against the Jew- 
ish people which has wrought such cruel 
suffering, and its retention upon the pulpits 
dedicated to Truth, 


Claude G. Montefiore writes in ‘‘The Jewish 
Quarterly Review.”” London. 


‘Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; 
he speaks out in no uncertain voice (and well 
he may) about the calumnies and bitter per- 
secutions from which the Jews have suffered 
and are suffering, but for himself good will, 
forbearance and brotherly love are his watch- 
words; these are the qualities which he de- 
sires to see prevail and it is to advance their 
cause that his book was written. 

One of the most excellent things of Dr. 
Krauskopf’s book is the clear and ingenious 
way in which the author weaves his New 
Testament criticisms and his capital descrip- 
tions of the play together. In the first five 
sermons we are never allowed to forget that 
we are listening to some one who has been to 
Oberammergau, and that his immediate pur- 
pose is to give us a description as well as im- 
pressions of what he actually saw and heard. 
lt is no mere dry criticism therefore which 
the preacher gives us; no mere assertions of 
what he conceives the course of events to 
have g::tually been, but while these criticisms 
and assertions are in a sense the real object 
of the whole book, they are apparently sub- 
ordinated to the impressions and descriptions. 
The total result makes very good reading and 
leaves a pleasing effect upon the mind, 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Ambas- 
sador to Germany, writes: 


The fairness and liberality of your treat- 
ment of the whole subject, as well as the 
beautiful garb you have given the thoughts, 
ought to commend the work to every think- 
ing man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile, 


From ‘‘ The Philadelphia Press.’’ 


Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf's well-known abil- 
ities as a preacher and writer, a scholar and 
aman of sincere thought and high intellec- 
tion, naturally would tend to make anything 
he might write on some great religious cere- 
mony interesting, and a distinct contribution 
to the matter in hand. But when he ap- 
proaches such a subject as the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau from the intense emotional 
standpoint of one who sees his race maligned 
in gross caricature, his discussion and descrip- 
tion take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human docu- 
ment, 


John E. Roberts, Pastor of the Free Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes: 


1 wish every Christian in the world could 
read that book. Every one that is intelligent 
and amenable to reason would want to devote 
every remaining energy to the making of 
amends to that great people whom to execrate 
and despise has been the paramount duty of 
Christians for centuries. 


Israel Abrahams, Editor of the “Jewish Chrone 
icle,’? London, writes ; 


Dr. Krauskopf is always entertaining, here 
he is bold as well... . 

His manner is respectful though strong, ‘he 
is suave though uncompromising. 

Dr. Krauskopf pleases the historian as well 
as the theologian. He analyzes the story of 
the Gospels scene by scene, and fearlessly 
exposes their incredibility, the lack of his 
toric evidence for them. He is particularly 
good about the trial of Jesus. 


From ‘‘ The Jewish Messenger.” 


Dr. Krauskopf writes courageously and to 
the point. His words are for both communi- 
ties and teach a needed lesson to Jew and 
non-Jew. ‘The one will rise from the perusal 
of the book with more reverence for his 
religion and his ancestors; the other with 
more appreciation of the Jewish creed and 
knowledge of Jewish history. It is a book 
adapted to remove prejudices and instil a 
clearer understanding of the rise of Christian 
traditions, 
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A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D, 


Philadelphia, January 7th, 1906. 


Two kinds of thought have possessed the more serious 
among us, since the advent of the new year. Some of us, in 
reviewing the past year, have found occasion for Rea vere 
thankfulness; others have found therein nothing rejoicings and 
but cause for lament. ‘There is a third class to ComP/ain's: 
which, I trust, most of us belong, the class that, upon painful 
review, finds that there is cause both for rejoicing as well as 
for sorrowing. 

There is much reason for being thankful for all that the 
year has brought. Peace has reigned within our borders. 
Our harvests have been bountiful. Our commerce 
and industries have flourished. No shadow of Cs ere 
menacing war or famine or pestilence mars the 
prospect of our view. If there have been losses, there have 
been more of gains. If there has been failure, it may ulti- 
mately prove to have been but another way of spelling success. 
If there has been suffering because of ignorance or avarice or 
inhumanity there have been abundant blessings because of a 
widening of knowledge and a deepening of good will. If 
progress has been slow or entirely unperceived, the fault is not 
with progress but with our impatience or opposition. 

Who has ever seen the grass grow in the genial spring, or 
who has ever marked off the stages by which the first faint 
rays of dawn gradually turn into noon-day bright- 

_ ness, or whose eye ever followed the infinitessimal eo sade: 
gradations through which the newly-born infart 

passes into man’s estate? As injurious as would be a too 
rapid change from darkness to light or from winter to summer 
or from infancy to manhood, so fateful would be a too rapid 
progress from the lower to a higher state in the realm of mind 
or morals. All nature, whether physical or psychic, is under 
the law of evolution, and eyolution operates along lines that 
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are exceedingly slow. It never moves by leaps or bounds. 
With the end it aims at clear before it, it is content to labor 
millions and myriads of millions of years in reaching it. It is 
as if but yesterday since the link connecting us with the lower 
animal was sundered, it will take countless ages before the 
link that shall unite us with the angels, a bond now in the 
process of forming, shall have been completed. 

In our enjoyment of present blessings, we seldom stop to 
measure the length of time that stretches between the sowing 
of the germindl seed and the gathering of the 
ripened harvest. Three thousand years and more 
had to pass before the cry for independence, 
heard at the banks of the Nile, could be heard at the banks of 
the Delaware, and that is only now beginning to be heard at 
the banks of the Neva. How many times three thousand 
years will have to pass before the divine call that Abraham 
heard: ‘‘ Be thou a blessing’’ will resound in the hearts of all 
men, and stir all alike to thoughts and deeds of godliness? 
The higher the goal the slower the progress. If tens of 
centuries had to pass before the crude stone-blade could 
become a McCormick reaper and self-binder, before the dug-out 
canoe could become a transatlantic grey-hound, or the sun-dial 
could become a Lick observatory, or the sharp thorn a sewing 
machine, how many times tens of centuries will have to pass 
before the selfishness and hatred and cruelty of the present day 
will have turned into universal peace and eternal good-will ? 

Knowing, therfore, that evolution, though progressing 
slowly, progresses all the time, there is little reason for lament- 
Progress in some 11% at the slowness of our advance. ‘There is 
things needlessly much that ought to be better but that, by reason 
sion of our present limitations, cannot be better than 
itis. But, it is no less true, that there is much for the better- 
ment of which the time is more than ripe, for the full inaugu- 
ration of which every obstacle is removed, but that nevertheless 
continues in the evil rut of old, because we will not permit it 
to be otherwise. There are a thousand things done to-day 
which we know to be wrong, which we have the power to 
right or root out, yet which we do or tolerate, to our own or 
others’ evil, 


Progress under 
law of evolution. 
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We slave for wealth as if it were the only thing worth 
slaving for, as if all the ages had not made it clear that being 
wealthy is by no means a synonym of being we maxe an 
happy. Wecringe and bow before the so-called idolatry of mere 
successful, even though the story of the lives of *"°°*S* 
many of them may disgust us, or their lack of heart may 
offend us. We worship success as we worship nothing else, 
and show a reverence to the man of mere brain that we never 
dream of showing to those whose excellence is only of the 
heart. We make an idol of the success-producing brain—and 
by success we generally mean skill in outstripping and out- 
shining others, no matter what the means may be that are 
employed. For the development of such power we deem no 
labor too great, no expense too large. From Kindergarten to 
University, the highest ambition is to cram the head full with 
the knowledge or accomplishments that may assure worldly 
success; that the heart and soul may in the mean time be 
dwarfed and starved seems of little concern to society. From 
home to school and from school to home, the child is hounded 
with the thought that the greater its brain-power the greater 
its success in life; and, to make sure of that success, the 
training of the heart is only too often sacrificed. 

There are those who go the entire length of eliminating 
the heart element in entering upon the battle of life. The 
heart has no place, say they, in the modern ,,.., agbeded.a 
struggle for éxistence; on the contrary, it is often hindrance in 
a harassing. obstacle on the road to victory, Pave ofl" 
Where the hand of all men is against each, say they, there is 
no place for scruples of conscience and no time for listening to 
the mandates of the heart. There is but one battle-cry, and 
that is Szccess, and where that is to be obtained, little or no 
heed is to be paid to righteousness or justice, to honor or 
honesty. Once successful, say they, and they will have all 
the honor they want, no matter what the means may have 
been by which their success was obtained; once possessing 
power, and they will see a world at their feet, no matter 
whether their might was secured at the cost of right. The 
world has smiles and wreaths—so runs their doctrine—for the 
man who succeeds, for the man of brain; it has but the sneer of 
contempt, or, at best, but a word of pity, for the man who fails. 
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And, vicious as the argument is, they seem to be justified 
in presenting it, for, we see men courted because they have 
succeeded, who, were they to lose their fortune 
or power to day, would be spurned and scorned 
to-morrow, so utterly despicable are they. Men, 
whose mere presence seems to pollute the atmosphere, we see 
admitted into the best society, because a cunning and unscru- 
pulous brain has lifted them financially to the top, even though 
their utter want of heart has long since hurled them morally 
to the lowest abyss of debasement. We see men eminent in 
Congress, in the judiciary, even in the ministry, who, were 
choice to be made with an eye to the heart as well as to the 
head, would be found unworthy even of the lowest office in the 
gift of the people. 

It is to such humiliation of the heart that we must trace 
much of the cause of our modern lament. It is to our relegat- 
ing the education of the heart to the rear, as 
something deserving little or no attention, that 
we must assign the cause of the many corruptions ~ 
that have of late attacked our domestic and social and political 
life. It is to our forgetfulness of the Biblical teaching: ‘‘ Of 
all things to be guarded, guard the heart, for out of it are the 
issues of life’’ that we must attribute the cause of a needlessly 
slow progression in morals. 

We would eliminate a thousand ills of modern society, 
were we to understand that no education is worthy of that 

name in which the same time and care that is 
Head and heart : Z 5 
must intellectual. given to the head is not given to the heart, that 
ize and spiritualize yo training is worthy of the time and money 
each other. : z : Z 

expended upon it, in which the head is not 
spiritualized by the heart, and the heart intellectualized by the 
head. We would progress much faster than we do, were we 
to appreciate truly that no success is true success that wins — 
approval from the head and not also from the heart, and that 
no failure is real failure that has back of it the consciousness 
that, even if, after long and faithful labor, nothing has been 
won of silver and gold, nothing has been lost of honor and 
rectitude. 


Honors for brain 
contempt for heart 


Corruptions due to 
neglect of heart. 
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A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, January 14th, 1906, 


The factors that have made the United States the prosper- 
ous and influential Nation that it has become are many and 
diverse. As the very first, we must mention the priate eit 
kind of people who formed our earliest colonies, built up prosperity 
the love of religious and political liberty that °f °u" Nation. 
brought them here, the liberal government and institutions 
they founded, and which they cherished and guarded and 
bequeathed as the most sacred of all their possessions and 
legacies. As next in order, we must mention the Open Door 
policy our country pursued with respect to the immigrant. 
From the very first, it made the stranger welcome, and, from 
that time to this, there has not been a year that has not wit- 
nessed the landing upon our shores of vast numbers of the 
enterprising, the vigorous, the liberty-loving youth and flower 
of other nations, who, in their eagerness to further their own 
welfare, threw themselves into their labor with a zeal and 
enthusiasm that promoted the welfare of the country as much 
as their own. Next we must mention the great, natural 
resources of our country, our vast areas of land, our fertile 
soil, our rich mines, our ample harbors, our navigable streams, 
our diverse climes, all yielding abundant opportunities for 
hands willing to work and for minds capable of planning new 
modes of enlarging their country’s usefulness and their own 
prosperity. As yet another source of our country’s prosperity, 
we must mention the union that links all our states into a close 
bond of sisterhood, a bond that constitutes a safeguard against 
those frictions and jealousies aiid hatreds that generally exist 
between neighboring peoples of different governments and 
speech, and that only too frequently give rise to bitter and 
disasterous wars. 
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Yet, not any of the factors that I have named has con- 
tributed as much toward the upbuilding and safe-guarding of 
our Nation’as has the Public School. Greater 
than the sacred heritage which our Pilgrim ~ 
Fathers have bequeathed unto us, greater than 
the welcome which our country has extended to the immigrant, 
greater than the natural resources of our land and the union 
between our states, has been our system of public school edu- 
cation, that has welded:into a common, homogeneous, patriotic 
people a vast, heterogeneous populace, coming from all parts 
of the world and bringing with them all sorts of ideas and 
characteristics. 

Without a public school as a unifier of dissimilar peoples, 
every advantage of salubriousness of climate, of productiveness 
; of soil, of wealth of mines and of facility of com- 
merce would have failed of beneficent results. 
The people would have constituted a mass of 
nationalities within a nation, split up into different languages, 
animated by different prejudices, jarring against each other and 
warring with one another, pulling to the same extent apart as 
they now hold together, and out of such a Babel of confusion 
no nation of our present dimension and prosperity could ever 
have emerged. ‘The Public School was, from the first, the 
crucible in which all that was foreign and un-American was 
scummed off, and in which the purified mass left behind was 
prepared for mintage into true American citizenship. 

It was in the public school, where the children of the rich 
and poor sat side by side, that the lesson of the equality of all 
before God and before the law was first and 
lastingly implanted. It was in the public school, 
whence went forth many of our noblest presidents 
and wisest statesmen and ablest upbuilders of our country, 
that the lesson or equal right and equal opportunity became 
the life-dower of every pupil. It was in the public school, 
where the only wealth recognized was the wealth of mind, and 
where the only distinction rewarded was that of ccnscientious 
labor, that the rich learned the superiority of mind over gold, 
and the poor realized the possibilities of close application and 
of sterling worth. It was in the public school, where gathered 


Greatest of all the 
Public School. 


Unified the 
different peoples. 


Inculcated the 
spirit of democracy 
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daily all classes and conditions of pupils, that boys and girls 
were fitted for the school of life; it was there, where they 
learned to know the varieties of people that make up human 
society, the sunshines and shadows that enter into human 
existence, and found it later a most useful knowledge for 
keeping the intellect awake, the heart warm, the hand active, 
and for moving with the least possible friction among their 
fellow-kind. 

Many and remarkable were the deeds of heroism and wis- 
dom of our Pilgrim Fathers, but I know of none that in fore- 
sight and self-abnegation exceeded their estab- p04 our most 
lishing a free, public school, and their making profitable invest- 
attendance upon it compulsory, and this but a ™"* 
few years after their landing at Plymouth Rock, and before 
they had yet acquired the means of keeping hunger and cold 
and the wild beast and the wild man from their doors. ‘The 
£400 which the founders of Boston voted, but six years after 
the settlement of that city, for the establishment of a free 
public school, a sum exceeding the entire tax levy of the 
colony for the year, was the most profitable investment ever 
made for our country. Neither our war of independence 
nor our conquest of the vast trans-Mississippi region nor our 
purchase of Louisiana nor our abolition of slavery has yielded 
the profits that has accrued to us from that investment in that 
little Massachusetts ‘‘ school house beside the church.’’ ‘That 
little school-house has grown into tens of thousands of schcol- 
houses, and the two or three teachers have grown to hundreds 
of thousands, and the few score pupils have grown to more 
than fifteen millions, and not all our banking houses equal in 
value the worth of our schools, nor all our banknotes the 
worth of our school-books, nor do all our army and navy, all 
our forts and armories afford the protection to our Nation that 
is afforded by the boys and girls of our free public schools. 

And as long as our free public school will continue to be 
reverenced by us as the most sacred legacy of our fathers so 
long will our country continue safe and sound at ,, icidvak ate 
the core, so, long will the equality upon which Public School safe 
our Nation is founded and the spirit of liberty °U” Republic sate. 
by which it is secured continue as the bulwark of our republic 
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and as the palladium of our rights. For, a free government 
can be maintained only by a people capable of self-government 
and unified by the same standards of right and duty, and, 
without a universal and unified system of free public school 
education, such self-government and unification are impos- 
sible. 

In a free country, a man’s power of self-government must 
precede his power of governing others or of being governed by 
Public School best Others, and that power can only be acquired in a 
training groundfor free public school, where all alike, rich and poor, 
democratic life. ¢,-eign-born and native, are under the same rule 
and discipline, instructed in the same lessons, stirred by the 
same stories of our heroic fathers, inspired with the same 
patriotic ideals, spurred with the same ambitions for their own 
and their country’s welfare. ‘Thither they bring their different 
national, racial and religious antecedents, and, once under the 
influence of the public school, whatever is foreign to the 
American spirit is eliminated, the segregated is unified, the 
un-American is Americanized. And thither they bring their 
different abilities and dispositions, the pampered is placed into 
‘een competition with the one whose whole life has been a 
struggle, the slow with the quick-witted, the indifferent with 
the eager, and the rivalry and emulation that ensue awaken 
what lies dormant in each, arouse talents and prepare for 
achievements that otherwise would have be:n impossible. It 
is because of that reason that our greatest men have cone from 
our public schools, and it is because of these achievements of 
the public school that Daniel Webster said: ‘‘ If I had as many 
sons as old Priam had, I would send them all to the public 
school.’’ : 

But the enthusiasm for the public school that stirred the 
people in the days of Daniel Webster and in the generations 
Public School no Preceding his is not the enthusiasm of the present 
longer honored as day. As if the world needed another illustration 
in former days. Gf human ingratitude, the public school, that has 
contributed more than any, other factor toward making our 
Nation the freest and most prosperous on the face of the earth, 
receives but scant recognition to-day. 
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An insidious, foreign foe, a foe born and fostered under 
autocratic and monarchic governments, in which the caste 
system rules, in which wealth distinctions divide 
the people into rigidly separate classes, has in 
late years, and with constantly increasing viru- 
lence, attacked the most American of all our institution, our 
public school, the institution with which the weal and woe of 
our republic are most intimately bound up. Many of our 
people have acquired wealth in late years, and wealth has in 
many of them begotten a spirit of snobbishness, of clannish- 
ness, a feeling that, having wealth, they are better than those 
who have it not, and that, therefore, they must move only in 
circles of their own, and have their children attend schools of 
theirown. The system of education that, at one time, was 
good enough for the Mayflower people and their descendants, 
the system of education that has given our country its best 
brain and brawn, is no longer good enough for them. ‘Their 
children, they say, must not mingle with the rabble that 
generally attends public schools, albeit, they themselves may 
have been poor, when they started life, and may have acquired 
in the public school that training that made their success 
possible. 

And so, attending private schools, which, at one time, 
was generally looked upon as a sign of a pupil’s intellectual 
or physical or moral unfitness to keep up with filch cegard pubile 
the studies of the public school, has become a school fit only for 
fashion, so much so, that few wealthy parents, °°" 
whatever their private opinion may be, have, now-a-days, the 
moral courage to send their children to the public schools. 
So far has that snobbishness extended, that a gentleman 
frankly acknowledged the other day, that he sends his son to 
a private school, and bears the additional expense, not because 
he believes that the boy will learn more there than in the 
public school but because his wife insists that it is regarded 
improper for people of their social standing to send their 
children to public schools. And that is not yet the worst, we 
find any number of parents, who cannot afford that extra and 
unnecessary expense, and yet follow the fashion, that the child 
may not lose caste and be classed with the rabble. 


Endangered by the 
private school. 
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I know of no greater menace to the perpetuation of our 
political and social equality than the maintenance of private 
Separation of chit: P@Y schools for the children of the rich and 
dren must lead to public free schools for the children of the*poor. 
disunion of adults. 1 know of no greater menace to that spirit of 
democracy, that has made us in truth an & Pluribus Unum, 
‘‘one people out of many and diverse peoples,’’ than indoctri- 
nating the future citizens of our land, in their earliest years, 
with the teaching that there is a difference between them and 
other children, a difference wholly based on wealth. I know 
of no greater calamity that can befall our Nation than the 
withdrawal from the public school the moral support of the 
country’s representative citizens, than the debasement of the 
public school to a sort of pauper institution, to a kind of 
“intellectual soup-house,’’ or a Squeers institute, where the 
children of the poor have daily administered to them doses 
of free, intellectual ‘‘treacle and sulphur.’’ Once we arrive 
at that stage,—and the constantly increasing drift away from 
the public school to the private school would seem to indicate 
that that day is not far distant—and we shall constitute a 
nation composed of patricians and plebeians, instead, as in the 
days of our glory, one common people; we shall constitute an 
oligarchy or a monarchy or an autocracy, instead as hitherto 
‘‘a government of the people, by the people, for the people;’’ 
we shall have a repetition of those civil strifes and internecine 
wars that turned the ancient Roman republic into a monarchy, 
and the monarchy into an autocracy, an autocracy that effected 
the ruin of the greatest empire of the ancient world. 

This separation of the children of the rich from those of 
parents who are not so fortunately circumstanced arises, I 

believe, more from thoughtlessness, more from 
Advantages ef A 5 5 
Public School out- blindly following an obsolete European practice, 
weigh those of = than from a desire of intentionally insulting by 
private school. Ra. 

far the largest part of our fellow-citizens, who 
have no money for the luxury of private schools, who see no 
need for them, excepting for such children who are mentally 
or morally or physically too weak to keep pace with the 
progress of healthy children in the public schools. I have not 
a word to say against the proficiency of the private school, 


a 
neither do I claim perfection for the ‘public school, but, com- 
paring fault with fault, I believe that the good points of the 
public school will far outweigh those of the private school. 

And there is not an advantage that the private school has 
which the public school could not be made to have, nor is there 
a fault in the public school that could not be 

F : 5 ae F Disadvantage of 
eradicated, if our representative citizens, instead puptic school 
of withdrawing their children from the public Sorte exercome 
school, instead of turning their backs upon it, ae 
would leave their children where they belong, where the 
founders of our Nation meant them to be, and give the public 
school the thought and attention that it deserves at their hand. 
If the curriculum contains too few or too many studies, if the 
hours are too long or too short, if the tasks are too difficult or 
too easy, if the school-buildings are too few and the class-rooms 
too crowded, there is not a fault that could not be overcome, 
there is not a citizenship right that parents could not enjoy, if 
they would but choose to exercise their citizenship duties. 

And, what though poor children attend the school that is 
attended by the rich? There is as little disgrace in poverty 
and as little sin, as there is honor and virtue in p44, chitdren the 
wealth. The discipline of the school demands better for associ- 
cleanliness and orderly behavior alike of rich and *"9 with Poor. 
poor. I pity those rich children whose home-training is such 
that they cannot be trusted, for a few hours daily, to inter- 
course, under the eyes of teachers with children of poorer 
parentage, without being corrupted. And what true American 
will dare claim that corruption is to be found only among the 
poor, while purity abides exclusively among the rich? If 
observation of teachers count for anything, fear is to be enter- 
tained more often for the unindulged, unpampered, unspoiled 
children of the poor than for those of the rich. And if experi- 
ence of educators may be relied upon at all, then are children 
of the rich to be congratulated, that an opportunity is afforded 
them to have their minds sharpened and their characters 
strengthened and their observation widened by contact with 
the vigorous intellect and sturdy character of the children of 
the plain people, and not dulled and weakened and corrupted, 
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as happens only too frequently, through irtercourse with 
degenerate children of degenerate parentage. ; 

In our public school lay the seed of the blessed harvests 
our country has hitherto garnered. There too lies the possi- 
School must be —dDility of yet greater harvests in the future. In 
freed from blight debasing our public school into a pauper-institute, 
or mants we shall but pauperize that spirit of democracy 
that has made well-nigh all things possible for us. Let the 
public school continue sacred to us. Let us preserve there the 
beauty and the sweetness of the Simple Life. Let us guard it 
above all things worth guarding. As long as in our schools 
at least our children are sate from mammion’s blighting power 
there is hope for our Nation, there is a future for our people. 
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The advantages and facilities cff red by the Mount Sinai Cemetery Association to th: irlot hoid: rs 
are Superior to any provided by other Cemeteries. A Mortuary Chapel, with well furnished paric:s 
for ladies and gentlemen, and Receiving Vault have recently }een added. Platf rms are provided 
around the graves. Awnings are supplied in incliument or hct weather. A number of lots are now 
being laid out in the cw part around the chapel. Plans of the grounds can be seen and lots selected 
by applying to WM B HACKENBURG, Vice-President, 612 Arch Street or to OSCAR B. TELLER, 
Secretary, 901 to 9c2 Commonwealth Building, Twelfth and Chestnut Streets. 

The Second and Third, and Fifth and Sixth Strcet cars carry passengers to the terminns at Bridge 
Street twosquares from cemetery), or by taking carson Tacory Branch, passergers can ride direct 
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Che Clik versus the finme. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, January 21st, 1906, 


Daily the lament grows louder that marriages are decreas- 
ing and that divorces are on the increase. And annually 
statistics confirm the daily lament. With every Werisge toceas 
day, the conviction grows stronger that our age ing, divorce 
has become marriage-shy and divorce-mad. It is ™"@#8'"9- 
the unenviable distinction of the United States of leading the 
world in the number of marriageable men and women abstain- 
ing from entering into marriage, and in the number of men 
and women severing the marriage bond after they have entered 
into it. Our courts separate annually more married couples 
than are separated by the courts of all the other civilized coun- 
tries combined, notwithstanding that they possess a population 
six times larger than ours. And so rapid is the pace in which 
we travel towards marriage annullment, that our present per- 
centage of divorces is five times larger than it was twenty-five 
years ago. Some of our states show one divorce for every ten 
matriages, and statisticians have figured out that, if we should 
continue at the rate we have of late proceeded, fully one half 
of our marriages consummated would, by the middle of the 
present century, be terminated by divorce, desertion or volun- 
tary separation. 

If there be truth in the belief that marriages are made in 
heaven, it would seem that that brand is not the most popular 
in our land, else our courts would not so often ya /en-made 
sunder what our churches unite. It is not in- matches 
frequent that a sound of sadness is recognized in ""P°PU@™ 
the minister’s voice when he asks the bridal couple to plight 
their mutual vows, to live lovingly and peacefully together as 
husband and wife, until death shall sever the marriage ring 
that links them into one. Judging from what he has seen and 
heard, he cannot but feel that before the ring shall have lost 
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its bridal sheen, the two hearts which it linked into one may 
be wider apart than the opposite poles, and the two souls that 
have covenanted lasting love and faithfulness may be con- 
jugally dead, blighted by wrong, or stained by foulest guilt. 

Statisticians, furthermore, tell us that 80% of those apply- 
ing for divorce are wives. This is a terrible arraignment of 
Woinan largest husbands, at least so it would appear on its face. 
applicant for And we do not for one moment question the 
itt preponderating share of man’s guilt in our 
marital infelicities. [The causes tributary to this unfortunate 
state of affairs are many, too many for exhaustive discussion 
at this time and place. ‘The best that we can do is to point 
out one or two.evils which may be easily recognized and easily 
remedied, and which, when heeded and corrected, may cou- 
tribute something toward a betterment of conditions that can- 
not be much worse than they are at the present time. 

In the first place, the disinclination to marriage and the 
divorce evil fester largest and foulest in so-called fashionable 
society. ‘To the credit of our middle-class be it 
told that it has as yet been but -slightly attacked 
by the contagion of domestic pollution. And for 
obvious reasons. ‘The refusal of entering into marriage and 
the eagerness to step out of it are, to a large extent, products 
of luxuriant and extravagant and riotous living, products of 
degeneracy and irreligion and indifference to public opinion, 
all growths of abundant means and ample leisure, from which— 
thanks be to God—the middle-classes and the:poor are spared. 
It is this fashionable society that very often unfits man for 
happy and honorable wedded life. It is the young man of 
ample means and abundant leisure who is privileged, by tacit 
consent, to enter upon a life of libertinism, often when scarcely 
out of his teens, without in the slightest degree losing social 
caste, without being any the less welcome in the home of the 
purest or in the company of the saintliest. A soul steeped in: 
such licentiousness soon loses that reverence for womanhood 
that alone can make wifehood sacred and motherhood divine. 
Such moral pollution, when indulged for a length of time, 
renders the libertine either wholly unfit for the marital state, 
or, when entering it, turns the marriage bond for him into an 


Due to libertinism 
of man. 
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oppressive shackle. Accustomed by riotous living hitherto to 
every license, a pure, monogamous, marital life becomes insuf- 
ferable to him, and it is not long before the court sunders what 
God has never joined. 

As another cause of the increasing unwillingness to enter 
married life and overwillingness to step out of it after entered 
upon, we must mention the club. In the club- 
life of the present day we have another illustra- 
tion of how an excellent institution can be perverted into one 
most baneful to domestic happiness. The club has a legitimate 
place in our social life. We are a product of society, and can 
live happiest only in association with our fellow-beings, and 
which association is to fit us all the better for our duties in the 
world, and for our responsibilities in the home. 

But, the club, from having been a place of occasional 
meeting with friends, from having afforded a welcome change 
that restored the clubmember to his family all 
the brighter and happier for his social comming- 
ling with his kind, has become one of the keenest 
competitors of the home. It offers allurements such as few 
households can provide and such as few men can resist, onze 
they have acquired the club-habit. The large membership and 
the considerable dues make possible luxuries and extravagances 
and entertainments such as no home can afford. At its cuisine 
or bar are to be had, at all hours, day or night, the choicest of 
everything, all the delicacies of the season, whatever can tickle 
the palate or tempt even the most cloyed of appetites. There 
are all the fascinations of the pool-room and of the gaming 
table. There are the gymnasium and the Turkish-bath. There 
are the latest papers and the newest magazines. There are 
heard the latest reports of the stock-exchange, of the races 
and other sports. There is repeated the latest list of gossip, 
there is told the newest and raciest story. 

The fascinations of one club are repeated in another club, 
and in yet another, and in another still, for to belong to a 
‘number of clubs is in these days, regarded necessary, for one 
who would be of the smart set. The string of clubs that one 
sees in the newspapers appended to the names of society people, 
is regarded a far higher distinction than are the University 


And to club-life. 
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titles alongside the names of those who earned them by long 
and hard study or by brilliant achievement in the world of 
letters, or in the professions. 
Degree by degree, the club-habit is acquired, and, once it 
has man under its complete spell, farewell home-content! fare- 
, well domestic happiness! Henceforth the club 
The club-habit A 3 : 5 -ane 
hostile to com- iS his home. ‘Thither his mail is sent. There 
panionship with his appointments are made. ‘There he finds his 
wife and family. 5 F : " 
cronies and diversions. ‘There he has his carous- 
als and entertainments. More and more is he weaned from 
his real home, and from all the ennobling influences of home. 
More and more he becomes estranged from woman’s gentle 
sway under the domestic roof. 
Gradually the years in which he might enter into wedded 
‘life slip away from him. Or, if nevertheless he enters the 
marital state, he finds it impossible to surrender the club-habit 
to home life. He drifts back to the club. He resumes the 
habits of hissingle life. He neglects his home. He violates his 
marriage vows. Before long there is another rich bit of gossip 
at the club: ‘'‘Mrs. So and So has applied for alimony,”’ or 
‘*Mr. So and So is suing for divorce,’’ his wife—long smarting 
under her cruel neglect, and, rebelling at last against the 
different standards of morals set up by society for man and for 
woman—imitated her husband in likewise seeking her pastimes 
or pleasures away from home, or, refusing to be called the wife 
of one who denies her the home companionship that is her due, 
accepts the attentions of another, who gives her the companion- 
ship for which her starved heart hungers. 
With such conditions, and others similar to these, prevail- 
ing on the very surface of our so-called best society, it is not 
surprising that we should lead the world in the 
unwillingness of entering marriage and in the 
overwillingness of stepping out of it after entered 
upon. And, instead of it being deemed our shame that 80% 
of the applicants for freedom from a marriage thraldom are 
women, we should—barring the exceptions of which we shall 
speak later—hold it an honor. ‘This refusal to suffer marital 
insult and outrage at the hand of him who at the marriage 
altar vowed to love, honor and cherish her, is the American 


Woman’s rebellion 
justified. 
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woman's highest glory. The Russian woman may bear in 
silence a husband’s tyranny and infamy, without ever as much 
as questioning his right to treat her as he chooses. But not 
so the American woman. She has the courage to insist upon 
all her God-given rights, to demand his keeping his marriage- 
vows as sacred as he expects her to keep hers, and, if he refuses 
to recognize her rights, she refuses to debase herself and to 
profane the sanctity of marriage by continuing as his wife. 
Were all applications for divorce based on such grounds, it 
would not be long before our statistics would annually show a 
material decrease in the number of our divorces. 

But, unfortunately, not all the disinclinations to marriage 

nor all the divorces applied for are due to man’s selfishness or 
to man’s neglect of home or to man’s violation wouan herself 
of his marriage vow. In constantly increasing often an accessory 
numbers woman herself is the guilty party. “"** 
Many a woman’s disinclination to marry is as pronounced as 
is that of many a man; and many young women’s mode of life 
is such as to frighten away acceptable young men, who would 
have been only too glad to enter with them into the married 
state. 

There is the young woman whose love of independence 
and self-help and self-direction robs her of all womanliness and 
makes her mannish. There is the young woman, 
who, in her eager thirst for knowledge, allows 
the years of youth to flit by and to leave her 
behind full of knowledge and empty of those charms that 
attract and keep a husband. There is the young woman whose 
larger opportunity for culture enables her to pass beyond many 
. a young man of equal and even superior station in life, and 
who, being outstripped, is disinclined to offer her his hand in 
marriage, lest his manhood suffer at the side of a wife whose 
education is superior to his own. ‘There is the young woman 
who knows anything and everything excepting what she most 
needs to know: the art of housekeeping, the art of home- 
‘making, the art of cooking and sewing and baking, the art of 
caring for children, the art of sweetening and beautifying the 
family-circle, and of doing such other work with which God 
and nature have especially honored womanhood. ‘There is the 


vither unfit or un- 
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young woman who looks down upon marriage as debasing and 

brutish, who deems.the state of single life preferable to that of 

being taken care of by a husband in return for managing his 
home, and bearing his children, and caring for them. 

All this is bad enough, but it is not yet the worst. There 

are yet worse sins against marriage for which women bear the 

guilt, and which offer another reason why so 


Or untrue to many men are disinclined to marry, or why they 
marriage- : 
obligations. seek release from marriage after they have entered 


uponit. There is the wife who finds home irksome 
and domestic duties degrading, who, eager for an easy life and 
for ample opportunity for self-indulgence and personal display, 
prefers boarding to house-keeping, and, with an abundance of 
leisure on hand, runs from extravagance to extravagance, 
from expense to expense, from dissipation to disssipation, from 
recklessness to recklessness, until marriage spells for her and 
her husband financial and physicial and moral ruin. ‘There is 
the wife who, in her utter selfishness, and in her deplorable 
blindness to the value of children is a home-preserver, as a 
home-cheerer, as a tie that links husband and wife into the 
closest bond of union, negatives those beautiful words of the 
New Testament ‘‘ Suffer the little ones to come unto me,’’ and, 
in having her wish, darkens her home, deadens her soul, 
buries the affections of her heart, drives her husband to the 
club, or to far worse places, and often makes a club-woman of 
herself. 
For, alas, the club is the latest fad or fashion of woman, 
and its interest is fast encroaching upon every interest hitherto 
bestowed upon the home. With a dozen 


Prefers the club-meetings to attend, with no end of club- 
women-club to A ; . : 
Me Goa: duties to perform, little time is left for the home, 


and yet less care is bestowed upon husband and 
family. Or, with so many club-exactions, what club-woman 
wants to be bothered with a home or family at all? A hus-— 
band of such a club-woman, so they argue, ought to feel quite 
elated at the proud position his wife occupies, and at the great 
work she is doing for the betterment of society, and not exact 
of her the additional burden of being his home-keeper and 
child-bearer. 


- scious or unconscious effort on the part of the 
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The flourishing state of many a woman’s club is syn- 
chronous with the darkening of many a woman’s home. And 
to such an extent is this evil spreading that there 
is scarcely a human interest to-day that has not 
a woman’s club for its champion or opponent. 
Religion, philosophy, science, art, music, literature, drama, 
education, morals, commerce, industry, politics, reform, 
sanitation, charity, penology, crimonology, temperance, war, 
mormonism, vivisection, and a hundred other matters engage 
to-day the labor and time of women in their clubs, and enter 
into the keenest competition with the duties of wifehood and 
motherhood at home. ‘The hand of woman that once rocked 
the cradle now swings the gavel. The hand that once wielded 
the broom now wields the pen. The voice that once was heard 
at the cradle-side in sweet lullabies is now heard on the stump 
in political harangues. 

Who does not recognize in this dabbling by woman in all 
sorts of things that constitute man’s legitimate work a con- 


And by it ruins 
the home. 


x ‘ : Woman’s public 
wife and mother to escape her domestic duties, life imperils 


to find an outlet for energy and unspent time ®™ "* 

which she is unwilling to expend in her home? Here is one 
of the reasons why the domestic question has become so 
aggravated, for it is not to be wondered at that servants should 
find housework degrading when the mistress of the home finds 
house-keeping a drudgery and a bore, a subject unknown, 
disliked, and to be avoided at all cost. And who does not 
recognize in woman’s home-shunning and club-seeking a 
flagrant cause of many a man’s fondness for the club? 
Where but in the home can a man be trained for home-life and 
home-fondness and family-affections, and when there is no 
home, no family or, at best, but a semblance of it, what 


else is left for him but the club? Who does not recognize in 


this passing of the home-life the secret of that race-suicide 
that has aroused President Roosevelt to a loud call of warning 
to the women of our Nation, that has moved him to say that 


_ **a woman who has a heart so cold and a brain so shallow and 


selfish as to dislike having children, is, in effect, a criminal * 
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against the race, and should be an object of contemptuous 
abhorrence by all people?”’ ; 
And this note of warning has been strongly seconded by 
former President Cleveland, and by a large number of other 
thinking men and women, who have the interests 
of our country and of our homes at heart. Many 
a one, who, a number of years ago, labored hard 
at the side of woman for her full emancipation, is growing 
conservative and doubtful as to whether his efforts were wisely 
directed. ‘The extremes toward which woman is hurrying are 
alarming. ‘The nervous and physical and moral wreckage she 
is making of her\sex, by reason of overexertion in lines for 
which nature never intended her, proves to them conclusively 
what becomes of woman when she violates the law that God 
has graven upon her heart and stamped into her constitution. 
Back to the Home! must become the watchword of our 
women of to-day. She can find no broader field than the 
Ree Ik home for the exercise of all her powers of head, 
Home!” mustbe Heart and hand. ‘‘here is no reform that she 
vip i bi cannot institute there. There is no wholesome 
influence which she cannot send into the world 
from under her domestic roof. That watchword will decrease 
our divorces and increase our marriages. That watchword 
will relight the smothered fires of domestic hearths. That 
watchword will invigorate our women and ennoble our men. 
That watchword will make homes resound once more with 
the innocent prattle and joyous song and music of little ones. 
That watchword will free the Nation from its menacing peril. 
That watchword will again make of the home a sanctuary, 
will again enthrone the wife and mother as its priestess, as 
its life and all. 


A loud note of 
warning. 
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Sarivty versus Religion. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 
Philadelphia, January 28th, 1906. 


Not a puritan but will admit that puritanism as a form of 
religion has failed; not an ascetic but will acknowledge that 
asceticism offers little attraction toward the 
church. In vain have ecclesiastics sought, even 
with the aid of ban and bull, to banish sunshine 
and gladness from the human heart; in vain have monks and 
hermits labored to prove that God delights in seeing mankind 
miserable. At every such preachment, the heart would speak 
out and say: Had God meant human life to be joyless and 
cheerless, He would never have painted our earth with flowers, 
nor studded our skies with luminous jewels, nor tuned our 
ears to the song of birds, nor taught the babe its cooing, nor 
the mother her lullaby. 

And as the human heart spoke to pleasure-hating religion- 
ists so spoke it to those would-be-reformers, who sought to 
reorganize society on a basis of separation of the 
sexes, on a prohibition of all social intercourse 
between the two, even of all social pleasure by 
each within its own sex. At every such attempt, the heart 
would say: Unless you take cognizance of the social instincts 
and social needs of both men and women, especially of the 
craving of the young for social intercourse with one another, 
your proposed reform is doomed. 

And what the heart has said that has experience demon- 
strated over and over again. No movement, looking to the 
betterment of society, has as yet succeeded that ¢) 5.) instinct as 
did not recognize the need of pleasant social ineradicable as 
intercourse, and that did not make special pro- "seus instinct. 
visions for wholesome pastimes for the young. God has made 
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man and woman the complement of each other, and it is only 
by social intercourse that a mutual exchange of what is best 
in each can be effected. Wherever such intercourse was most 
freely and wholesomely promoted there the highest results of 
civilization were attained; wherever it was neglected or inter- 
dicted, the results proved as disasterous as have all similar 
attempts at neglecting or interdicting religion. 

From time to time, men have risen who attacked the 
religious needs of man as bitterly as the social needs were 
attacked at other times. Religion they declared 
to be a superstition, an expression of ignorance, 
an invention of priest-craft, of which the world 
could not rid itself any too soon. It was a doctrine that was 
especially popular in France, a century and a half ago. Man 
is all matter, so ran their gospel of infidelity, there exists no 
more a soul than there exists a God. What is called God is 
but a fancy of a diseased or deluded mind; what is called soul 
is but a secretion of the brain. ‘The belief in a future life is a 
delusion; the grave finishes all there is of man; when the 
human machine is run down, the curtain is rung down, and 
the farce or tragedy, called Life, is at an end. All that is said 
and written about free will is all nonsense. Man, as is every 
other animal, is good or bad by necessity and not by choice, 
and so-called sin and wrong are therefore to be condoned on 
the ground that, being products of nature or disease, man can- 
not and shall not be held responsible for them. 

It was not long before the doctrine of no God, no soul, 
no responsibility for wrong-doing permeated the upper classes 
and led to shocking excesses. Church-attendance 
was frowned upon as something fit for the un- 
tutored peasant or the ignorant rabble. Sacred 
rites and institutions were publicly mocked, and priests weie 
dubbed clowns or knaves. With no Sabbath day to hallow 
the home, with no divine service to lift the soul from the low 
and sordid to higher and purer regions, with no God, no 
Hereafter to stand in awe and fear of, there is little wonder 
that they should have rioted in wildest and vilest orgies. 

Degree by degree, the irreligion and its concomitant riot- 
ousness of the upper classes percolated through every stratum 
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of French society, till it finally reached the lowest, 

and, once it had domiciled itself there, there was prom eUe 
no limit to the extremes to which they went, 

extremes that shrank not from stabling horses in churches, 
from abrogating all religion, and religion’s sacred days, from 
enthroning in Votre Dame cathedral a painted courtesan as 
goddess of liberty and doing her homage,—that shrank not 
from yet other outrages, to which there was no checking, till 
the Reign of Terror had had its fill of blood, till even the 
guillotine had tired of its deadly work, till the whole country, 
prostrate, bleeding and terror-stricken, crawled back to the 
church for solace, for hope, for light to find its way back again 
to God and to all the ennobling influences emanating from 
the belief in God. 

The role of prophet of evil is not a grateful one. CasSan- 
dras enjoy as little popularity and as little credence to-day as 
they enjoyed in the days of Priam. People, 
unacquainted with the past, and unable to follow hig eau 
present lines of conduct to their logical conse- 
quences, are only too prone to cry down those, who, foreseeing 
ill, apprise the people of it, especially those reSponsible for its 
coming. We are pleased to call ours a golden age, and almost 
to envy our children for the yet greater blessings that shall be 
theirs. We point with pride to our numerous and well-attended 
and well-appointed schools, and to our well-equipped libraries, 
and ask: ‘‘ When were schools better attended, when were 
libraries better patronized?’’ We point to the wealth of the 
Nation and to the prosperity of the people, and we ask: 
‘When has a people flourished more than we, and when has 
a people had less to fear for the future?”’ 

But we are also obliged to ask ‘‘ When was public and 
private corruption more rampant than now?’’ And we recall 
the lessons that history taught us. We remember 
that the golden age of Solomon led to corruption, Rea st Porraet 
and that that corruption led to the fall of the 
Israelitish dynasty. We remember that the golden age of 
Augustus led on that degeneracy of Rome that resulted in her 
decline and fall. We remember that the golden age of 
Louis XIV gave the impetus to that licentiousness that 
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brought a great nation to ruin, and its king and queen to the 
guillotine. And we well remember the moral that history 
teaches from these instances cited, namely, that the most 
dangerous age of a nation is its golden age, that a people is 


| never more inclined to godlessness than when it is prosperous, 


nor more prone to riotous excesses than when Mammon has 
become its god, and that, therefore, no people is prosperous 
whose prosperity is not safeguarded by religion, no age golden 
that does not point with yet greater pride to its well-filled 
places of worship than to its crowded schools and libraries, to 
its beautiful theaters and luxuriant clubs, no nation sure of a 
future whose upper classes do not set the example of piety and 


' virtue to those below. 


But, alas, piety has fallen into bad repute among the 
upper classes, as has also that sterling virtue that was our 
richest heritage from our Pilgrim Fathers. Go 
where we may, the cry is the same, our so-called 
society people have no time and less inclination. 
for religion. ‘Theater, balls, concerts, receptions, teas, lunch- 
eons keep them too busy even to think of such prosy affairs as 
church-attendance, especially on a Sunday morning, after the 
exactions of a Saturday noon lunch, a Saturday afternoon 
matinee, a Saturday evening theater party, a Saturday night 
after-theater repast, till the wee hours of Sunday morning. 

Hundreds upon hundreds of society-people, young and 
old, men and women, husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, 
never see the inside of a House of God from 
year’s beginning to year’s end, never bend a knee 
nor bow the head in reverence of Higher Power, 
never offer a prayer, or hear one offered, during all that time, 
never listen to a religious discourse or read one, never have 
pointed out to them man’s mission on earth, man’s relationship 
with God, man’s duty to self and others, never permit their 
soul to lift itself from the low and sordid things and thoughts 
of life to higher regions, to nobler thoughts. 

Ah, yes, were we to introduce the fashion of making a 
church-service a dress-parade, were the newspapers to publish 
on Monday mornings the names of the fashionable people who 
attended church on Sunday, and the creations of the milliner’s 
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and the dressmaker’s art they wore, churches would be crowded 
with society-people every Sunday, and pew-rents would rise to 
an extraordinary degree. 

And we have not far to go to see the results of a society 
life that is unhallowed by occasional communionship with God, 
uninspired by glimpses of a life as God and nature 
meant it to be lived, unadmonished by Scripture cae Br-coliees 
and sermon against attaching undue worth to 
evanescent trifles, against spending too much time on the pur- 
suit of a happiness in society life that is as elusive as is the 
will-o’-the-wisp, against forgetting the temptations that beset | 
society life, the vanities it fosters, the falsities it breeds, the 
snares and pitfalls it prepares, the extravagances and dissipa- 
tions it encourages. And what our own eye does not see, nor 
our own ear hear, that the newspaper spreads before us in 
bounteous fulness, or the stage enacts it for us with a realism 
that tells only too plainly into what sins and excesses society 
people may be led, who are unprotected by the armor of 
religion, who have no God for their shield, no conscience for 
their weapon, no heart, no soul sospiritualized and sensitized by 
religious belief and practices, that temptation can not assail it, 
nor excess nor folly swerve it from the path of honor and right. 

Who that is reminded by Scripture, service and sermon of 
the real purpose of life; of its destiny here and hereafter, of 
the duties man owes to his fellowman, especially Pel uiece is 
those less fortunate than himself; of the blessed social lite higher 
uses to which some of the spare time and spare ee 
money might be put; of the ills and sufferings that a life of 
dissipation prepares; of the oily-tongued villains that prowl 
around innocence, and rest not till they have trapped their 
victim—who, that is so instructed and prepared by religious 
devotions, does not enter social life with all the clearer vision 
of its real meaning and real purpose, and all the better pre- 
pared to resist its temptations and to avoid its dangers ? 

Who, that is reminded by services at church, of the vanity 
of life and of the transitoriness of human glory, how a mere 


breath of wind, an infinitesimal germ, may lay Panis 


us low, how death is no respecter of person nor pleasure becoming 


discriminator of age, that, before the day is spent spe aim in 1b: 
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or the night is past, what was high may be low, what was 
strong may be weak,—who, that has his eyes so opened, will 
live on, with never a thought on laying up those spiritual 
treasures, which misfortune cannot rob us of, which death 
itself can only coin into richer worth? 

What young woman, whois frequently reminded at church 
of the blessed career of home-maker and home-cheerer that is 
before her, of a sphere of usefulness that will 
need all her physical and mental and spiritual 
strength, and a proficiency in domestic duties on 
the acquirement of which she cannot begin any too early— 
what young woman, frequently reminded thus at church, will 
lead the life that a thousand young women lead to-day, a life 
that has no other purpose than mental and physical and moral 
exhaustion, no other ideal than pleasure-seeking, no other 
mission than making others slave for the means that shall deck 
her out with the costliest fineries and gorge her with the richest 
delicacies, no other task than chasing from pleasure to pleasure, 
from extravagance to extravagance, from display to display, 
from folly to folly, and all to gain the prize that shall lead her 
into a life for which she has not prepared herself, and in which 
unpreparedness and the butterfly existence and exhaustion of 
earlier years can only mean discontent, unhappiness, wreck- 
age? 

What young man, who has frequently pointed out to him 
at church the opportunities for distinguished careers that life 
affords, the paths to success and honor men have 
hewn out for themselves who wanted their lives 
to mean more than mere money-grubbing and 
pleasure-seeking,—what young man who has frequently placed 
before him such exemplars of honorable success, will fritter 
away his time and means and opportunity in the manner in 
which they are frittered away by thousands of society young 
men of the present day, young men who toil only for pleasure, 
and earn only to spend, who crown a day’s strenuous toil with 
a night’s exhausting dissipation, who, having neither time nor 
inclination for cultivating heart and soul and mind, fail to 
develop that sterling character that makes for honorable man- 
hood, that reverences womanhood, that holds the rights and 
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honor of others inviolable, that fouls not what is fair and fairs 
not what is foul? 

What parents, accustomed to frequent church attendance, 
where, time and again, they have pointed out to them the 
sacredness of parenthood, its awful responsibili- ¢00,5 excesses 
ties, how God has entrusted to them the shaping of parents in 
of the career of their children, will so hurl them- °°" 
selves into the maelstrom of society life, as will leave them 
little time for domestic duty, as will oblige them to entrust the 


. care and training of their children to hired service, will so 


engulf themselves in the rounds of entertainments, extrava- 
gances and dissipations as to rob themselves of the power of 
keeping their grown or growing children from imitating the 
parental example, an example which, when followed with the 
greater zeal and recklessness of inexperienced youth, means 
only too often physical and moral ruin? 

We denounce Bradley-Martin dinners, given and attended 
by so-called best-society-people, and characterized by extrava- 
gances that are shocking in their wastefulness, 
and that outrage every teaching of every Scrip- 
ture that ever undertook to preach the word of 
Godtoman. We are horrified at the revelations the Park- 
hursts make of the manner in which the gilded youth of society 
riot and revel, that recalls the bachanalian orgies of Babylon 
and Rome and Pompeii before their fall. We cry out against 
Seeley dinners, with which young men of large means and 
small morals, but of the ‘‘ best society,’’ when about to enter 
into the married state, entertain their bachelor friends, at ‘‘a 
last affair,’’? and which they spice with scenes and entertain- 
ments so indecent, so scandalous, and immoral as does not 
admit of public speech or print. We express our bitterest 
indignation, that a character so notorious for immorality as a 


Vileness of present 
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‘certain millionaire iron-master of Pittsburg, should, after wide 


publicity of his infamy, have a banquet tendered him by 
several scores of millionaires, the very cream of the ‘‘ best 
society,’’ on the menu cards of which there were printed, in 


‘letters of pure gold, the words: ‘‘Of thee Dll speak the 
tenderest words that tongue e’er uttered or that heart e’er 
thought.’’ We are with each day more and more horrified at 
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the revelations the newspapers make of marital infelicities and 
infidelities in high life. 

There will be no remedy; social vices will but proceed 
from infamy to yet fouler infamy, from corruption to yet more 
disgusting corruption, they wil! reach down to the 
lowest classes, and, as in former times, will lead 
these on to terrible deeds of outrage and violence— 
there will be no remedy, until society will place itself at the 
side of religion, until the inseparableness of the two will be 
recognized and reverenced, until the voice of God will command 
as,much respect as that of the social fop or of the fashion- 
monger, until church will be as faithfully visited as theater, 
and choir and organ and minister listened to as fondly as is 
the star actor of the theater or the prima donna of the opera. 

It is here where woman could do a large work. It is she 
who has most to lose by corrupt society, and most to gain by 
Woman could be 2 Social life that is pure and uplifting. She is 
the regenerator ef the centre of society; she is its chief attraction; 
paciets: around her clusters all its life. If she infuses 
virtue and piety into society, it becomes virtuous and pious; 
if she scorns the church and laughs at religion, society scoffs 
at honor and tramples morality under foot. Jet woman culti- 
vate the beauty of the inner life as she cultivates that of the 
outer body; let her keep heart and soul wide open to all the 
purifying and ennobling and uplifting influences of religion; 
let her, through frequent spiritual devotions, keep her con- 
science attuned to the softest whisper of God and duty, and 
there will be a change in the tone of society. Piety will shield 
virtue, and virtue will purge society of its sins and excesses. 
Men will climb to the heights to which woman has ascended, 
and, shedding there the sordid and base, and, catching there 
glimpses of the more beauteous life ard sounds of loftier 
melodies, they will carry into society a higher ideal, a nobler 
ambition, a sincere reverence of the true, the good, the pure. 
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Linenlu, the Chosen of God. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 
Philadelphia, February 11th, 1g06. 


It was on February 11th, 1861, forty-five years ago this 
day, that Abraham Lincoln left Springfield, Illinois, to proceed 
towards the capital of the Nation, as its chosen LinGota on teavng 
President. His friends and neighbors came to home, asks for 
take leave of him, and, while their hearts rejoiced "™!*"* 
at the honor that had been conferred upon their fellow-towns- 
man, there were tears in the eyes of many in the hour of 
parting. Lincoln himself was deeply touched. Had he and 
they a presentiment that they might never see each other 
again? ‘‘ Friends,’’ said he in solemn farewell: ‘‘I know not 
how soon IJ shall see you again. A duty has devolved upon 
me greater than that which has devolved upon any other man 
since Washington. He never would have succeeded except 
for the aid of Divine Providence, upon which he at all times 
relied. On the same Almighty Being I place my reliance. 
Pray that I may receive that Divine assistance, without which 
T cannot succeed, but with which success is assured.”’ 

I have no doubt but that the prayers thus .asked for were 
fervently lifted up for the President elect, and not by his towns- 
people alone but also by millions of his supporters ,,,;, paving *Ween 
throughout the troubled land. Was their prayer answered ques- 
answered? Many there are who will at once ""** 
say zo, and, in proof, will point to a whole Nation inconsolable, 
_ aye, to a civilized world in tears, because of his death of 
martyrdom, a little more than four years after his leave-taking 
at Springfield. 

As for me, I know of no better instance of prayer 
answered than the success that attended the supplications 
that were offered up for Lincoln when he entered _ 
upon his perilous office. He did not ask that a ie me 
supplications be offered for his escape from a 
death of martyrdom; he but asked for prayers that success 
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might attend his labors to save the country from dismember- 
ment and to remove a malignant cancer that threatened the 
very life of the Nation. Ina little more than four years, the 
Union was saved and slavery was abolished, and, his work 
being done, the greatest since the days of Washington, martyr- 
dom came as a halo of glory rather than as a sign of failure 
or as a token of divine disapprobation. 

Of course, had mortals had the disposition of it, they 
would have assigned a far different end to the savior of his 
Man would have ation and to the emancipator of the slave than 
assigned a differ- death by an assassin’s bullet, five short days 
eee after General Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, on 
the very day of the rehoisting of Old Glory over Fort Sumter, 
and but a little more than a month after a grateful people had 
entrusted itself to his wise and fearless leadership for another 
term of four years. "They would have had him live to a good, 
old age, they would have had him continue in the full enjoy- 
ment of the fruitage of his labors, the idol of his people, the 
inspiration of all living kind, until a gentle death would have 
translated him from his field of earthly labor to the regions 
of his celestial rewards. 

But God’s ways are not our ways, says the prophet, 
neither are His thoughts our thoughts. When I consider the 
wisdom that was manifest in the choice of this 
peerless leader, I cannot but feel that in his tragic 
taking-off, when his work was done, there may 
have been a wisdom no less divine than that which called 
him when his work was needed. Probably his highest reward 
lay in having been spared the ingratitude of the Nation he 
had saved. Many a savior might have died happy had he 
died when his work was done, had he died before adulation 
could turn to envy and envy to malice, and malice to calumny, 
and calumny to base ingratitude. 

Every move in this wonderful man’s career seems to speak 
of providential call and guidance. No man was ever more 
the chosen of God than was Abraham Lincoln, 
and yet no man ever gave less evidence and 
promise of it than he. What people, unaided by 
divine direction, would have dared to select for its leader this 
untried man of the untrained West, in the crisis in which our 
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Nation found itself prior to the outbreak of the civil war? 
They would have sought among experienced statesmen, among 
men of proven executive power, of tried leadership, of great 
military prowess. They would have inquired among the 
Universities for those of marked attainments and of brilliant 
records, or among the illustrious families for one whose dis- 
tinguished name and descent might dazzle the masses and 
command the largest following of the select. Only the inter- 
mixture of the will of Providence with the will of man can 
explain the daring choice our fathers made when they selected 
Abraham Lincoln for their chief-executive. The capitol of 
Washington had never before, and has never since, seen a 
President like him. Never before had a man received so little 
training for so exalted a place, never had a man possessed such 
few graces for a position that was to throw him in contact with 
the most polished of the land, never had a man had so little 
schooling for an office that required profound knowledge in 
many of the most intricate problems of political and economic 
and military science. 

And never before nor since did man master such gigantic 
problems, within so short a time, as they were mastered by the 
first of our martyr-presidents. Long before his 
first term expired, there was no statesman in all [ver career 
the land comparable to him, no master of the 
English tongue superior to him, no military strategist like 
unto the chief-commander of the Nation. Read his delibera- 
tions with his cabinet, read his consecration of the battlefield 
of Gettysburg, his second inaugural address, his orders to his 
generals, or, better, retrace your steps to the wretched log-cabin 
in the mountain-wilds of Kentucky, where his cradle stood, 
and then follow his career, step by step, from cabin to capitol, 

and tell of another like it, in history or in literature, in fiction 
or in truth. 

His father a backwoodsman, unlettered, unmannered, 
thriftless. His mother an invalid passing into the grave 
before her boy is yet nine years old. We next 
see him in the new lands of Indiana but in the ear ee 
midst of the old hardships, differing only from 
the other in finding here some opportunity for schooling, seven 
months long in all—the only schooling in all his life. But, if 
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of the school of letters he had little, he had an abundance of 
the school of life. Life for him, from earliest childhood to 
manhood’s estate, meant hard toil, from early morn till late at 
night, for little more than the absolute necessities of life. 
And full of hard toil his life continued to be till his last day, 
now as farm hand, now as rail-splitter, now as flatboatman, as 
shopkeeper, soldier, legislator, lawyer, congressman, and finally 
as President of the United States. 

And while that passage from log-cabin to White House, 
from farmhand to President was marked by wonderful flashes 
of intellectual genius and of moral and spiritual 
greatness, such revelations were vouchsafed only 
to friends and neighbors or to clients and con- 
stituents. ‘To the Eastern and Southern people from among 
whom the Presidents and great men had hitherto come, when 
they first beheld him, he seemed a gnarled, homely-featured, | 
horn-handed, hoosier from the uncultured West, more fit to 
drive a yoke of oxen than to guide a nation out of a sea of 
trouble into a haven of rest. 

Listen to the impression his appearance made on our own 
townsman, Mr. Alexander McClure, who had done much toward 
effecting his election, and who had proceeded to 
Springfield to confer with him on matters of 
national importance. ‘‘ My first sight of him was a deep dis- 
appointment. Before me stood a middle-aged man, tall, gaunt, 
ungainly, homely, ill-clad—slouchy pantaloons, vest held shut 
by a button or two, tightly fitting sleeves to exaggerate his 
long, bony arms, all supplemented by an awkwardness that 
was uncommon among men of intelligence. I confess that my 
heart sank within me as I remembered that this was the man 
chosen by a great nation to become its ruler in the gravest 
period of its history.’’ 

It was not long, however, before Mr. McClure discovered, 
as the Nation discovered later, that it was God who had chosen 
His divine cat! -_-@ucoln, that, when the people cast their vote for 
made manifest him, they but expressed the will of Providence, 
ab ashe which had decreed that the Nation founded by 
the Colonial Fathers shall not be severed, and that the slave 
shall be free. [hey remembered what the Bible said respect- 
ing the choice of the shepherd David in pieference of other 
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men, who, in external appearance, seemed the better fitted for 
the kingship: ‘‘the Lord seeth not as man seeth; for man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on 
the heart.”’ ‘They recalled the humble origin of Moses and 
Jesus and Luther, and recognized that they whom God chooses 
for his work must have other distinctions than looks or wealth 
or name or culture. They must have hearts of saints, souls of 
heroes and martyrs. They must serve as anvils in the smithies 
of affliction so as to be able to serve as the hammer of God 
when the hour for striking comes. 

It was a critical time in the story of our Naticn, the most 
critical since the days of our conflict with our mother country 
across the sea. The hand of brother was lifted 
against brother. The South stood arrayed against 
the North. The hour called for a great man, for 
a man wise of heart as well as of mind, for a man of inspired 
soul and resolute will, for a man whose personal ties and family 
traditions counted as nothing in the balance, for a man who, 
being of the common people, and the conflict of the hour having 
the greatest need of the common people, could easiest appeal 
to them and come in closest touch with them. The hour called 
for a man all whose labor and ambition were consecrated to 
his people and all whose purposes accountable to his God. 

Such a man was Lincoln. A man more honest than he 
never lived. Rivals derided him, parties ridiculed him, papers 
carricatured him but no man was ever able even 
to breathe the breath of suspicion upon any of sone aged si 
his motives. Unlike so many of the schooled 
diplomats and statesmen, who, in their eager development of 
brain, starve the heart, bis brain was all the keener because 
of its blending with heart, and his heart all the richer 
because of its blending with brain. An unkind word never 
passed his lips, an unkind deed never stained his hand, an 
unworthy thought never polluted his mind. His countenance, 
rugged and gnarled as it was, was as open as a page of Scrip- 
tures; his eye as clear as innocence itself. 

Not ambition, not lust of power or wealth, of fame or 
name, bore him to the heights he occupied. He had never 
sought an honor or an office, had never thought himself fit for 
a position of responsibility when it was entrusted to him. 


In the need of the 
hour. 
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Men in public office have been modest, have been unassuming, 
but never one like Abraham Lincoln. ‘There was no more 
surprised man in all the land than he was when the choice of 
President fell to him, and it would have been difficult to find 
one who could have accepted it with greater reluctance. Full 
forty years long had he yearned for the coming of a man 
strong and wise enough to rid the Nation of the curse of 
slavery, without severing its bond of union. Full forty years 
long had that hope and prayer burnt within him, and would not 
cease burning, like the vision of the burning bush that Moses 
saw in the wilderness. Aud when the call came to him at last, 
as it had come to Moses, when the voice of God, through the 
‘voice of the people, called out to him, saying: ‘‘I have seen 
the afflictions of a people unjustly enslaved; I have heard its 
cry of anguish by reason of its taskmasters. I know the strife 
that is tearing the Nation asunder, and I am resolved to deliver 
it, through thy hand. Get thee to Washington, and inaugu- 
rate there the work of redemption and of union,’’ when that 
call came, he, like Moses, had not the heart to rush upon a 
work, which the greatest had feared to touch, fearing lest, 
by unfitness, he overthrow all future chance, all further hope. 
‘‘Tet another and an abler go,’’ he sadly said, ‘‘this is a work 
for giants, not for pigmies, like me.”’ 

It was a work for a giant, and for just such a giant as 
Lincoln was. It required a giant’s heart to make an entry 
into the capital of the Nation, as President elect, 
such as he was obliged to make, in the dead of 
night, by stealth and by circuitous routes, to escape the assas- 
sin’s hand. It required a giant’s mind to present an inaugural 
address such as he presented, on the fourth of March, 1861, 
and to outline a course of action such as he laid before his 
Secretary of State. The men of his cabinet, proud of their 
statesmanship and scholarship and polish and influence, had 
believed that the Western hoosier, the accident of the polls, 
would but be a figurehead, that they themselves would rule 
and dictate the policies of the land. ‘They soon learned that 
their chief was a ruler, not only by the grace’ but also by the 
call of God, a ruler with the inspiration of a prophet, with the 
wisdom of a sage, with the will-power of a conqueror. Before 
a month of his presidential term had elapsed, the Nation 
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marvelled as much as it had doubted, and the South realized 
that it was a war to the death that it had entered upon. 
And a war to the death it continued, four years long, till 
slavery was abolished and the union was saved. ‘There was 
no abatement in its vigor, no change in its policy, 
no quarter to the enemy, until they recognized 
the stars and stripes as the common flag of all of 
the United States, until they conceded to the enslaved negro 
the human rights and political liberties which the white man 
enjoyed. ‘There had been irresoluteness and vacillation too 
long, and at too terrible a cost. Had the issue been squarely 
met, had the voice of God instead of the voice of politics been 
spoken, had there been whole truths instead of half measures, 
in short, had there been a Lincoln in the Presidential chair 
fifty years earlier, there would have been no need of a civil 
war, no need of ravaged states, devastated homes, paralyzed 
industries, impoverished people, no need of brother’s hand 
being raised against brother, no need of six hundred and 
twenty-five battles being fought, in which blood flowed like 
water, and which widowed and orphaned and darkened tens of 
thousands of homes. 
Others before him had seen the calamity that threatened 
the Nation as clearly as he saw it, and had yearned for a 
redeemer as sincerely as he. Long before him, gio: dared not 
Patrick Henry had said the slave question ‘‘gives to risk their 
a gloomy prospect to future times,’’ and George Poltcal future. 
Mason had written to the legislature of Virginia ‘‘the laws of 
impartial Providence may avenge our injustice upon our 
posterity,’’ and Jefferson had said: ‘‘ I tremble for my country 
when I reflect that God is just, and that His justice cannot 
sleep for ever,’’ and Madison had said ‘‘ where slavery exists 
there the republican theory becomes fallacious,’’—but, while 
they saw the danger and despaired, he felt it and acted. 

Others dared not to risk their political future, he dared to 
risk even his life. It was his innermost conviction that one 
nation, under one government, without slavery, 
had been divinely ordained, and he was resclved ae ey Boa 
that not a State should be struck from the union 

by treason. He saw no other assurance for lasting peace than 
war to the bitter end, no other promise of harmony between 


His purpose 
immovable. 
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the North and South than a decision upon the battlefield 
whether or not all men are born free and equal politically, 
whether or not individual states had a right to secede. It was 
in our old Independence Hall where he solemnly declared that 
he believed in the Declaration of Independence, that he believed 
with all his heart that it guaranteed liberty to.all, and reaching 
a climax of eloquence, and speaking as one inspired, he said: 
‘If the country cannot be saved without giving up that 
principle, I would rather be assassinated on the spot than 
surrender it.’’ 

And well did he see to it that the country did not surrender 
its principle. And dearly did he pay for it. That of which 
he had had a presentiment when he spoke in our 
city came to pass. ‘The assassin’s hand struck 
him down, but not till, by his labors, his country 
was saved, till the stars and stripes waved again over the North 
and South, till union and federal soldier laid down their arms, 
never to take them up again against each other. 

The turf has grown thick over the graves of those who 
paid with their lives for their country’s honor. ‘The bitter 

enmities of half a century ago are now forgotten. 
Lives immortal as C . 
Savior ofthe union Dut not forgotten is the name of Abraham Lin- 
ane ofthe coln. Not forgotten is the sacrifice of martyrdom 
which he laid upon the altar of his country. 
Annually the still remaining veterans of the long and deadly 
conflict assemble to do reverence to the memory of their well- 
nigh canonized leader. Annually sons of these veterans assemble 
to pledge their fealty to the memory of him who led their 
fathers and their country to victory. Annually, on his natal 
day, a grateful posterity burnishes into new lustre his crown 
of glory, and piously resolves that as long as oceans shall 
beat against our Atlantic and Pacific shores, as long as the 
Alleghenies and the Rocky Mountains shall lift their heads 
into the blue empyrean, as long as proud Old Glory shall wave 
from highest North to furthest South, so long shall the name 
of Abraham Lincoln live in the loyal American heart as the 
savior of his country, as the Chosen of God. 


And paid it to the 
assassin. 
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Che Puberty of the Rich. 


A Discoursez, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 
Philadelphia, February 4th, 1906. 


Ill will against wealth is probably as old as wealth itself. 
Go as far back as we may, in whatever ancient literature 
extant, we are sure to find wealth and its posses- y yin doaniee 
sors in ill repute. ‘The Bible is full of it, and wealth as old as 
the New Testament yet more than the Old, for “®#" 
according to it, ‘‘it is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’’ Five hundred years earlier still, the Grecian poet 
Anacreon launches an eternal curse on him who first found 
the ore of gold, and on him who first refined and coined it, for, 
says he, gold begets in brethren hate and in families debate, 
gold does friendship separate, does civil war create, does love 
pollute. And the long stretch of time, from those ancient 
days to ours, has not succeeded in lessening the hatred against 
the wealthy classes. The columns full of indignation which 
our newspspers have recently poured forth against grafters 
and boodlers and plutocrats, against corruptors of public trusts 
and private morals, has made but too clear the bitterness of 
feeling that possesses the masses against men of wealth. 

In this attitude toward the wealthy, there is an unfortu- 
nate confusion between wealth and the abuse of it. Wealth 
is a benefactor of society, as is also he who uses 
it wisely. To it we owe almost every blessing Deo eae 
of civilization, and but for it we might still have 
grovelled in savagery, where grovels to-day the wealthless 
savage. Literature, art, science, commerce, industry, schools, 
and a thousand other blessings and comforts are products of 
wealth, and the contributions of them who accumulate it, 
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The word ‘‘weal’’ from which our word wealth is derived, as 
the word gut (good), the German equivalent of wealth, clearly 
indicates the meaning which the word wealth originally pos- 
sessed for the wise. It constituted the basis of the common 
weal. It stood for food, clothes and employment, for education, 
government and law, for home, society and general happiness. 
And for what it stood then it stands now, and he is his 
own, as well as the commonwealth’s, worst enemy who rails 
Enemy of wealth 28@inst wealth and would content himself with 
his own worst nothing short of its abolition. Notwithstanding 
tele all the.abuses, the uses of wealth are’so much 
greater that only the voluntarily blind and the hopelessly 
stupid can fail to see what would become of society in which 
wealth and wealth-producers were suppressed. 
And yet more than stupid it is to attach taint to all wealth 
and to regard every man of wealth as a man of evil. There is 
4 but envy and viciousness in such an attitude; 
Il will against it ae ae S 
due to stupidity or frequently it is but a mode of revenging one self 
Heda ne part of on others for not possessing what others possess. 
For, consciously or unconsciously, nearly every 
breadwinner is trying to accumulate wealth. It constitutes 
the most engrossing of human pursuits. It is part of our 
instinct of self-preservation, and that some succeed better than 
others, and some not at all, is part of a divine plan, that has 
predetermined that human society shall possess a diversity of 
talents and interests to assure it a diversity of achievements. 
Our wealth-creators are, therefore, divinely commissioned 
for an important post in the economy of civilization, a post 
offering splendid opportunities for usefulness and 
happiness, if folly, alas, did not so often turn 
their blessing into curse. Instead of attack, 
many of them deserve our pity; instead of envying them, we 
might well congratulate ourselves that we are not as many of 
them are. Very many of them, lacking wisdom, pay a heavy 
tax for the privilege of accumulating wealth, and if, as philos- 
ophers claim, happiness be the highest attainable blessing on 
earth, then are many of our rich poorer than our poorest. 
Not a firebrand or sharp-edged sword in the hand of a 
child is as dangerous as is wealth in the hand of him who 


And to abuse of it 
by rich. 
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knows not its uses and dangers. From the mo- . 
ment such a one acquires it, it becomes his master, deuce. 
and no tyrant has ever enslaved his subjects as 

mammon enslaves his. It is indeed as the psalmist says: ‘‘the 
prosperity of fools destroys them.’’ Oh, if we but knew all 
the cankers that gnaw deep within and eat out the joy of life, 
if we but knew all the skeletons grinning in the closets of 
palatial mansions, if we but knew all the scandals for which 
Town Topics exacts such large hush-monies, if we but knew 
all the sorrows hidden beneath tinsel and glitter and all the 
shames concealed behind make-believe faces, if we could but 
hear the frequent self-confessions ‘‘I was infinitely happier 
when I was poor and little known than now when I am dis- 
tracted by a thousand social cares and bowed down by no end 
of financial burdens,’’ if we but knew that, like the children 
of Israel of whose six hundred thousand, emancipated from 
‘Egyptian bondage, only two entered the promised land, prob- 
ably of an equal number of envied and decried rich people only 
one or two are really, truly happy, we would pity where we 
now envy, and instead of hurling malicious epithets at them, 
we would, in all sincerity, say: Poor, poor people of wealth! 
They have nothing, nothing, but money! 

The causes that make for such unhappiness are many. 
One of the chief is a want of that wisdom that will keep men 
from slaving on, after an ample fortune has been Miaviucteiene 
secured, and that will urge them to devote their. happy by the 
wealth to its proper uses and to secure for them- "2°19 
selves the happiness that is their just reward. Forgetting 
that wealth is but a means toward an end, they make the 
slaving for it an end in itself, never enjoying aught of their 
accumulation nor causing others to enjoy it, laboring only the 
_ harder the more they acquire, giving only the less the more 
they can spare, evincing their ownership of it only in the 
responsibility they have to guard it and to bear its burden, 
bearing to it no other relationship than that of the camel 
towards the treasure on its back, or that of a sentinel who 
stands guard over some treasure not his own. 

Another fruitful source of unhappiness is the other ex- 
treme that enslaves people of wealth. Having acquired riches, 
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many of them recognize no other use for it than 
eae that of serving their own pleasure, than that of 

gratifying any and every whim that holds out 
the promise of a new excitement or diversion. Even distinc- 
tion is sought and found through avenues of vast expenditure. 
They who spend the most, or better, they who waste the most, 
are deemed the richest, and are, therefore, the most sought 
and the most talked about. No extravagance is too great if it 
‘can only attract attention, and furnish the latest sensation of 
novelty. Dinner parties are gotten up, each course of which 
is taken at a different hotel or restaurant. ‘Theatre-parties are 
gotten up obliging people to travel to another city to see, at a 
large expense, a show that can be seen more comfortably at 
home. Beautiful homes and halls are turned into barnyards 
to create a new sensation. ‘I‘here is a feverish unrest, a mad 
rivalry in extravagance, dissipation and exhaustion. Even 
the most lavishly furnished homes become but half-way 
stations. Unrest turns such poor rich folks into birds of 
passage, and keeps them almost constantly on the wing. Sea- 
sides and mountain-resorts, Florida, California, Europe, the 
Orient take their turn in regular succession, not for rest nor 
for comfort, nor for happiness, but for yet greater exhaustion, 
rivalry and discontent. Verily, there is no rest for the rich. 

Neither is there health. Restless greed, breathless toil, 
ceaseless anxiety, on the one side, in the accumulation of 
wealth; on the other side, ceaseless exhaustion in the spending 
of it, exact their tribute from the rich. Go to the health resorts 
at home or abroad, enter the private hospitals and sanitariums, 
note the mental break-downs among the men, and the physical 
wreckage among the women, and the feebleness and degeneracy 
among the young, and you will no longer envy the rich, nor 
utter a word of malediction against those so weak and blind 
and selfish as to turn one of the greatest of blessings into a 
curse. 

Money may buy luxuries, fineries and estates; it may buy 
name and fame and even friends, but it can never buy happi- 
Wealth may buy “ESS, the only real wealth that life can afford. 
much—but not It can exclude but one evil and that is poverty; 
~hestidaedey and the retention of that evil is often preferable 
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to all the ills that wealth invites. Money is mighty, but not 
so mighty as to make healthy what is marked for death, as to 
make innocent what is branded with guilt, as to make sterling 
what is but superficially plated, as to make beautiful what 
bears the stamp of sin. It may buy clothes, but they will not 
give warmth when the heart is cold. It may buy houses, but 
they will not afford a haven, when the soul is without anchor- 
age. It may furnish brilliant illuminations, but they will not 
give light when the mind is dark. Happiness is never a pro- 
duct of external treasure; it can spring only from within, from 
a clean heart, from a pure conscience, from an innocent mind, 
from a consciousness of having wisely used one’s labor and 
one’s profits in serving the true ends of life. He who so lives 
may be happy with little; he who lives otherwise lives wretch- 
edly even though he possess treasures untold. 


| Che Wealth of the Poor. 


A Discoursk, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, February 18th, 1906. 


There has been yet greater stupidity in the praise of 
poverty than in the condemnation of wealth. Notwithstand- 
ing all the ecstasies of poets and all the ranting 
of demagogues and all the sanctimoniousness of 
hypocrites, it is no more a blessing to be poor 
than it is a curse to be rich. Men may be poor and yet be 
scoundrels, and men may be rich and yet be saints. The church 
that praised mendicancy the loudest is the church that amassed 
the largest wealth, and not always by the most righteous means. 

In our discourse on The Poverty of the Rich, we pointed 
out civilization’s debt to wealth. With no less truth could we 
speak of civilization’s injury from certain kinds 
of poverty. ‘There is a poverty that is a curse, 
and that has never been anything else than a curse. ‘There is 
a poverty that stands for ignorance and vice and crime, for 
filth and degradation, for brutality and bestiality. There is a 
poverty that converts the whole of life into a perpetual grind 
for the barest necessities of life. There is a poverty that con- 
demns its responsible or irresponsible victim to life-imprison- 
ment within tenement or hovel, in slum or ghetto, and ends a 
joyless and profitless existence in almshouse or hospital, in 
workhouse or penitentiary. There is a poverty that ages life 
before it is young, and makes it decrepit before it is old; that 
makes of virtue a merchandize and of beggary a profession. 
That man, therefore, who sings the praises of a condition of © 
life such as this, is, if not a fanatic or knave, certainly a fool. 

Abject poverty is an evil, and few are they who, when in 
a normal state, do not exert their utmost to emancipate them- 
When unattended S¢lVes from its thraldom, recognizing instinctively 
by will to rise that, as little as civilized existence is possible in 
apes: tt the frigid zone, so little is a normal condition of 
life sustainable under environments of penury. 


Praise of unquali- 
fied poverty stupid. 


Poverty is a curse. 
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Many causes may adduce to poverty. It may be a product 
of war, famine, disease, pillage, tyranny, fraud, or it may be 
a legacy of indolence or incompetence or improvidence. But, 
whatever its origin, he alone is poor who, when born into such 
a state or when unexpectedly whelimed by it, does not struggle 
heroically to break the shackles that keep him from enjoying 
some of the advantages of civilized life. 

And he is more than rich who, born in poverty, enters life 
with that resoluteness of spirit that will bring him to the front, 
even though the most untoward circumstances gienaed By ona 
would keep him back, that will make him rise will it is greatest 
above ten thousand wants and miseries, even ess!"9- 
though Alpine weights of privations would hold him down. 
Possessing that spirit, he possesses what wealth cannot buy; 
having the will to rise, he holds the secret of greatness and 
the key to immortal fame. Born in poverty with such resolute- 
ness to rise, and the lowliest manger becomes richer in possi- 
bility than the most luxuriant crib; the most wretched log- 
cabin opens vistas of Temples of Fame such as is not afforded 
even by the lordliest palace; the direst wants hew a path 
toward triumphs which not all the wealth in all the world can 
open. Such a spirit finds in poverty its most efficient spurs, 
finds in the hovel its best nursery, finds in biting cold and 
gnawing hunger and buruing thirst the finest tools with which 
to fashion a towering genius or a career of splendid usefulness. 

What better illustration of this truth than the celebration 
that was held on Monday last, throughout our land, in honor 
of the natal day of Abraham Lincoln, of him who 
was born in poverty, cradled in misery, schooled 
in hardship, of him who entered life endowed 
with no other wealth than the will to rise, than the heroism to 


Illustrated by 
career of Lincoln. 


conquer the adverse circumstances by which he was beset, the 


determination to share in the blessings of civilization, and to 
contribute his part toward the betterment of humanity! On 
the same day on which he entered life, in that wretched log- 
cabin in the mountain-wilds of Kentucky, hundreds were born 
the world over, in proud palaces or in lordly mansions. What 
one of all of these princely-born and luxury-cradled has had 


the twelfth of February consecrated to his name and achieve- 
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ments? And what opportunities for national honor and im- 
mortal world-fame would Lincoln have had, had he been born 
in luxuriant circumstances and raised as a child of wealth, had 
he’ been watched and tended as a hot-house plant, had the 
most vigilant care been exercised that he experience no hard- 
ship and encounter no difficulty, that the obtaining of knowl- 
edge be made as easy as possible for him, and that, being 
amply provided with means of livelihood, his physical strength 
be not taxed nor his mental powers strained? Lincoln owed 
much to native ability, much to indomitable will-power, but 
infinitely more he owed to that poverty that kept his will-power 
wide awake and keenly active and blessedly productive, and 
that prevented his native ability from being wasted on base or 
profitless pursuits. 
Many a father has left a princely dower to his children, 
when he left them nothing but poverty with which to take up 
the battle of life. And well would it have been 
Chel ee om, {0r many a rich idler had one of his ancestors 
prayed, as prayed one of Kmerson’s, that none of 
his posterity should be rich, or had his father devised in his 
will, as did a certain other father, that, if his son, on becoming 
of age, should prove himself wise, the money should be devoted 
to some deserving charity; should he, however, prove himself 
a fool, the money should be given him. ‘That father had not 
gone through life with his eyes shut. Manifold experience 
had taught him that, his son being wise, he will become only 
the wiser and the better by being unhampered by inherited 
treasure, that, being poor and obliged to struggle, all that is 
noblest and best within him will be forced into activity, will 
be made to wrestle with adverse circumstances, and which 
wrestling will so sharpen the intellect, will so arouse the 
energies and strengthen the will, that victory will come at last, 
and crown the long struggle with its well-deserved success. 
I see many a young man and many a young woman to-day, 
rich in native ability, large of heart and soul, who need nothing 
but poverty to become great men and women, 
talibe iene: who only require hard struggle, bitter trials and 
tribulations to save their lives from becoming 
useless and frivolous. Conceive, if you can, a Florence 
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Nightingale, a Clara Barton, an Elizabeth Frey, reaching the 
lofty heights to which they have attained, by spending their 
days, as scores of our rich young women spend theirs, on dress 
and exhibition, on idleness and follies and selfish pleasures 
that put precious means and yet more precious time under 
heavy tribute, and which yield as harvest only a debased intel- 
lect, a contracted heart, a weakened will, a blasé spirit, an 
exhausted constitution, an inane purposeless existence. Or 
conceive some of our rich young men occupying some day a 
well-deserved niche in the Temple of Fame, whose wealth 
unfits them for struggle, without which there has never yet 
been great achievement, who are so weakened and dulled by 
ease and luxury that the very powers that might have helped 
them on to greatness only aid their undoing, who, lacking the 
stimulus that is begotten of necessity, are deprived of that 
sharpening of the intellect, of that arousing of the energies, of 
that quickening of forethought and foresight that mould 
ability into greatness and stamp brave struggle with the im- 
print of immortal fame. 

On every side, I see parents engaged in removing obstacles 
from their children’s paths. I see them busy softening the 
couches on which their unweary children are to 

F : Parents undo their 
rest, busy lessening the hardships attendant upon hitdren in unfit- 
their children’s acquisition of knowledge or on_ ting them for 
their obtaining an honored position in life. I see ee 
parents slaving to leave behind a fortune that shall assure happi- 
ness to their children, and that shall impart lustre to the family 
name to the distant generations. Such self-sacrifice is truly 
pathetic, because of the all too frequent disappointment that 
is its reward. It contravenes the law that makes achievement 
the result of struggle, and struggle the result of necessity. 
Plenty begets ease; ease begets luxury, extravagance and 
excess; these lead to degeneracy, and this to impoverishment. 

Parents would often show a wiser and a truer love, would 
assure greater happiness to their children, would help them to 
hew out for themselves illustrious careers, WETE gtuggte would 
they to pursue an opposite course, were they, save their children 
notwithstanding all their wealth, to oblige their pppsthele: Jorees 
children to struggle where they now seek to promote their 
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ease, were they to beset them with hardship, where they now 
try to remove every obstacle and difficulty from their path, 
were they to oblige them to exercise economy, to foster habits 
of industry and thrift and frugality, to cultivate mind and 
heart and soul, to shun every self-indulgence. It is from such 
habits and from such qualities alone that true greatness, true 
usefulness, true happiness springs. 

Small, indeed, would human progress have been, centuries 
behind would we have been to-day in point of civilization, had 
The Hall of Fame CUF men of creative genius been sons of rich 
tells the story of fathers, had they been pampered from earliest 
poverty triumphant \ti]dhood instead of being hardened and quick- 
ened in the school of adversity. Enter any Hall of Fame, and 
you are on the hallowed ground of poverty. Read the lives of 
the world’s greatest men, and for every one that has sprung 
from affluent circumstances, you will find a thousand who rose 
from the direst want. For every one who had his path to 
honor opened to him by wealth and influence, you will find a 
thousand whose rise to fame meant a fight, lasting for years, 
against a world of adversity and opposition, against hunger 
and cold and ignorance, against prejudice and slight and con- 
tempt. But every adversity proved but a new motive power 
to final triumph, and the greater the poverty at the start the 
greater proved their enrichment of the world in the end. 
Their greatest wealth lay in their being denied the debilitating 
seductions of wealth, in being refused association with those 
who pride themselves on consuming their fathers’ possessions, 
in being denied admission to circles which consider themselves 
very select and very exclusive, and whose sole distinction lies 
in squandering their fathers’ fortunes, in exhausting their 
physical and moral strength, in frittering away the golden 
opportunities of youth. 

The question is often asked, why it is that sons of great 
men are often poor specimens of humanity. The question is 
Why successtar 20t hard to answer. The fathers attained promi- 
fathers’ sons are nence by reason of struggles that aroused and 
midair rt developed what was noblest and best within 
them. ‘The children, being denied the necessity for such 
struggle, leave undone that which alone can confer distinction. 
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Mr. Carnegie touched upon this truth quite feelingly, the 
other day, when in a public address he said: Let a young 
man be never so poor, if he but have health and 
energy and a noble purpose in life, all things are Gece see 
possible for him. Let a young man, however, 
have all the wealth he desires, and yet lack moral and physical 
health, and have no purpose in life, there is none so poor as he. 

And well he knew whereof he spoke. No one knows 
better than he the origin and rise of successful men. His own 
life is his own best text, ending his schooling 
at ten years of age, beginning life as a bobbin-boy eee a 
in a cotton-factory, later a messenger-boy at 
$1.20 a week, later a telegraph operator, and now the richest 
and greatest iron-master in the world. His story is largely 
that of Marshall Field, who passed away the other day as one 
of the wealthiest and one of the noblest of merchants in the 
land, who started as a poor boy, on one of the poorest of 
Massachusetts farms, enjoyed little of the advantages of edu- 
cation, journeyed West in search of a career, with no other 
capital than a brave heart, an uncorrupted soul, a resolute will 
to succeed. 

And the story of the greatest iron-master and the noblest 
merchant of our age is that of our greatest inventor, Edison, who 
was obliged to be a wage-earner as a newsboy at 

i , Also that of other 
seven years of age; who, in eager thirst of knowl-  gtrugglers in com- 
edge, fitted up, while still a lad, a crude labora- merce, manufac- 

: - : ; ture and invention. 
tory in the cellar of his house for experimentation 
in chemistry; who next tried his hand as a telegraph operator, 
next in inventing telegraphic appliances, next in other inven- 
tions, till, by the hardest labor on record, he became the 
greatest of all modern inventors. And the story of Edison is 
that of Hlias Howe, the inventor of the sewing-machine, who 
commenced his career in an attic room, and ended it as a 
manifold millionaire, and as one of the greatest benefactors of 
human kind. It is the story of James Watt, another who 
started life with nothing but with a will to succeed, and who 
gave to the world the steam-engine, and won for himself the 
title of ‘‘the head of all inventors in all ages and nations,’’ 


and a monument in proud Westminster Abbey. 
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And what is the story of the masters of whose books or 
music or art you are fondest, and from whose pictures on your 
ena ip wall you draw your greatest inspiration, what is 
literature, art and their story but that of struggle against poverty 
manele and triumph over adversity? Dickens, the son 
of a ne’er-do-well who answers to the description of Micawber; 
Carlyle, who rose from the humblest condition; Goldsmith, 
one of seven children of a father earning two hundred dollars 
a year; Bayard Taylor, obliged to sleep many a night under 
the open sky, without having had supper nor knowing whence 
his breakfast would come; Schiller, read by an admiring world 
who little knew that shivering cold and pinching hunger sat 
by their favorite poet’s side; Spinoza, astounding the world 
with his philosophy, and grinding lenses for his one or two 
frugal meals a day; Wagner, engaged half of his life-time in 
a desperate struggle with want; Meissonier rising to the loftiest 
heights of art from the lowest obscurity; Greeley, Grant, 
Garfield, Garrison, Franklin, Sheridan, Faragut, Gambetta, 
all rising to world-fame from lowly states, all saying in the 
height of their career as said Jean Paul Richter, one of the 
poorest of them all, ‘‘ What is poverty? Who is the man that 
whines under it? Luxury bears harder on talent than poverty. 
I would not for much money have had much money in my 
youth,’”’ 

Wealth has its blessings even so has poverty, and as the 
proper use of the one is to be commended so is a proper wrest- 
ling with the other to be praised. Poverty is an 
evil, only when it is the result of one’s own im- 
providence, when it is unattended by a determi- 
nation to rise above its undesirable state. It is a blessing, 
when it comes as an invitation to open the gate that leads to 
noble usefulness, to immortal fame. The poor are more often 
the elect of God than are the rich. ‘The world has need of 
workers, and to make sure of them, God often empties the 
pockets of the elect, that he may pour all the richer treasures 
into their heads and hearts and hands. Blessed, therefore, 
are they that are poor, for it is they, who, more than all others, 
make a kingdom of Heaven of our earth. 


The heroic peor 
the elect of God. 
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The Second and Third, and Fifth and Sixth Street cars carry passengers to the terminns at Bridge 
Street two squares from cemetery), or by taking cars on Tacony Branch, passengers can ride direct 
to cemetery. 
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Washington, the Great. 


A Discours#, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, February 25th, 1906. 


It is well that the age of deification had ceased at the time 
when George Washington lived; otherwise, the world’s already 
overcrowded pantheon would have been richer ,,, Waatiington 
by one god, while mankind would have been ived in former 
poorer by a simple story of one of the noblest of *°* 
lives. And it is well that the severe trials of our fathers, in 
the days of the making of our republic, kept in check those 
flights of fancy that delight in spinning myths and in weaving 
sagas of heroes; otherwise, the story of the life of George 
Washington would have been so hopelessly interwoven with 
rhapsody and imagination that it would have been difficult 
to-day to distinguish myth from history, legend from truth. 

And when we scan the characters of the heroes whom 
former ages deified and transplanted to Olympus or Walhalla 
or Paradise, it is difficult to conceive the kind of Hevea Punic 
place they would have assigned to a character as_ been a god, myth 
illustrious as that of Washington. In tens of ° '9end 'o-4ay- 
thousands of churches thanksgiving services would have been 
held, on Thursday last, in honor of Washington’s natal day, 
had he been of the ancient world. In tens of thousands of 
pulpits would the story of his peerless life and matchless 
achievements have been rehearsed on that day before crowded 
and entranced congregations, had he performed his mighty 
deeds of valor under the banner of the church of the Dark or 
Middle-Ages. The annually recurring 22nd of February would 
have become a holiday whose joyousness would have eclipsed 
that of every other holiday in all the year. 

Great credit is, therefore, due our fathers for having kept 
themselves so well in check when they transmitted to us the 
story of the founder of our republic. Tempta- ,, brent aringuad in 
tions enough there were for their enthusiasm to history than 
get the better of them, for, never before had a “Wasninston. 
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nation or people possessed a leader so sublimely great and 
good, so profoundly wise, so fearlessly courageous, so heroic- 
ally self-sacrificing, so illustriously successful as Washington. 
He it was who made the 18th century the most illustrious 
since the Renaissance and Reformation. He it was who gave 
a new conception of manhood and rulership, of valor and great- 
ness, in an age that titled George III, the Ruler, Frederick II, 
the Great, and Napoleon, .¢he Conqueror. How insignificant 
seems the kingship of George III alongside the presidency of 
Washington; how little the greatness of Frederick II alongside 
the achievements of. the father of our country; how horrible 
the conquests of Napoleon, alongside the victories of him who 
commanded the first army of the Colonies! 

Many of the foremost scholars of our day clash in their 
opinions as to whether Frederick and Napoleon are entitled to 
the appellation gveat. Only one opinion prevails among them 
all concerning Washington, and that is that he was one of the 
best of great men, and one of the greatest of good men. 
Rapacity has been named as the ruling passion of Frederick, 
brutal vanity that of Napoleon; liberty and justice that of 
Washington. 

Follow the career of Napoleon, who began to rule the 
thought of Europe at the time that Washington commanded 
the thought of the new world, and then tell who 
_of the two is the great or the conqueror. On 
one side, you behold the incarnation of unhal- 
lowed ambition. You see thirst for glory drive Napoleon, at 
the head of a mighty army, into Egypt and over nearly the 
whole of Europe, everywhere slaughtering, massacring, pil- 
laging, without cause, and amidst shocking cruelties; every- 
where inundating the soil with the blood of tens of thousands 
of innocents, and darkening the hearts and homes of hundreds 
of thousands of people. You see him fill thrones of Europe 
with menial rulers bearing his name. You see him compel- 
ling the conquered countries to erect statues of himself. You 
see him discarding his devoted wife Josephine, that he, the 
upstart, might form a marital alliance with royalty, and foist 
upon the world a new dynasty of autocrats. You see his thirst 
for glory fattening on what it feeds, until it passes all bounds, 


Greatness of 
Napoleon. 
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and becomes a species of madness, until law and right and 
justice cease to be binding on him, until crime and perfidy 
and violence stand to him for virtues. You see his tyranny 
and selfishness leading his own country to ruin, sacrificing 
the flower of its youth and manhood, draining its treasury to 
exhaustion, leaving it, at his death, poorer and more enslaved 
than it had been when he, an officer of the republic, seized the 
reins of government into his autocratic hands. 

And now recross the Atlantic, and follow the career of 
Washington. See him voluntarily surrendering a life of afflu- 
ence and comfort, to enter upon one of the 
greatest struggles for liberty in the history of Poincetnane 
man, hastening to his country’s liberation when 
a tyrant is seeking its subjugation as Napoleon subjugated half 
of Hurope. See him, a commander of but comparatively little 
training in the science of war, at the head of a small, ragged, 
entirely untrained band of men, opposing one of the finest and 
best equipped armies of Europe, and facing and fighting and 
conquering difficulties that have baffled and routed many a 
veteran leader at the head of armies of veterans. See him 
waging an eight years war with one of the bitterest of foes, 
with not even the most relentless of them able to raise the 
slightest charge against the honorableness and humaneness of 
his mode of warfare. See him leading the colonies to victory 
and establishing their independence. 

See him proving himself yet greater in peace than he 
had been in war, possessing the rare wisdom of preserving, 
strengthening and perpetuating that for which the colonies had 
dared to rebel against their mother country, and to suffer and to 
die for their daring. See him welding disconnected fragments 
into a solid mass, and making of it the foundation of a structure 
that has since become the greatest and freest republic, the most 
peaceful and most prosperous country on earth. 

See him foremost in the framing of our Constitution, and 
the most active in having it adopted by the people. 

See him next charged, notwithstanding his protest, with 
the responsibility of the first presidency of the new nation, an 
office full of dangers, an office for which he had been yet less 
trained than he had been trained for that of commander-in-chief 
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of the colonial army. See him wrestling bravely with the 
trying difficulties of the new office, mastering obstacles and 
oppositions that have crushed statesmen far more experienced 
than he,—they relying on the arts of diplomacy and on the 
subtleties of cunning, he,guiding himself solely by the rules 
of right, by the dictates of conscience, by that inner light 
that clearly shows the way to him that is pure of heart, and 
whose purpose is holy. 

See him, notwithstanding his having given two score years 
of his life to public service, without having accepted a cent of 
pay or any other compensation, compelled to continue his 
presidential office for another four years, and encountering and 
overcoming during that second term difficulties yet greater 
than any he had wrestled with before, difficulties of threaten- 
ing foreign wars, internal discords, cabals of rivals, hostilities 
of malcontents, dissensions of parties, infections of the French 
Reign of Terror, and the like. ) 

See him retiring at last to his estates as a private citizen, 
living the life of a planter and glorying in it, laboring hard to 
restore the productiveness of his farms, which had suffered 
much from neglect and mismanagement during his long 
absence, happy to be home again, and yet, but shortly 
after, responding to his country’s call to assume again the 
commandership of the army, in a war menaced by France. 

Contrast the outrages and bloodsheds during the founding 
of the French republic, under the leadership of Robespierre, 
with the peaceful development of the American Republic, 
founded at about the same time, and note the difference between 
the spirits of Robespierre and Washington, the one thirsting 
for personal power and the perpetuation of it, the other seeking 
but the good of his country and his people. 

Read Washington’s Farewell Address to his people, note 
his wisdom, his far-reaching vision, his deep insight into the 
character and potentiality of the American people; and re- 
member that that Farewell address became his last will and 
testament to the nation, that its spirit entered the web and ~ 
woof of the whole fabric of the American Commonwealth, and 
contributed mightily toward making it the powerful nation it 
has become. 
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Follow thus the career of Washington, and you will ever 
after regard as a desecration the bestowal of the title of g7eat 
on any other than on the father of our country. waswngiolt alend 
For no one before or since has been great in the deserving title of 
sense in which he was great, great in war, and 94" 
yet greater in peace; great in victory and yet greater in defeat, 
great as a soldier and yet greater as a statesman; great in 
valor, and yet greater in goodness; great as a public man, and 
yet greater as a private citizen; great in overthrowing the 
tyranny of a despot, and yet greater in the moulding of thirteen 
weak and exhausted colonies into a mighty Nation; great in 
controlling others, and yet greater in self control; great in the 
love of the people he had commanded and governed, and no 
less great in the esteem in which he was held by the people of 
England, whom he had defeated, and from whom he had 
wrested the fairest of all her colonial possessions, and no less 
great in the esteem in which he was held by the people of 
France, with whom he was about to go to war, when death 
ended his career. 

When the news of his death reached England, the ships 
of the British fleet lowered their flags half-mast, and eulogies 
on the fallen chief resounded throughout the land, 
many claiming him as their own, and declaring 
that he had fought as much for the liberty of 
all the world as for that of the United States. When the news 
reached France she was in the midst of a ‘festival, in honor of 
Napoleon’s brutal victories in Hgypt. There was a great 
military review, in which the trophies of an unjust and bloody 
war were exultingly displayed. But the standards and flags 
of the army were hung with crape. And when the display 
was over, the dignitaries of the army and the notables of the 
people gathered in the Temple of Mars to listen to an eulogy 
on Washington. And Talleyrand, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for France, paid a tribute to his life and deeds of which 
the following is an extract: 


Bestowed by foe as 
well as by friend. 


“A nation which some day will be a great nation, and which to-day is the wisest 
and happiest on the face of the earth, weeps at the bier of a man whose courage and 
genius contributed the 1ost to free it from bondage, and elevate it to the rank of an 
independent and sovereign power. ‘Che regrets caused by the death of this great 
man,....impel us to give expression to our sentiments by taking part in an event 
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which deprives the world of one of its brightest ornaments, and removes to the realm 
of history one of the noblest lives that ever honored the human race. The name of 
Washington is inseparably linked with a memorable epoch. He adorned this epoch 
by his talents and the nobility of his character, and with virtues that envy dared not 
assail. History offers few examples of such renown. Great from the outset of his 
career, patriotic before his country had become a nation, brilliant and universal 
despite the passions and political resentments that would gladly have checked his 
career, his fame is to-day imperishable. .... The man who, amid the decadence of 
modern ages, first dared believe that he could inspire degenerate nations with courage 
to rise to the level of republican virtues, lived for all nations and for all centuries.” 
Bte.ete:* ; 

Tributes such as these, at home and abroad, by friend and 
foe, certainly point to an extraordinary character, a character 
The greater our Well deserving of our closer study. And the 
naga aL more we study him, the higher and the more 
looms his great- glorious looms his greatness. He was left father- 
nes Slcs less at the age of eleven, in the care of a mother 
who, having but little education herself, could be of little help 
in the education of her son. His schooling, which ended when 
he was fourteen, did not extend beyond rudimentary reading, 
writing and arithmetic, with just enough of a knowledge of 
surveying to enable him to improve his family estate, that 
needed capital fcr development but of which there was little in 
the family, until relieved by the dower of his wife. But his 
physical training and moral culture made up for much of his 
deficiency of book-learning, and it was this free intercourse 
with nature, and his regard for the moral law, and the experi- 
ence gathered in the school of life—in frontier campaigns, in 
encounters with Indians, on battlefield, in camp, in council 
chamber, that made him, not one of the most learned, but cer- 
tainly one of the wisest and best and bravest of men. 

It is difficult for us of to-day, living in an age that abounds 
in population and wealth, in an age of railroads, telegraph, 
telephone, to picture to ourselves the pioneer life. 
of the sparsely settled colonies, in the days of 
Washington, at a time, when New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Detroit were still French cities, and the Gulf States 
and the Pacific States were still Spanish possessions, at a time 
when the population of all of the colonies was not much larger 
than that of Greater New York is to-day,—it is difficult to 
realize the gigantic task of Washington, opposing an army of 


Masters seemingly 
impossible task. 


* George Washington, by Henry Cabot Lodge, Vol. I, Introduction, 
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30,000 of the best equipped soldiery of Europe with small 
bands of raw recruits, poorly officered, with little or no material 
of war and with no means for securing them, with no strong 
government back of him to support him in the field, with many 
of the most influential of the people siding with the mother 
country rather than with the struggling colonies, with treason 
and conspiracy, with distrust and detraction and backbiting to 
harass him on all sides,—it is difficult for us of to-day to 
conceive the stupendous achievement of Washington in those 
perilous days of our nation. Hewas more than the Chief- 
Commander of the army, he was the Creator of the army, aye, 
he himself was the Army; he was more than the founder of the 
nation; he himself was the Nation. 

Wherein lay the secret of his marvellous achievements and 
of the power he exercised over men and circumstances, over 
friend and foe, at home and abroad? It lay in oot of nis suc 
his sacred regard for duty, which he worshipped cess in his rever- 
next to his God, and which he could no more °°? % 
neglect or violate than he could violate the law of God. When 
his aged mother, upon being told of the glorious deeds of her 
son, remarked: ‘‘I was sure that George. would do his duty,”’ 
she expressed his whole philosophy of life. There was tyranny 
to be rooted out, there was independence to be secured, and 
there was but the duty to dare all and sacrifice all where 
the precious boon of liberty was the prize. Even though his 
tastes inclined him to private life, even though holding of 
public office was distasteful to him, even though, as he ex- 
pressed himself, he preferred the farm to the field of battle, 
aud the spade to the sword, when his country needed his 
service, the call of his country was as the call of God. 

And when he served, he served with all his heart and soul 
and might, and without the slightest expectation of honor and 
reward. He might have been king or dictator if 
he had chosen; he might have greatly enriched 
himself by his services, if he had desired. But 
he never labored for self, and he succeeded where others would 
have failed because his unselfishness, his patriotism, his un- 
flinching courage, even in the darkest hours, of which there 
were many, inspired his men with a heroism that won victories 


In his readiness 
to serve. 
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where large and well-equipped armies and the best of arma- 
ments might have failed. 

He succeeded by force of character. His personality was 
a host in itself. As his daring courage inspired to deeds of 
heroism so did his remarkable calmness in hours 
of storm and stress lessen danger and fear. His 
moral grandeur made of his cause a Holy War. 
He fought for God more yet than for his country; for the 
future more yet than for the present, for mankind as much as 
for his own people. He believed in liberty, therefore, he 
served; he believed in peace, therefore, he fought; he believed 
in right, therefore, he wrestled with wrong and strangled it. 

And it is because of his exalted sense of duty and service, 
that we succeed in our day no less than our fathers succeeded 
in the days of the Revolution. His spirit still 
shapes the destiny of our Nation. Though more 
than a century dead, he still speaks to us. His 
life and deeds and thoughts continue our written and unwritten 
law. ‘The undercurrent of our vational thought is and will 
continue to be the thought of Washington. It is his sense of 
right and honor and justice that is our Supreme Tribunal. 
To him is our last appeal. By his excellence we measure our 
failing; by his valor we gauge our cowardice. 

It is ourselves we honor, when we commemorate the anni- 
versary of the birth of Washington. It is of our own duties 
ta irdterencing kik that we are reminded when we review the life 
memory we honor and deeds of the first and greatest of Americans. 
ek Ua It is not in geographies nor dictionaries nor cyclo- 
pedias where we find the best definition of ‘‘dmerican.”’ We 
find it in the life of Washington. Not he is an American who 
lives in a certain section of the new world, and swears allegiance 
to a certain flag. He alone is an American who shapes his life 
after that of Washington, who loves his country more than 
self, who is ready for every sacrifice when his Nation calls, 
to whom liberty is inviolable and national honor sacred, who, 
remembering the sufferings of his fathers and the blessings he 
enjoys, also remembers that, great as it is to die for one’s 
country, it is greater still to live honorably for it, and greatest 
of all to bequeathe it honored to posterity. 


In his moral 
excellence. 


Though dead he 
still speaks to us. 
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Life's Seennd Halt. 


A Discoursk, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI HENRY M. FISHER, of Atlantic City. 


Philadelphia, March 12th, 1905. 


SCRIPTURAL LESSON: ECccCLEsrasTEs, Chapter x11, I-7. 


TEXT: ....At twenty, man must be active in his life-work; at thirty, he should 
be in the prime of his manhood; at forty, he should arrive at the years of wisdom; at 
fifty, at the time when he may with authority act as adviser; at sixty, he is to be con- 
sidered an old man. PIkKE ABgorH, Chapter Vv, 21. 


There has been aroused in very recent day a deal of 
interest over the statements of an eminent surgeon who 
resides in a neighboring city. The learned medical expert 
has supposedly given utterance to certain trenchant phrases as 
regards the years of man’s usefulness in society, when his 
ceasing to be becomes a desideratum both for himself and the 
society in which he has membership. We have not before us 
the utterances of Dr. Osler. We are quite prepared to believe 
that the newspaper-clippings have not been sufficiently exact 
and therefore unfair to him whom they quote. Isolated state- 
ments often appear startling enough, but when considered in 
the context where alone they can be truly understood, they 
are readily divested of much of their extraordinary character. 

However in the dark we may be as. to the statements of 
Dr. Osler, which wilfully or otherwise may have become per- 
verted, we are quite inclined to the opinion that the manner in 
which he staked off life’s course differed but in small part from 
that of, the text, which we have chosen from the old-time 
Mishnaic literature. The anonymous statement, cited from 
the Sayings of the Fathers is clear beyond all dispute. We 
need apply.only the exegesis of common sense to see that some 
rabbi (his name is not even kuown) nearly twenty centuries 
ago, knowing little of pedagogics or biology or psychology as 
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these sciences are now accounted, nevertheless caught the 
spirit of the all-inclusive science, the science of living, and 
wisely laid out life’s course. Making due allowance for the 
early development and maturity, and consequent earlier decline 
of the Oriental, let us examine our text more closely and let it 
tell its own tale. 

At five, the sage tells us, one should begin the study of 
the Thorah, which, translated into modern terminology, would 
mean the beginning of a public school education; at ten is 
begun the study of the Mishna, which to-day would correspond 
to admission into the High School; at fifteen, the Talmud, by 
which we may understand matriculation at college; at twenty, 
launched upon the voyage of achievement in one’s life-work; 
at thirty, in the full strength of mental and physical power, 
when there are many synonyms for attainment, achievement 
and accomplishment, when activity, aggressiveness, initiative 
and stick-to-itiveness are most evident. At forty, comes the 
turning-point; the second half of life’s journey is surely begun. 
It is the time of discernment, understanding, insight, with the 
day of action gradually passing, until the half-century mark 
is reached, when man is best equipped by experience and 
authority of years to suggest, to advise, to direct. One decade 
more and man arrives at old age. 

It is of the latter periods of life that I would speak more 
largely this morning. It matters little whether the half-way 
post be placed at thirty or forty or fifty, whether at the one or 
the other of these periods the post-youth age, the second half 
of life, the westward journey take their beginning, all genera- 
tions admit the iron fact that there is a point of change, a 
point up to which man grows and after which, man declines 
until the residue of his years is exhausted. If the post-forty 
or fifty period be merely a decline, if old age has no raison a’ etre, 
if man is convinced at any latter point that he has out-lived 
his usefulness, then may he not with some show of justice feel 
that the order of the universe, which has ordained the post-fifty 
period is greatly out of joint? And may he not even conclude 
without vanity or presumption that he could improve upon the 
ordained order by himself putting an end to ‘‘all the weary, 
stale, flat and unprofitable uses’’ of his career. 
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That old age has in all the centuries of civilization had 
but the fewest admirers is potent even to one who has but a 
small knowledge of literature. ‘True, there have been voices 
which dared sound the praises of the latter period of life, but 
they have been like voices lost in the wilderness, stray and 
solitary indeed. Plato among the Greeks, Cicero among the 
Romans, Fontenelle among the French essayists, Samuel John- 
son among the English—there are these and others of course, 
still their combined voice is but as a murmur in comparison 
with the mighty chorus that has lifted itself in wailing and 
lamentation over the pains and pangs of age. Anacreon, poet 
of love and joy, can find nothing to characterize life after age 
is come except the sense of privation and waiting for Avernus. 
Horace, in one of his odes raises a prayer as fervent as it is 
vain, for the restoration of his youth, and how few of us, who, 
in our weakness have not done the self-same thing. Coleridge 
would persuade himself that youth was still his own, only to 
have the realities of age awaken him abruptly from his delu- 
sion. Heine, in a few phrases pregnant with pathcs, pictures 
the day when the fire is quenched in the veins, when winter 
dwells in the heaft, when the snow-flakes whiten the locks and 
the mists dim the eyes. But why quote further to prove a 
thesis that is so firmly established in the minds of all, that 
when once the body is shaken by the violence of time, blood 
and vigor ebb away, the foot falters, the tongue trips and the 
hand trembles. 

That there is indeed more than a fragment of truth in this 
chorus of voices, which could be augmented ad infinitum is true 
enough attested by our own knowledge and experience. Ina 
certain sense, we must all admit that old age is a decline, a 
disease, a failure. However powerful man may have been in 
earlier years, sooner or later that power declines, whether it be 
physical or mental. However large a capacity man has for 
work, as the years pass over his head he must ultimately make 
confession that symptoms are manifesting themselves that 
declare him no longer capable of the same efforts as before. 
He is no more the athlete that he was, and should his youth 
have been spent in a riotous wastage of moral or mental or 
physical strength, then woe unto him when the bill is presented. 
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No item will be omitted, and for every loan that has been 
made, payment will strictly be demanded and compound interest 
duly charged. 

But there are even further charges to be brought out in 
the indictment of old-age. We are told that as the years 
advance, life becomes but a monotony. It matters not the 
value of a penny whether we live fifty years or five hundred, 
the same things happen year in and year out, they are but 
repeated so many times more often. That for which men have 
struggled, no longer in the possession gives pleasure. They 
have lost the capacity for enjoyment, they are truly blasé. Men 
even of large parts and talents have repeatedly given expres- 
sion only to words of vexation at the changes in nature, and 
have, for example, expressed a no less idle wish than that the 
early grasses of spring might one year at least sprout forth no 
matter what color, if only it were different from the ‘‘ ever- 
lasting ugly green.”’ 

Furthermore, certain authorities tell us with much earnest- 
ness that as man moves past the middle point of life he loses 
much of his moral enthusiasm. Many a man has promised 
well in his earlier years only to become a disappointment later 
in life. Many a man has started out with the happiest ethical 
ideals but to have them shattered with the advance of the 
years. Some have been heroes in their youth and monsters in 
their old age, and from idealists, others have often deteriorated 
into the veriest cynics. 

There has indeed been painted for us a rather dark and 
depressing picture of the second half of life. It would appear 
that after a certain point, movable indeed, but none the less 
real, the years.are merely a disappointment, empty of activity 
or enjoyment—man’s usefulness out-lived. If this be the un- 
avoidable conclusion of serious reflection, that the latter years 
are but a failure, and, if this failure be inevitable, then it is 
not blasphemy to rail against the justice and mercy of a God, 
who would decree such an order for the universe, it is 2o/ 
blasphemy to dare to violate the divine canon ’gainst self- 
slaughter, it is of blasphemy to declare that the phrase ‘the 
sanctity of human life’ is empty of all meaning, and Dr. Osler 
and his followers are zof altogether incorrect, when they tell us 
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that, after a certain point, man should betake himself to some 
quiet corner and once and for all put an end to his days, 
thereby benefitting himself and mankind. 

But let us not leap at conclusions nor be too easily con- 
vinced by specious arguments. We have been told that the 
post-manhood period is a decline, a failure. We have admitted 
that in a certain sense this is only too true, for no rational 
person would attempt to deny it. Physical strength does 
become impaired and the mental faculties do suffer deteriora- 
tion. The second half of life does pale in comparison with the 
first when it comes to the capacity for doing things. Let us 
not blind ourselves to the facts. Exceptions there may be, 
but even in the case of many of these, it will be observed that 
the larger half of their years they lived upon the glory attained 
early in life, for, though they were great afterwards, it was 
only in comparison to others, but not to themselves. If life is 
only to be reckoned in terms ot physical strength, mental 
stamina or capacity for enjoyment, then the whole thing is a 
petty business and the opponents of the pessimists may as well 
rest their arguments and confess themselves defeated. 

But there is something more, without which there can be 
no true understanding of life or any of its problems, and with- 
out a due consideration of which, every argument on life must 
end in negation. I refer to that which all.too often in unhap- 
pily lost sight of in our materialistis age—the element of the 
spiritual or the religious. New questions may then present 
themselves. What are we to really understand by growth and 
decay? Is there not a relation between old age, the last stage 
of this life and the life that may come after? Is it not pos- 
sible to regard age otherwise than in every respect a decline or 
decay ? 

Biological science tells us that decay is going on all the 
time. When the child is born, there is decay in the foetus 
life. As the infant becomes the adolescent and the adolescent 
in turn becomes the full-grown man, each one of these changes 
is marked by a decay of some sort. After one has turned the 
middle point of life, this decay is all the more evident, but 
when all is said and seen, it is only a question of degree. As 
far as physical life goes, it will be patent that in some form 
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and in some measure, from the first to the last of man’s 
physical being, decay is going on. Why then make so much 
ado of that in one stage which is characteristic of all life? 

Further there can be little doubt in the mind of anyone 
that each period form the pre-natal state—infancy, childhood, 
adolescence and manhood—evidence growth. ‘There is at 
every stage a development, an evolution. It is an upward 
march, an onward progress. The child is more than the 
infant; the man is more than the youth. Why should we 
believe that a God who has given us life should make it preci- 
ous and worthy up to a certain point and faulty thereafter? 
Because decay is the more pronounced in the latter days, can 
we say no more? Is it not possible, nay even plausible to 
hold that age with all its disease, its decline, its decay is still 
a growth, a higher stage beyond which there is only one 
higher—that which crowns old age with an eternal crown, the 
life after this. Bodily strength may diminish, intellectual 
vitality may be lessened, kindred capacities may be weakened 
and still life’s latter half not be damned. 

Truly, if Religion has any message, it is to assure us that 
God who has ordained life for man would not ordain that half 
of it must be failure. What are all the naked facts of old age 
but the surest prophecy of something more? What are all its 
unsatisfied desires, its hunger ungratified, its thir t unslaked 
but evidence of a similar character? Surely there must be 
something beside flesh and blood existence, and old age can be 
regarded a proof of it. Let the soul-life of man grow and his 
latter years are not days of weariness and vexation of spirit, 
not empty because of monotony, not barren of joy but rather 
a blessing until the end, which is to be sought less as an exit 
from this world than as an entrance to another. Let age be 
viewed as a stage in the larger evolution of man, and we will 
cease our carping complaints. 

But there is a practical side to our consideration. When 
we place the blame, let us be careful lest we shift it from our 
own shoulders and in cowardly way place it upon the universe 
and its Creator. Only too often, as some one has truly said, 
‘the failure, if failure there be, lies not in the game, but in 
our manner of playing it.’’ Our after years are but what we 
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in our youth have decided they shall be. Old age is not of 
necessity bad or useless, it is only what we make it. What- 
soever we have sown in the first half of life, that we shall 
surely reap in the latter half. That there are many failures in 
old age is not necessarily an indictment of age, it only proves 
how hard the sowing is. 

The words of Ecclesiastes should come home to us force- 
fully at this moment: ‘‘ Remember thy Creator in the days of 
thy youthful vigor.’’ While we are still young, let us indeed 
remember our Creator. Let us live according to ethical law. 
_ Let us maintain our mental poise and our moral equilibrium. 
Let us not dissipate our energies. Let us rationally keep in 
mind that the day will come when youthful strength and vigor 
will be less and less, until in age, we shall be in want of that 
of which in youth we have so much. But if we do forget, if 
we should yield to the worse elements in us so that in age, we 
show vices and weakness unduly, then let us understand that 
the fault is much in ourselves, and let us take our penalty as 
best we can—not wail and rail against the existent order of 
things. 

There are not a few who have grown gray in life’s service, 
whose very lives refute once and for all the statement that age 
must be bad and useless. ‘There are men, old only in years 
but young in their conversation and young in their ways. 
They prove that the faults of disposition, commonly attributed 
to old age are not peculiar merely to that period, but are 
largely temperamental. Men of advanced years, even if they 
no longer have the physical strength to do some things, can do 
other things which often prove a hundred times more valuable. 

I count among my choicest experiences the recollection of 
a former president of Yale University. Past four score, he 
might have been seen daily upon the campus, a wreck, decrepit 
and tottering. But I recall none of the hundreds of students 
that knew his great career, his masterful intellect, his national 
influence, his pure granite character, who failed to honor and 
reverence as magnificent a wreck as ever drifted into the 
harbor of perfect peace. If a kindred experience be yours, 
and they are common enough, let it be a warning against 
judging all things by utilitarian standards, and let it be an 
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inspiration to prove that if early life be lived wisely and well, 
no matter how many years may be allotted to man, it ought 
never to be felt he has out-lived some usefulness by a single 
day. 

We may take issue with Dr. Osler’s brutal manner of 
speech. The civilized conscience revolts against a reversion to 
the primitive methods for the disposition of the aged—methods 
that prevailed only when humanity was in its infancy. We 
have but little apprehension of his suggestion being taken 
seriously and acted upon. We can even rejoice in the hope 
that this word, which has been so plainly spoken may give 
men a truer conception of old age—as a time in large part 
contingent upon what has gone before, a time for spiritual 
growth, a stage in the larger development of man, a time, when, 
if men have lived rightly, they may bea source of brightness 
and benediction to self and society even to the end of a ripe 
old age. 
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Philadelphia, March 4th, 1906. 


The ancients classed pride with the deadly sins, and the 
moderns have not learned to think any better of it. Its follies 
of olden times are those of the present day. It Vagity ot davennd! 
still spreads its peacock feathers, and struts in ants of Colonial 
turkey-gobler fashion, because of great wealth or F#'"'s: 
great beauty or illustrious family descent. ‘There are those 
who look with disdain upon all who are not descended from 
the Mayflower pilgrims or from the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence or from the soldiers of the Revolution. 

I yield to none in my admiration of the men and women, 
who, for the right to worship God in accordance with the 
dictates of their conscience, left their home and 4,\,,i91 cathers 
fatherland, sailed forth on an untried ocean deserving our 
toward an unknown world, and endured untold *¢™ration. 
hardships and sufferings in their long and bitter struggle with 
cold and hunger and disease and cruel savage. I am second 
to none in my appreciation of the service rendered to our 
country by our Colonial Fathers, who, though small in number 
and weak in strength, dared to rise against a mighty host, and 
to wrest liberty from a despot’s hand. And I admire them all 
the more for knowing that most of them were people of lowly 
station, humble toilers—peasants, mechanics, traders, whose 
wealth was the bravery of their heart, and the secret of whose 
success lay in their firm trust in God and in the righteousness 
of their cause. 

But, as much as I admire these brave ancestors so much 
do I despise those of their descendants whose claims to distinc- 
tion rest solely on the merits of their distinguished .) 1 4+ their de- 
forefathers, who, without virtue or bravery or scendants deserv- 
brain of their own, regard as inferiors those who ["9 °™" contempt. 
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crossed the Atlantic in a vessel other than the Mayflower, 
those who landed upon our shores after the Declaration of 
Independence was signed, and after the battles of the Revolu- 
tion had been fought and won. 

It never seems to enter the little minds of some of these 
big-talking and big-doing people that many of those whom 
Distinguished an. they deem inferior may be descendants of ances- 
cestry of many of tors who, notwithstanding their later arrival 
parent upon our shores, have rendered services in the 
development and preservation of our country quite as impor- 
tant as those of the Colonial Fathers, and far more important 
than any that have been rendered by some of our present-day . 
empty-headed but blood-proud descendants of a better-deserv- 
ing ancestry. ‘They never seem to consider that many of those 
whom they bar from their exclusive sets may be descendants 
of those who fought in the wars of the Huguenots and of the 
Dutch Republic, descendants of those who waged the mighty 
battles of the Renaissance and the Reformation, descendants 
of heroes and reformers and martyrs, descendants of the oldest 
of all aristocrats, who fought and bled and died for political 
liberty and religious freedom, on the battlefield of all the 
nations, long before America was yet discovered, long before 
Europe was yet civilized. 

Our present-day Sons and Daughters of the Revolution 
and our Colonial Dames claim superiority of blood because of 
Se cewieas their being lineal descendants of families a cen- 
descent entitle to tury or two old. If this be so, how great must 
picieet be the superiority of the sons and daughters of 
Israel, whose ancestry dates back not one or two centuries but 
more than three thousand years! And if it be a mark of dis- 
tinction to be a member of a family the founders of which 
had nobly fought in noble causes, how great must the distinc- 
tion be of the sons and daughters of Israel, whose ancestors, 
even in the remotest antiquity, wrought for rights and liberties 
enjoyed at the present day, who, when the world still lay in 
the fetters of debasing idolatries, when it still groped its way 
in intellectual and moral darkness, gave to mankdnd prophets, 
law-givers, bards, inspired writers, who command the world’s 
homage to this day; gave to the world their Holy Writ, that 
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to this hour has remained mankind’s highest treasure, its law 
of duty, its rule of right, its guide, its monitor and stay! 

If distinction is claimed for being a descendant of those 
who, a little more than a century ago, waged an eight years 
war for the right of self-government, what must w,, deeemhadas 
the distinction be of the sons and daughters of greater distinction 
Israel, whose forefathers dared, more than three '@” !srael? 
thousand years ago, to enter, in the name of the One, Invisible, 
Incorporeal, Righteous God, upon a war of ages, against a 
world of idolatry and immorality and brutality, and, though a 
thousand times crushed, though thrown to the wild beasts and 
sold as slaves, though mangled in the torture chamber and 
burnt at the stake, though expatriated and expelled, degraded 
and ostracized, dared to rise again and again, and to fight on 
and on, until the civilization of half of mankind was their re- 
ward? What must the distinction be of the sons and daughters 
of Israel, whose ancestors, though few in number, dared to 
demand of the Egyptian Pharaoh liberty of conscience and 
right of self-government, at a time when might alone consti- 
tuted right, and when the word liberty had not yet found its 
way into the vocabularies of the nations, dared to formulate 
the Decalogue, to sign it with their heart’s blood, to make it 
their battle flag, to carry it forth over the face of the earth, 
everywhere teaching, everywhere preaching: Worship the 
God of liberty. Have no other God beside Him. Hold His 
mame in reverence. Observe a weekly Sabbath. Honor 
parents. Murder not. Commit not adultery. Steal not. 
Bear not false witness. Covet not. 

Verily, if descent from an illustrious ancestry constitute 
aristocracy, then there exists not upon all the earth an aristoc- 
‘racy older and more illustrious than that of 

: Work of Israel 
Israel, whose Scripture was the chart and com- made possible 
pass that guided the Mayflower across the sea, achlevements of 

6 a Z Celonial Fathers. 
whose prophets inspired the Pilgrim Fathers, 
whose psalms cheered and solaced them, whose Decalogue 
made possible the Declaration of Independence, whose history 
of mighty daring and mighty achieving made victorious the 
arm of Washington. 
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And yet, these very sons and daughters of Israel, these 
scions of the oldest and noblest aristocracy, these warriors for 
YetIsraelistlooked Tight and liberty wherever freedom is trampled 
down upon by un- upon and justice is denied, are the most barred 
worthy descend- : 
ants of worthy from the exclusive set, the most looked-down- 
sires. upon by those who pride themselves on the blue- 
ness of their Pilgrim Fathers’ blood. 

Such an attitude towards the descendants of the signers 
of the Decalogue by descendants of the signers of the Declara- 
Seer: §) tion of Independence shows but too clearly that 
work to do than greatness of soul is not a matter of inheritance, 
fostering un- = that to possess it, it must be self-acquired. He 
American spirit. é 2 ; 

alone is worthy of an illustrious ancestry who is 
illustrious himself. He, who is himself noble and deserving, 
is also he who is noble and just toward the well-deserving. 
There is no coat of arms, and be it never so old, that is more 
honorable than one’s own honcrableness. 

Glorious as were the deeds of the Colonial Fathers, they 
have left their work far from finished. Not all tyranny is yet 
Distinction in overcome. Liberty and justice are not yet the 
descendants lies possession of all, not even in the country founded 
in their continuing , 
ani acwanlcGk and consecrated with the heart’s blood of the 
ancestors. Pilgrim Fathers. They have bequeathed far 
different duties to their descendants than fostering that un- 
American spirit that forms exclusive sets, and haughtily looks 
down upon all whose ancestry in this country dates not back 
to the 17th or 18th century. When the Sons and Daughters 
of the Revolution and the Colonial Dames will battle for liberty 
and justice as battled their sires, when they will face tyrants 
and evil doers in our day as their sires faced oppressors in their 
day, when they will root out the demoralizations and degen- 
eracies that fester on the surface of not a small part of that 
society that prides itself on the blueness of its blood, when 
they will be thus engaged, they will have better work to do 
than classing men by family descent rather than by personal 
merit. Their pride will lie in honoring those who, no matter 
when or whence they came, live and strive honorably, those 
who reflect credit on their country and confer blessings on 
their fellowmen. 


Esther—An OD Story, Vet Eber Net. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, March 11th, rgo6. 


It is a long time since the Feast of Esther was remembered 
as it will be this year, and not by the orthodox alone but by 
the reform wing as well. Little was it thought } 

Short time ago 
a score of years ago that the story of Esther zeast of Esther 
would be dignified to-day with serious consider- believed to have 
ation in a reform pulpit, and with a view of ™ sis 
drawing from it needed inspiration and solace. The dissecting 
knife of the critics had dealt unsparingly with the story of 
Esther, and when their research was over, Esther and Mordecai, 
Ahasuerus and Haman found themselves transplanted from 
the realm of history into the realm of fancy. 

They found the book lacking in the dignity and religious 
spirit of the other Biblical books. Its language is a pompous 
jargon. Its notion of fitness of things is farcical. g 09. o¢ esther 
It has room, for instance, for the mention of the had been provena 
name of Ahasuerus 187 times but no space for “0 o fiction. 
mentioning the name of God even once. It has not a word of 
pity for the noble Vashti, discarded because she respects her 
modesty more than the brutal command of her royal husband, 
who orders her to exhibit herself before hundreds of guests who 
had banqueted and revelled with him full 180 days. It speaks 
of Persian events of greatest national significance, of which 
Persian history has no knowledge. It contrives plots and 
diplomacies that would tax the credulity even of children, if 
told in nursery tales. It attributes a vindictiveness to Jews, 
in the hour of their triumph, such, for instance, as that the 
handful of them that resided as aliens in Persia, killed, by 
order of the Persian monarch, 75,000 of his Persian subjects, 
a piece of braggadocio that is as false to the Jewish spirit as it 
would have been impossible in the realm of a Persian king. 
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Yet other things it tells, so ludicrous as to make only too 
manifest—and by yet more palpable means than the omission 
; ¥ of the name of God and the designation of the 
Written to give eye , 
license to Jewish Principal Jewish characters of the book by names 
observance of of heathen divinities—that the writer had no wish 
Persian festival. A f A 
to be taken seriously, that he had simply written 
a merry carnival story to give sanction to a Jewish observance 
of a Persian carnival held in honor of the returning spring. 

And yet, notwithstanding this knowledge of the fictitious 
origin of the Book of Esther, I venture to state that the charges 
raised against the Jews, which form the keystone 
of its plot, will be remembered to-day as they 
have not been for many a year, and as much by 
those who do not believe in the historic authenticity of the 
book as by those who have implicit faith in the truth of all it 
tells. Why this change in our attitude toward the book? 
Have we become orthodox or have the disclosures of the critics 
been disproven? 

Either of these might have been preferable to the real 
cause. You may have noted my use of the word ‘‘commemo- 
rate’’ in speaking of this year’s observance of 
the Festival of Purim. I did not use the word 
‘‘celebrate,’’ the word that has generally described 
the annual observance of this festival in the synagogues and 
households of four-fifths of Israel. A time there was when the 
cycle of religious holidays contained not a more joyous one 
than the feast of Esther. Who that recalls that time would 
willingly forget all the festivities that singled out this day 
from all the other days in the year ? 

Vividly memory takes us back to the happy days of our 
childhood, when on Purim night we kindled bonfires and burnt 
pising: eis Haman in effigy, when we never failed to assemble 
former mode of in the synagogue, ostensibly to hear the Book of 
eeeenne re Esther read but in reality to watch keenly for 
the sound of the name of Haman, and to drown it with loud 
shouts and hisses of derision, with stamping of feet, with 
whirling of wooden or tin rattles, with knocking of hammers, 
mallets, stones or other means of creating deafening noises; 
when we proceeded, masked, from door to door, to present our 


Widely remem- 
bered this year. 


But not celebrated 
as before. 
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crude Purim plays, or sing our songs of praise of Esther and 
Mordecai, and receive for our reward sweets and fruits and 
cakes; when we carried Purim remembrances, in the form of 
delicacies or monies, to the poor of, the city; when our own 
tables were weighed down with the best the market and pocket 
could afford, and when the city was fairly scoured for strangers 
to share the Purim meal; when even the saddest faces bright- 
ened under the joys it brought and the saintliest of the com- 
munity unbent and vied with the merriest in merry-making, 
when, as the poet tells, 

“Hach heart that eve cast out all gloom 

Each home that eve had only room 

For gladness and radiance,” _ 

Yes, in the light of such a mode of celebrating the Purim 
Festival, you can readily see why we can but commemorate 
and not celebrate it this year. Weare but a little 

Russian mass- 
more than four months removed from those hor- aeres of Jews too 
rible opening days of November, when, upon recent to make 

A 5 : i rejoicing possible. 
orders from those high in authority, a yet bloodier 
than the infamous St. Bartholomew night massacre was per- 
petrated upon our brethren in Russia, when, without cause or 
suspicion, hired assassins and murderers, maddened by liquor 
and by lust for rapine and booty, hurled themselves upon 
helpless and defenseless men and women and children, and, 
three days long, murdered and assaulted and violated the inno- 
cent, pillaged, burnt, tore down house upon house, district 
upon district, and left in their wake thousands of murdered 
and mangled and crippled bodies, thousands of widows and 
orphans and bereaved, tens of thousands of once prosperous 
and self-supporting people, now homeless and hopeless, beg- 
gared, diseased through want and exposure and mental and 
physical suffering, with one-time opportunity gone for earning 
a livelihood at home, and without means for immigrating to 
more hospitable shores. 

‘There is, therefore, nothing left to us this year of the one- 
time joyous Purim festival except its memory. Gone is its 
historic authencity; impossible this year the joy Though fiction, 
that has been linked with it for ages. In the story instinct with 
house of Israel there is mourning to-day. Only ‘t 
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the lesson it came to teach is left to us, and upon that Israel 
lingers to-day as it had not lingered for many a year. Though 
the author had no other purpose in writing the Esther story 
than furnishing a license for a Jewish observance of a Persian 
spring carnival, he has, probably even unknown to himself, 
given us a bit of fiction more instinct with truth than is con- 
tained in many a truth of history. Only his names and places 
are fictitious, the fundamentals of his plot: the false charges 
that are raised against the Jew because of personal grievance, 
the extirpation of them that is desired to satisfy personal 
vengeance, the revenge that is sought on the whole of Israel 
for the real or imaginary guilt of the one, the loyalty of 
the Jew to the country in which he abides, and his worth to 
the king to whom he is subject, the ultimate revelation of 
Providence guarding Israel, shaping its destiny, and bringing 
to naught even the finest-spun plots and schemes of the 
mightiest of potentates and of the most cunning of plotters— 
these fundamentals of the book of Esther are not fictions, they 
are truths, truths than which history knows none truer, truths 
that have been demonstrated, time and again, in the history of 
Israel, long before the story of Esther was yet conceived, that 
have been demonstrated, no end of times, since the writing of 
this story, and that will continue to be reenacted, till the last 
Haman shall have been blotted out, and all the Mordecais shall 
at last meet with their recognition and reward. 

Substitute for the name of Haman that of Pobdienostziefft 
or Plehve, Stoecker or Pueckler, Regis or Drummond, and you 
Substituting otiler appreciate at once why the story of Esther has 
names, fiction so strong a hold upon Israel, and why, notwith- 
turns to truth. —_ standing its fictitious origin, there is no story in 
the Bible that is more real than it. Change the name of 
Haman to that of some modern persecutor of the Jew, that of 
Krushevan, for instance, and the name of Ahasuerus to that 
of Nicholas II, and v. 8-9, Chap. III of the Book of Esther 
read: ‘‘And Krushevan said unto Czar Nicholas II, there is a 
certain people scattered abroad and dispersed among the 
peoples in all the provinces of thine empire; their laws are 
diverse from those of every people, neither keep they the ezar’s 
laws; it is not for the czar’s profit to suffer them, therefore, if 
it please the czar, let the order be given that they be destroyed,’’ 
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Make these changes in the text, and ancient scriptures acquires 
at once all the modernity of an article in the Movoe Vremya or 
the Grajdanin, and you recognize in the accusation of one of 
the oldest of Jew-haters a charge that is glibbest on the tongues 
of modern anti-Semites, and you have the fullest explanaticn 
possible of the horrible massacres that recently placed Russia 
beyond the pale of civilized nations and rendered yet more 
luminous the halo of martyrdom around the head of Israel. 

Even if we had no other and stronger proof of the falsity 
of Haman’s charging the Jews of Persia with forming a nation 
within the nation, with disobeying the laws of Paigity of Haman’ 
the land and with being profitless to the country charge against 
in which they live, the very citation of the charge Patetism of Jew. 
by a Jewish author, in a Jewish book, would alone suffice to 
show the absurdity of it. For, even in his days, the tendency 
of the Jewish people toward identifying their interests with 
those of the people among whom they lived was, if anything, 
too strong, so strong indeed, that, from the first, it evoked the 
constant alarm and warning of the prophets and leaders, lest 
Israel, being few in number, become lost in the great mass of 
people among whom it lived, and by whose laws and customs 
and institutions it was largely influenced. It was to this 
tendency of the minority assimilating with the majority that 
the loss of the Ten Tribes of Israel has been ascribed, and the 
extinction of the remaining two tribes is feared more from this 
cause than from any other. : 

And there is not a nation among whom Jews have lived 
whose history will not testify to their identification with the 
best interests of the country which they inhabit. sisters teetimons 
From the time that Jeremiah sent his instructions to patrlotism of 
to Israel captive in Babylonia: ‘‘Build ye houses **™ 
and dwell in them; plant ye gardens and eat the fruit thereof. .. 
Seek ye the peace of every city whither ye are carried captive, 
and pray for its welfare, for in its peace shall ye have peace,”’ 
down to the time that Mar Samuel taught Israel in exile that 
‘*the law of the country in which the Jew abides is the law of 
Israel,’’—during all that time the Jew followed no other law, 
nor served any other interests than those of his adopted country. 
And from the day that Joseph by his wisdom saved Egypt from 
famine, there has not been a time when Israel did not say to 
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the people among whom it lived: ‘‘ Excepting our religious 
differences, we hold in common with you whatever concerns . 
the welfare of the land. Your laws are our laws; your duties 
our duties; your flag our flag. Your battles are our battles; 
your victories our victories; your defeats our defeats.’’ And 
what it has said that it has proven on the battlefields of the 
nations. Let Napoleon and Wellington, Moltke and Roosevelt 
tell of the bravery of the Jew. Let the cities of Arles, Burgos, 
Naples, Prague, Toledo, Worms, Port Arthur, speak of Jewish 
valor. Let England speak of the patriotism of its Jewish 
statesman Disraeli, France of its Cremieux, Italy of its Artom, 
Germany of its Lasker, and the other nations of their illustri- 
ous Jewish statesmen. Let them speak of the Jewish men of 
genius who have greatly helped to make their respective 
countries distinguished in the realm of science, literature, 
art, music, commerce, finance. Let them tell but the truth, 
and there will be little left of the oldest but ever newest 
charge that the Jew forms a nation within the nation, that he 
disobeys the laws of the land which he inhabits, and that it 
is not to the people’s profit to suffer them. 

And when we pause to consider that ja/viot means one 
who, in return for the protection of his rights and privileges, 
veda patiiotion gives to his country his best services in times of 
greater than that war as well as in times of peace, in its adversity 
Gers as well as in its prosperity, the patriotism of the 
Jew becomes superior to that of any other. 

For, while he gives to his country all that is his to give: 
his love, his industry, his brain, his protection, his defense at 
the cost even of his life and all, he gives it, alas, 
only too often, in return for degradation, exclu- 
sion, ostracism, expatriation, assault, massacre, 
pillage, expulsion. The faithful services of a Dreyfus are 
rewarded with years’ of imprisonment as a traitor. ‘The faith- 
ful services of the Jewish soldier in the German army are 
rewarded with exclusion from the ranks of commissioned 
officers. ‘The erudition of the Jewish scholar in that same 
country is rewarded with exclusion from the judiciary and 
from professorships. The heroic services of the Jews in the 
Russian army are rewarded with a refusal of citizenship rights 
and with a denial of the privilege of residence where they 


Faithful services 
of Jew ill rewarded 
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choose, worse still, with pillage, rapine, murder. The pas- 
sionate patriotism of the American Jew, which he has evinced 
from the days of the Revolution to the battle of San Juan hill, 
and by noble service in every other sphere of public life and 
public duty, and which have elicited the highest encomiums of 
praise, from the time that George Washington first expressed 
his appreciation of the services of the Jews of Newport, R. I., 
down to the time when the late, lamented Secretary Hay de- 
clared, in his Roumanian Note, that ‘‘the teachings of history 
and the experience of our own nation show that the Jew 
possesses in a high degree the mental and moral qualifications 
of conscientious citizenhood,’’ such Jewish merit, and thus 
testified to by the highest authorities, is rewarded with exclu- 
sion from certain hotels, clubs, schools, fraternities, and the like. 

Why this eternal and universal hatred against the Jew? 
Is it because he is a criminal? Ask the judges of your courts, 
and let them tell you. Is it because he is intem- Why this eternal 
perate, improvident, indolent, dependent? Ask hatred against 
the charities, and let them give you answer. Is /*™? 
it because he is illiterate? Ask the schools, and let them tell 
you. Is it because he is untrustworthy? See the old and 
flourishing Jewish business- and banking-houses, and let the 
business-world tell you whether untrustworthy firms can long 
‘ continue prosperous. 

We must look elsewhere for the source of the hatred that 
prompted the false charge of Haman, and that has prompted 
the charge of every Haman since. And we have 
no need to go further than the Book of Esther. 
Its author indicates clearly enough where and why the Jew 
offends. His superior merit gives offense. He succeeds, and 
success by a Jew is only too frequently a crime in the Non-Jew’s 
eyes. Esther, by her virtue and grace, wins the love of a king; 
Mordecai, by his watchfulness and loyalty, saves a king from 
‘assassination; that is enough to fill the envious with venom and 
to invent the vilest charges. You will find little anti-Semitism 
evinced toward the Jewish poor. Only where the Jew rises to 
eminence, where the Mordecai threatens tosupplant the Haman, 
where, in the struggle for superiority, he proves himself the 
survival of the fittest, there hatred against the Jew is most 

manifest and most venomous and often fatal in its results. 


Due to envy. 
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The other offense is: Mordecai will not bow to Haman. 
The Jew will not bow to any but the One, Invisible, Incorpo- 
And to Jew’s un. ‘eal God. He is a monotheist to the core. Had 
willingness to bow he possessed the art of bowing to other gods 
to any but to God. than his own, had he yielded to the allurements 
of the ancient pantheon or the modern church, he would have 
spared himself infinite sufferings, centuries of degradation, 
torture chamber, scaffold, stake, ghetto. But he would have 
ceased to be a Jew, and being a Jew, being of the elect of God, 
of the martyr-race, of the signers of the Decalogue, of the 
dispensers of light and truth and love in a world of darkness 
and superstition and bigotry, outbalanced for him all the honor 
and ease that might have been his, had he stultified his intel- 
lect or sacrificed his birth right. 

And the last chapter of his sufferings has not yet been 
written, and the last Haman has not yet been born. Continued 
Ladtiohapee ot persecution will make his intellect only the keener; 
suffering not yet keener intellect will heighten the chance for suc- 
ere, cess; success will invite envy, and envy will pro- 
duce the Hamans and their venomous accusations. Continued 
progress will only throw the stronger light upon the truths for 
which the Jew has contended for tens of centuries, and will 
make him all the more unwilling to exchange his faith in the 
One God, one Law, one Right, for a belief in miracles and 
mysteries and superstitions that are confounded by every fact 
of science and disproven by every postulate of reason. And 
this continued refusal to bow to other gods will but continue 
to embitter against him the Hamans of the church. 

But not for naught will he have suffered; not in vain will 
have been his struggles. —The enemy will not prevail. Zeresh, 
But ultimately, Jew tHe wife of Haman was wiser than her husband 
will standin pano- when she said: ‘‘If Mordecai is of the seed of 
ply of his glory. the Jews, thou wilt not prevail against him.” 
The Jew’s services to mankind will, in God’s own time and in 
God’s own way, be fully revealed, even as Mordecai’s were 
revealed to the king. The Jew will yet stand apparelled in 
the panoply of his well-merited glory, and the Hamans will 
yet be made to proclaim before him: ‘‘ Behold him whom the 
greatest and best delight to honor,’’ 
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MT. SINAl CEMETERY MORTUARY CHAPEL. 


The advantages and facilities offered by the Mount Sinai Cemetery Association to their lot holders 
are superior to any provided by other Cemeteries. A Mortuary Chapel, with well furnished parlors 
for ladies and gentlemen, and Receiving Vault have recently been added. Platfi rms are provided 
around the graves. Awnings are supplied in inclement or hot weather. A number of lots are now 
being laid out in the new part around the chapel. Plans of the grounds can be seen and lots selected 
by applying to WM. B HACKENBURG, Vice-President, 612 Arch Street or to OSCAR B. TELLER, 
Secretary, gor to 9022 Commonwealth Building, Twelfth and Chestnut Streets. 

The Second and Third, and Fifth aud Sixth Street cars carry passengers to the terminns at Bridge 
Street twosquares from cemetery), or by taking cars on Tacony Branch, passengers can ride direct 
to cemetery, 


THE Series of Discourses delivered by Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, 
D. D., at the Temple Keneseth Israel, Philadelphia, entitled 


“Some Isms of To-day” 


1.—EGOISM, 
Il.—ALTRUISM, 
IllL—PESSIMISM, 
1V.—OPTIMISM, 
V.—REALISM, ; 
VI.—IDEALISM, 
VIlL_—DOWIEISM, 


VIII.—MYSTICISM, 
IX.—TRADE-UNIONISM, 


in Bookform, handsomely bound, with a new Steel Engrav. 
ing of the Author. Price $1.00. 
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Family Bibles and Pulpit Bibles. 


The only Jewish version in English, of the Old Testament. Carefully 
translated according to the Massoretic Text, after the best Jewish authorities, 
and supplied with short explanatory notes, 
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Con Much and Gon Little Parent. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, March 18th, 1906. 


It is a common observation by those who study or travel 
_extensively abroad that there is greater reverence shown to 
parents by children in European and Oriental «.. tor reverence 
lands than in our own. ‘The observation is veri- of parents abroad 
fied by people born and raised abroad as well as "4" "**: 
by scholars who have subjected the raising of children to 
scientific investigation. ‘The causes that are assigned for this 
difference, though numerous, are reducible to three general 
statements. 

As the first, we may mention the difference between our 
form of government and that of foreign lands. ‘he latter, 
being, with few exceptions, monarchic, deeply party due to 
implants awe and reverence of superiors, and monarchic govern- 
makes implicit obedience to those in authority, " 
as rulers or officers or preachers or teachers or parents, almost 
instinctive. Old and rigid laws and customs and usages have 
established among them thorough-going distinctions between 
castes and classes, and a violation of them is held culpable as 
much by the unwritten law of the people, as by the written law 
of the government. 

Rulers are believed to be hedged by a sort of divinity, and 

even but to think in disrespect of them is regarded a sacrilege. 
The aristocracy are looked upon as satellites wich pegets 
revolving around the throne, and disrespect of reverence of 
them is an offense: second only to that shown SUPerers: 
toward the ruler of the land. Officers, clothed in the uniform of 
authority, are regarded as beings, whose very presence inspires 
awe and fear, and before whom to bend and bow is as natural 
as itis to breathe. Church and State being united, and the 
ruler being the head of the church, the clergy are looked upon 
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as God’s vicegerents on earth, and disrespect of them is held 
to be as great a sin as disrespect of God. Parenthood, being 
regarded as, in a measure, comprising the majesty of the ruler, 
the authority of the officer, the sanctity of the priest, inspires 
an awe and reverence that is as profound as it is sincere. 

Of all this but little is known in our land. Our govern- 
ment is democratic, and the spirit of democracy, that equalizes 
DeeScratie all classes and all stations, and that recognizes 
government tends no distinction between man and man, has a 
to equalization. tendency to strip away the awe and reverence 
that should halo the crown of old age, the office of trust and 
responsibility, the sacredness of the ministry, the holiness of 
parenthood. Liberty is frequently turned into license, and 
honors, that rightly belong to the aristocracy of culture and 
character, are only too often lavished upon mere monetary 
success. Men bow before the millionaire and ridicule the 
minister; sons reverence the prize-fighter, and daughters bow 
before the dictator of fashions, both, in the meantime, neglect- 
ing and disobeying their parents. Men of wealth or power, 
no matter how obscure their origin or by what means their 
success have been acquired, think themselves superior to the 
best, and entitled to honors that, in other lands and under 
other governments, are reserved only for those who are charged 
with responsible office, for those who are entrusted with the 
most responsible of all offices that of bearing and raising 
human lives, that of educating and consecrating immortal 
souls, 

Observe the sacred regard in which a monarch is held in 
foreign lands, and the abuse to which a President of the 
Enualization United States is frequently subjected in public 
unfavorable to = press or on public platform, and you have one of 
ee ye the reasons why reverence is so rare a quality in 
the American. Note the awe with which people approach the 
clergy in Europe and in the Orient, and the flippant and 
frivolous manner in which Americans speak of minister, 
church, and sacred things in general, and you have another. 
reason why of all virtues reverence is the one that is least 
indigenous to the American soil. Note the oriental conception 
of the teacher as one who, as the Talmud says, is to be honored 


/parents for its nurture and comfort, implants 
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yet more than the parent, for, while parents give physical and 
earthly life to the child, teachers give it spiritual and immortal 
life; contrast the respect which the Japanese, for instance, 
show to the teacher, and the remuneration with which they 
repay his labors, with the small pay and yet smaller consider- 
ation that are shown the teacher in our land, and you have a 
third reason why reverence is so little found among Americans. 
Hear or read of the honors that in foreign lands are shown to 
parents, even in the lower walks of life, note how their com- 
mand is held as sacred as that of God, their blessing sought 
yet more than that of priest, how to argue with or contradict 
or vex or disobey or even sit in a parent's seat, is regarded 
a grievous sin, how to lessen their labor and to lighten their 
burden and to brighten their lives are held to be children’s 
paramount duties, and contrast such filial respect with the 
attitude of the young American towards his parents, and you 
have the strongest possible explanation for the irreverence 
rampant in our political or religious or domestic life. 

But not all irreverence toward parents is to be attributed 
to the equalizing tendency of our democracy. Close analysis 
might even prove that what we believe to be a Hevelaonienbat 
cause is in reality but an effect, that the irrever- reverence neglect- 
ence manifest in our public life is, to a large © '" home 
extent, a resultant of the irreverent spirit that issues from the 
home. It is a trite teaching that the home is the unit of the 
nation, and, therefore, as is the reverence or irreverence incul- 
cated within so is the reverence or irreverence displayed 
without. 

Reverence of parents, if not inborn, is early acquired. 
The helplessness of infancy, its entire dependence on its 
Fillal reverence 
deep within the child a love for those to whom it inborn or early 
instinctively feels it owes its all. Growing older *°"e* 
and comprehending more and more the labors and self-denials 
and sacrifices involved in parents’ providing for and watching 
over and educating their offspring, the early engendered love 
easily turns into reverence. 

We have instances of filial love and reverence that are as 
beautiful as any that Europe or the Orient can show. We read 
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ieeeatlsa’ at of Washington hastening to his aged mother, 
American filial | after his election to the presidency, to express to 
oe her that all his honors were the flower and fruit- 
age of her labor and love. We read of Garfield taking his 
oath of office as chief magistrate of the nation, with his aged 
mother standing by his side, and, in the sight of the multitude 
of thousands, fondly telling her, with tears of gratitude 
streaming down his cheeks, that but for her devotion and 
sacrifice this great honor would never have been conferred 
upon him. And from the days of Washington to this, there 
has never been a time that our country could not have shown 
thousands of children permeated with feelings of deepest love 
and reverence for their parents, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands availing themselves of every opportunity to do honor to 
their parents, to pay deference to their every wish, to make their 
comfort and ease a first consideration, to lighten the burden of 
their years, to bear patiently with their infirmities of age, to 
make reverence of them even after death a religious duty. 
But, wherever and whenever we have seen or heard or 
read of such filial piety we have never failed to find back of it 
ba eat parents who mastered the art of parenthood, 
existent there parents who understood how to awaken and to 
non-developed. = reserve their children’s love and reverence. 
Wherever we find children disobedient to their parents, neglect- 
ful of them, undutiful, disrespectful, ungrateful toward them, we 
generally find parents as much to blame for it as their children. 
There are two ways in which parents themselves either 
prevent the rise and development of children’s reverence of 
Fiiel caevanee Cree Ok, Witlier it in its bud and blossom, the 
prevented by too first is in Parenting too much, the other in pavent- 
much parenting. ¢ too little. It may sound strange to hear 
fault found with parents giving themselves too much to their 
children, the common belief being that children can never have 
any too much of the time and care and self-sacrifice of parents. 
There is not a more deep-rooted nor a more fatal error 
than this, for the occasions are not rare when children suffer 
yet more from having too much of parents’ care 
and self-sacrifice than from having too little. It 
has become a part of the gospel of the modern 
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small-family-cult that it is far better that there be but one 
child in a family and that it receive all of its parents’ time and 
attention than that tliere be half a dozen children and these be 
obliged to do with but little of the care of the overburdened 
parents. Their favorite argument is that the lioness has but 
one whelp, whilst the rabbit has a dozen young, but the whelp 
becomes a lion while the others remain rabbits. [he com- 
parison is picturesque but its application is not always true, 
for, as a rule, the pampered and indulged only child turns out 
a human rabbit, whilst from the homes of large families of 
struggling parents come, for the most part, the lions of mental 
and moral strength, of heroic daring and brilliant achieving. 

In not a few of our homes to-day may be seen a reversal 
of that old-time method of child-raising that engendered deep 
love of parents and implanted abiding reverence gyi made 
of them. It is the child that is sovereign in such sovereign and 
homes; its parents are its slaves. Allofa father’s Pant s14¥* 
means and all of a mother’s time and labor are made tributary 
,to every want and whim of the child. From the very awaken- 
ing of its consciousness it is impressed with the notion that the 
sole purpose of parents’ existence is to minister to its every 
wish. 

And faithfully do such parents live up to such notions of 
the child. For it alone they live and toil. For it they almost 
renounce the world and disregard their duty 
towards their fellowmen. They have no time 
for anything. Theirs. is but to watch, day and 
night, that no harm come to the child, that no wind blow and 
no drop of rain descend upon it, that no harsh sound break on 
its ear, that no rough hand touch it. For it the floors are 
padded, and the walls and beddings and clothes are anti- 
septicized, and the atmosphere is saturated with germicides 
lest some ill befall this human hot-house plant. Rather no 
end of self-sacrifice than that~the child should have one 
moment’s discomfort. Rather the indulgence of the child’s 
worst of tempers than speak a stern word to it, or, horrible to 
think of it, inflict punishment. Stubbornness or perverseness, 
that should be driven out with the rod, is driven in deeper 
with sweets, money or medicines. Rather than that the child 
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should stumble, and perchance hurt itself in learning to walk, 
that epoch in its life is retarded as long as possible, until finally 
accomplished by artificial means, and with infinite toil on the 
part of the parent. 

Growing older, it is never permitted to romp and play and 
roist about with other children lest some harm come to it, or 
it see or hear what may be rude or offensive. It is never 
trusted out of mother’s or father’s or nurse’s sight; like an 
incarcerated prisoner the eye of the warden is upon it always. 

Growing older still, this weakening and utterly selfish 
mode of child-raising becomes yet more pronounced. Neither 

time nor labor nor expense are spared in lessen- 
eee. ing for the child every difficulty attending the 

acquisition of knowledge. Its poor little brain 
must never be taxed. Its dear little eyes must never be 
strained. Its darling little back must never be curved.* Its 
precious lungs must not be made to breathe school-room air 
more than two or three hours a day, or its complexion spoiled 
by too close confinement to the school-bench. ‘Tutor or gov- 
erness is engaged, and the open-air walking and talking method 
of education is pursued, which, while it procures a living for 
the teacher, procures precious little learning for the learner. 

Step by step, this hot-house method of rearing and train- 
ing a child is continued, till at last a full-fledged weakling is 
its results. Its power of self-help and self-direc- 
tion was never permitted to be rightly developed; 
it was never allowed to think and act and decide 
for itself. Indulgence of its every wish has made it self-willed. 
The complete self-surrender of its parents to its needs and 
wishes and whims has given it an exaggerated notion of its 
own importance, which notion, in time, confounds parenthood 
with servility, regards all of parents’ labors and sacrifices as 
its due, and all of parents’ possession as having been accumu- 
lated solely for the ease and comfort and self-indulgence of the 
child. And the final result of all this folly is: inappreciation 
degenerates into ingratitude, and ingratitude into disrespect 
and irreverence of parents. 

It is a relief to turn back from such complete self-surrender 
of parents to their one or two children to the old style home of 
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half a dozen children or more, homes, where the ij; peverence in 
duties of parentage, without being neglected, did old-time sarge 
not absorb the whole of life and all its interests, '™- 

homes from which, notwithstanding that not a tithe of the 
care was bestowed on all the half a dozen and more that now 
is bestowed on one, there went forth into the world far better 
and stronger children, far more healthy morally and mentally 
and physically, far more appreciative of parental love and care, 
than now issue forth from the home in which a child is pam- 
pered into weakness and indulged into inappreciation and 
ingratitude. 

They were no sentimentalists, these former-day parents. 
Life meant a battle for them, and they knew that it would 
mean a battle for their children, and they believed 
that, if their children were not to be left behind 
in the race for success, if they were not to be cast 
aside as unfit in the struggle for existence, the sooner they are 
hardened and made acquainted with the asperities of life the 
better it would be for them. What if the child had an occa- 
sional fall and tumble because a parent’s or a nurse’s eye could 
not be upon it always? ‘They knew that there is nothing like 
getting prepared for the hard knocks which it was sure to 
receive in life. What if it got the worst of it in its wrestling 
and wrangling with its playmates? They knew that there is 
no better training school than this for later victories in life. 
What if the winds blew and the rain and snow descended upon 
it, what if it had to wrestle with needs and to endure the trials 
of privations? They knew that it is a process that hardens 
body and sharpens mind as hammer hardens the steel, as the 
emory wheel sharpens the blade. What if it was left to itself, 
at times, for self-decision and self-direction? ‘They knew that 
there is no better training for the development of original 
thought and creative energy. What if it was held down to 
hard study and inured to severe mental and physical discipline? 
They knew that there is no real and lasting success in life 
without hard work. What if parents gave some of their time 
to the needs of the larger family of human kind? It was 
because they recognized that their children were destined to 
live and battle with the world outside, and that parents toil no 
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less beneficially for their own children than when, in addition 
to faithfully discharging their parental duties at home, they 
labor also for the betterment of the world outside. 

In touching upon the point of some parents devoting some 
of their time to philanthropic work outside their home we have 
Parenting too little Wexpectedly arrived at the third point of our 
another source of discourse. We have come upon the one point 
pa which, because of a disregard of the golden 
means is one of the most prolific causes of disregard and 
irreverence of parents. If some parents sin because of their 
parenting too much, more of them are guilty of parenting too 
little. If some parents sin in sacrificing themselves and their 
allin the mistaken belief that it will benefit their children, 
more of them are guilty of refusing to make even the slightest 
sacrifice for their children, if it interfere with their personal 
comfort and pleasure. If some parents sin in studying too 
minutely what may even in the remotest degree benefit or injure 
their children, many more are guilty of the densest ignorance 
of what most vitally concerns the physical and psychical health 
of their children, the happiness of their homes and the welfare 
of society. If parents sin in devoting themselves to the rear- 
ing of their children to the exclusion of every other duty and 
interest in life, more of them sin in relegating the most sacred 
of all their responsibilities to the care of coarse and ignorant 
servants. If some parents sin in weakening their children 
through over-fondness and over-indulgence and self-love, more 
of them are guilty of hardening their children in error and sin 
through cruel treatment and heartless neglect of them, through 
intemperance, debaucheries and yet other vices and crimes. 

The old Greek philosophers were right when they classed 
the teacher of 7he Golden Means with the Seven Wise Men. 
AY aa ee In the raising of children, as in all other things 
leads to best in life, the middle course is the only course of 
emis: wisdom. ‘There is harm in parenting too much; 
there is yet greater harm in parenting too little. In parenting 
just enough to make a child deeply to appreciate its parents’ 
love and sacrifice, and lastingly to show its appreciation in 
words and deeds of love and reverence, lies a child’s noblest 
gratitude, lies a parent’s highest reward, 
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Crilute to Reb. Or. Izaar M. Wise. 


By R&kv. Dr. HENRY BERKOWITZ. 


‘The lives of great men are leaves in the Bible of human- 
ity—illustrated by that unexcelled master artist, Truth.’ 
With these pregnant words Dr. Wise introduced a notable 
address he once delivered on ‘‘Moses, the Man and Statesman.’’ 
With the same suggestive comment, may we appropriately pay 
the tribute of our grateful remembrance on this day to the life 
he himself lived and the labor he wrought. As we review his 
career under the mellowed light of six rounded years since its 
completion we turn with tender hands the leaves of that Bible 
of humanity in which is entered the record of his achievements 
and under the illumination of the master painter Truth we 
study the lessons there revealed for our instruction. 

From this record of eighty-one years of prodigious activi- 
ties, so replete with most helpful guidance, let me select for 
consideration in the brief address allotted to me, one denomi- 
nating characteristic of the man. Its abiding force is exempli- 
fied in the fact that only a week or two ago, a Jewish journal 
which had opposed Dr. Wise throughout his career, made the 
editorial statement that to-day we have need of some man with 
the great patient, masterful organizing genius of Isaac M. Wise. 
There is no longer any denial of the fact that whatever organi- 
zation has been effected in American Jewry runs paralled with 
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his life and is preeminently his work. ‘This may be freely said 
without detraction from the special task performed by each of 
the great leaders who were his contemporaries. Einhorn, with 
his masterly spirit of eloquence; Samuel Hirsch, with his philo- 
sophic insight; Leeser and Morais, with their intense loyalty 
to tradition; Jastrow, with his masterly Talmudic and philolo- 
gical learning (to cite only those of Philadelphia)—each con- 
tributed according to his gift and all with equal zeal to the 
creative work of the past generation. It was given to our 
teacher, Dr. Wise, however, to exercise those elements of 
executive and administrative force which were his unique 
endowment to the ends of unifying and strengthening the 
House of Israel in this land. 

His ears were torn with the din of clashing factions in 
congregations and communities and his heart bled with the 
wounds of the old Mother faith, so that he could find no rest 
until he had brought some semblance of order out of this chaos 
by the organization of the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations. 

He saw with clear vision that the alien distinction which 
divided our people into Sephardic, Ashkenazim, Polish and 
Slavic Jews, could not be obliterated until leaders were trained 
and reared on American soil before whom these dividing lines 
would fade into nothingness. ‘Therefore, he strove and con- 
tended, wrote and spoke, traveled and toiled until he succeeded 
in creating the Hebrew Union College, and after twenty-five 
years of service as its president, saw 100 disciples harmonizing 
and amalgamating the people into one great Jewish community 
of the United States. 

His deadly earnestness of purpose and transparent self- 
sacrifice brought to him the homage of a host of his colleagues. 
By the sheer force of his wonderful magnetism he brought 
them into co-operation for effective service through the organi- 
zation of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

The Union has built up and maintained the college with 
its admirable faculty of trained and expert scholars, with its 
valuable library, and with its abounding influences for scholar- 
ship and religion radiating to all its graduates and their con- 
gregations throughout the land. 
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The Conference has given us in its annual sessions and 
reports a source of guidance in Jewish thought, precept and 
practice, which commands the serious respect and deference of 
a large and important constituency. It has produced the 
Union ritual of our worship and a host of important publica- 
tions. How did Dr. Wise achieve this? In the answer to this 
query lies the lesson we are to learn for our guidance in these 
new times, which have brought new conditions and new 
problems. 

It was wrought through the intense spirit of Americanism 
which ruled his whole life. He was a man of the people, 
beloved by the people and devoted with all the passion of his 
noble soul to the people and their highest welfare. He turned 
from the contentions of the leaders which often embittered his 
days and cast himself into the arms of the people. The 
organizations which he created belonged to the people, and 
were conducted on the fullest principles of democracy. His 
life is admonitory in the present hour of this great lesson. 

We must needs advance from our present tentative and 
fragmentary forms of Jewish organization to a complete co- 
ordination of all American Jewry. The deepening conscious- 
ness of the communal bond, our extraordinary opportunities 
and grave obligations as the freest and strongest Jewish com- 
munity in the world, make this union of all American Israel 
imperative. The recent spontaneous exhibition of union when 
in answer to a single call the whole country responded with 
relief for the Russian sufferers proves that the sentiment exists. 
We need a permanent union for every such emergency—an 
authoritative voice to answer our traducers, a recognized 
representative to stand forward openly for our rights, to give 
us dignified, capable and trustworthy participation in every 
public function and enterprise which concerns us, be it civic, 
educational, philanthropic or religious. 

The counselors who have gathered to consider this problem 
are disturbed by the multitude of opinions. Verily, we need 
to-day the wise, patient and forceful organizing genius of. an 
Isaac M. Wise. He is dead and yet he speaks.. He speaks for 
all the people, and indicates that the tried and practical method 
of the American republic and the Jewish principles of freedom 
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and fair play must decide. Neither an ecclesiastical, nor a 
philanthropical, nor yet an intellectual autocracy should rule 
Israel, but a representative assembly patterned on the American 
democracy. 

Dr. Wise saw the troubles which afflicted American Israel. 
But he never lost heart, because he was a man of prophetic 
vision. He saw the future beckoning with visible hands and 
heard her voice calling with audible tones to American Israel: 
‘“The great opportunity of service to mankind in the name of 
God and in the interests of justice, freedom and peace, lie in 
this land. It is yours, clasp hands and work together.’’ This 
is the lesson I read from the Bible of humanity, in which, 
under the illumination of the master artist, Truth, is written 
the life’s record of the leader to whom we pay grateful tribute 
to-day. 


Che Personality of Reb. Or. Isaac M. Wise. 


By REv. DR. RUDOLPH GROSSMAN, OF NEW YORK. 


Nowhere in the whole domain of literature, secular or 
sacred, have the mission and the function of the true minister 
been so splendidly and so completely sketched as by the 
prophet Malachi. Speaking of the ideal priest, the prophet 
said, ‘‘ The law of truth was in his mouth, and iniquity was 
not found in his lips; he walked with God in peace and equity 
and did turn many away from iniquity; for the priest’s lips 
should keep knowledge and men should seek the law at his 
mouth; for the messenger is he of the Lord of Hosts.’’ 

If I understand correctly the significance of these words, 
they indicate that the function of the minister, the modern 
successor of the ancient priest, is two-fold in its character. 
The minister is a teacher, but he is more than that. A teacher 
brings before men a certain principle or department of truth. 
All his energies are spent upon facts or ideas. But the preacher 
employs facts or truths as a vehicle through which he may 
bring his spirit upon men. While the teacher’s sole aim is the 
inculcation of knowledge, the preacher must look beyond mere 
knowledge, to the character which that knowledge is to form. 
It is not enough for him that men shall know, they must be. 
He is an artist not of form and matter, but of the soul. Every 
touch of his brush must bring out some hidden element of the 
divine in man which he is seeking to reveal. The preacher is 
a painter of living forms, and with invisible colors, a builder 
of men, an architect of spiritual edifices, not made with 
hands,—God the foundation. The aim and end of his labor 
must be manhood; the tool he employs must be truth; the 
spirit that actuates him must be love; the inspiration that im- 
pels him must be the living power of God. If to bring God 
as the ennobling, consecrating element into human lives be the 
mission of the minister, it follews that God must speak in and 
through the minister, if the message he brings is to be a living 
force that shall develop a higher manhood. Here again the 
minister differentiates from the teacher. Intellectual and 
scientific truths may be taught apart from all virtue in the 
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man who teaches; moral and religious truths must be personal 
if they are to influence other lives. The truths the minister 
proclaims must exist in his own soul as living reality, an 
intense enthusiasm, a glowing experience. ‘The dictum of the 
Rabbis applies to the minister with a solemn force ‘* adorn 
yourself, ere you seek to adorn others.’’ An expert in theology 
is not yet the true minister. Scholarship is essential, but 
scholarship is good for little that does not deepen and enrich 
manhood. Eloquence is a moving force, but eloquence that 
is not supported by genuineness of soul will never lastingly 
influence men. What avail all the learning and eloquence of 
the minister, unless by the power of his own life he win ‘his 
people for duty and the right? More even than scholarship 
is manhood and above eloquence is charm of character and 
more essential than the external adornments of mere profes- 
sionalism is the minister’s inner moral beauty. His own life 
must be the most telling and convincing argument with his 
people for the sweetness and the righteousness of the thing to 
which he would fain lead them. He must be so large-hearted 
aman, in such genuine sympathy with all that is human, so 
broad and deep and real, that the very unconscious influence 
of his own personality must in itself make religion seem valu- 
able and attractive, and so win the confidence of men that 
those to whom he ministers may see in him their monitor in 
joy, their comforter in sorrow, their guide and pattern amid 
all the perplexities of life. In one word, the minister must be 
the ‘‘Ebed Adonoi,’’ the servant of God, wearing the white 
flower of a blameless life, and because he serves God, he must 
serve his fellowmen. 

Such is the true minister. Such was Isaac M. Wise. 
Great by virtue of what he said, greater by virtue of what he 
did, Dr. Wise was greatest by virtue of what he was. The 
rugged strength of a true man and the sweetness and purity 
of a child, were in him combined. The courage of a Jeremiah, 
the simplicity of a Jefferson, the large-heartedness of a Monte- 
fiore, were in him united. He lived what he preached and 
men could indeed seek the Law of God at his mouth, for his 
entire life was a beautiful exemplification of the glory of the 
Thorah, to which he clung with a passionate love. As in his 
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public utterances, he stood as the devout champion of the 
Bible, and hurled all the fury of his indignation upon anyone 
who dared to doubt its inspiration or to belittle its binding 
authority as the rule and norm of life, so in his private career, 
it was the Bible and the spirit of the Bible that permeated and 
controlled his every thought and act. In touch with all that 
was modern and progressive, Dr. Wise recognized no higher 
law than the law of Sinai, and knew no deeper wisdom than 
the fear of the Lord. In this hour dedicated to his memory, 
may I not refer to one of the saddest events in his life, which 
illustrates most tellingly the religious fervor of the man? Only 
shortly before his death, his youngest daughter, the pride and 
joy of his home, was taken from him. His grief, too sacred 
for words, shook that giant frame, and yet without a murmur, 
sustained by a trust in his Master that was as unfaltering as 
that of Job, he returned to his duty and like Aaron, the high- 
priest, when calamity rested heavy upon him, he was silent. 

And with a firm religious faith, he combined a love for 
man, a sympathy with all human suffering, that grew more 
saintly as he advanced in years. Not that he had not his 
faults, for he was human, but even his faults were but the 
results of that resoluteness of character that made him a very 
Titan in American Judaism. Aggressive in the insistence on 
his beliefs, wielding a pen that was as keen as a sword, stub- 
born often in the defence of his principles, he fought ideas and 
not men. Attacked more probably than any Rabbi in the 
land, Dr. Wise knew not the spirit of revenge and never per- 
mitted himself to bear a grudge. Genial in disposition, gifted 
with rare good humor and a ready wit, such was the pure goal 
of his nature, that even his bitterest opponerts were unarmed 
and often became his friends and admirers as soon as they 
came into contact with his beautiful personality. 

And how he befriended the poor. His charity was pro- 
verbial. Many an incident could I relate that would give you 
some insight into the nobility of his nature. Let me refer to 
one. I remember one cold, wintry day, a poor man, a Christian, 
scantily clad, came into his office and told a pitiful tale of suf- 
fering, because of the winter’s severity. Dr. Wise took his 
own overcoat from the rack, and giving it to the man, he said, 
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did not Isaiah command, ‘‘ when thou seest the naked, thot 
shalt clothe him?’’ Christian or Jew, whoever bore a grief, 
whoever suffered in want, whoever needed advice, came to him. 
He wept with the sorrows of others. He rejoiced in the happi- 
ness of others. A pastor in the truest sense, he was not only 
the preacher, but the friend, the guide, the father of his people, 
warning them in their prosperity, counseling them in their 
bereavements, showing them the way to God and the right. 
No wonder then that he exercised so prodigious an influence 
not alone on the lives and homes of his congregation, but on 
the civil and social affairs of his city. Men knew that when 
he spoke, it was the echo of a God-permeated soul to which 
they were listening. Men felt that when he warned, it was 
the spirit of truth that was pleading. Men sat spell-bound 
under the magic of his voice, not because he was eloquent, but 
because he was sincere, because his words welled out from the 
depths of a great, good, pure heart. 

For eight years I sat at his feet and came into daily con- 
tact with him. You, most of you, knew him only from a 
distance. We, his pupils, knew him as friend knows friend, 
as child knows his father. Pardon me if I relate one personal 
incident that is very sacred to me. I was a student in the 
College, when my mother died. And when I returned from 
her funeral, you can imagine the grief that tore my heart. 
I sat in my class-room, trying to listen to the instruction that 
fell from his lips, but my thoughts wandered to that sanctified 
grave. When the lesson was ended, he called me into his 
study, and standing before me with his hands on my shoulder, 
and tears in his eyes, he said to me, ‘‘ my boy, I know what is 
in your heart. You have lost the dearest friend, and your 
father is far away. Let me be both mother and father to you.’’ 
Pardon this personal remark, but do you wonder that we loved 
him? Wecalled him not only teacher, master, guide, friend, 
but father, and he called us ‘‘ his boys.’’ We went to him 
with our burdens and he helped us carry them. We came to 
him with our joys and he doubled them, by his kindly interest. 
We laid before him our difficulties and he made them seem 
easy by his sage counsel. We gave him our hearts and he 
gave us his life in return. 
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Thanks, thanks be to Thee, O God, that such a man has 
lived in our midst, that he has left to us, who called him 
teacher, the inspiration of his memory, that he has bequeathed 
to you, O house of Israel, the legacy of his example. O be- 
loved master, we mourn thee always, for thy departure has 
left a void in our hearts that cannot be filled. But we had 
thee, and death cannot rob us of the inspiration of thy life. 
Thou hast shown us what the true minister should be. ‘The 
path thou didst walk is too difficult for our weak, halting feet. 
But we shall strive to follow. We shall hold thy memory as a 
guiding-star to lead us onwards. O that thine immortal spirit, 
abiding now with the Father, whose messenger thou wast, 
might sanctify us in thy death, even as thou didst bless us by 
thy life. Amen. 
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Ssaac AM. Wise. 


By RABBI HENRY M. FISHER. 


When the word came to me that mine was to be the 
privilege of participating in this special service, revery lay 
deep hold upon me. All in the twinkling of an eye, I was 
lost in abstraction and by some strange mental process, 
sharpened memory converted the present into a time three 
years past. 

It seemed as if but yesterday, for even the least events 
loom large and near, when hallowed by the recollection of 
some beautiful sentiment. We of the senior class of the 
Hebrew Union College were in the library. There we sat, 
surrounded by tier upon tier of musty tomes and dusty 
volumes, all the legacies of sages, who had lived and labored 
and journeyed the way of all men. ‘There had sat before us 
other students, who had gone forth from those cloistered walls, 
men who were ministering earnestly, men who were doing 
their duty well in the various pulpits of the land. 

We were having an hour in Talmud with Dr. Mielziner, 
that kindly, genial, gentle, lovable soul, who, in every fibre of 
his being was a gentleman and a scholar. In the course of 
the reading, there occurred the words of the Chronicler: 
YOOX MM 13D79 NoXM wem awn wy ‘And he did what was good 
and what was right and what was true before the Lord his 
God.’’ The old man paused. We looked up in expectation, 
feeling confident he had something to tell us, and we were not 
in error. ‘‘ What a beautiful text for a tribute to the memory 
of a good man.’’ He looked around the class half inquiringly, 
as if for a word of confirmation. A pause and one of us con- 
tinued the text: MND) ONT ma Nays Sn qwE Awyn 4DD) 
mos) wy 339 953 yaosxd wind mxna) ‘‘And in whatsoever he 
began in the service of God’s house and in the Law and in the 
commandments to seek his God, he ministered with all his 
heart and he prospered.’’ The smile faded from his face; his 
eye grew moist; his lip quivered. He was thinking of him 
whom he had loved so much and with whom he had served for 
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more than a score of years. A few seconds elapsed and in a 
faltering voice he murmured: ‘‘How appropriate to Dr. Wise.”’ 
The old man was lost in thought and we waited respectfully. 
He quickly recovered from his emotion and the lesson pro- 
ceeded. Though the incident was closed, it did not entirely 
pass from our memories. 

As this scene reviewed itself before the mind, something, 
perhaps the power of association, took me back three years 
more and another incident was presented in my mind. It was 
the same place—the same students, though somewhat younger— 
the teacher, Dr. Wise, himself. We had finished a chapter of 
one of his own works, which he naturally took a pride in 
reading: ‘‘Judaism and Christianity: their Agreements and 
their Disagreements.’’ ‘The hour was not quite at an end yet 
he closed the book with a few words, the significance of which 
we little realized. Whether he had a premonition of what was 
to come, we cannot know. But his last words were these: ‘‘ I 
have done enough.’’ Hardly had he spoken, when he started 
to rise, but he was stricken in his chair. A few days after, he 
passed from earth to Eternity. He died when he wanted to | 
die, when he felt he had done enough. ‘‘ The angels and 
mortals contended for the holy ark; the angels prevailed and 
the ark was taken away.’ 

I remember many of the eulogies that were paid this man 
in the days close upon the time he was bedded to rest. I recall 
some of the various tributes made in this place each year on 
the recurrence of the anniversary of his death. But I know 
of none which laid stronger hold upon me than an appreciation 
by Dr. Mielziner. Nor is it surprising that this one tribute 
should have made such profound impression. It was spoken 
at the first session of the students held after the death of 
Dr. Wise. It was spoken in a place sanctified by his presence 
during all the years of its existence. And it was spoken by 
one of the noblest of men who knew whereof he spoke, whose 
grief for the departed was as deep as his love was strong. 
Isaac M. Wise was compared at that time to Rabbi Jochanan 
ben Zakkai of ancient day, whom his disciples at his dying 
bedside designated ‘‘light of Israel, right-hand pillar, powerful 
hammer.’’ 
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For the sage of old, these epithets were most happily 
chosen. Living during the age in which occurred the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, he brought light and hope to the faithful 
of poor, disconsolate Israel in their darkness and despair. His 
was the opinion that the spiritual truths of Judaism would 
contribute to the perpetuity of the Jew rather than the posses- 
sion of Temple or the observance of sacrifice. The verdict of 
history has borne out the wisdom of his prophecy and has 
shown what a great light he really was in his day. 

The second epithet is with equal appropriateness applied 
to the ancient rabbi. Escaping from Jerusalem under most 
dramatic circumstances, he establishes the first Jewish academy 
at Jabneh, from which went forth the sages, who kept alive 
the truths of Judaism. For this reason, ben Zakkai is termed 
‘‘right-hand pillar,’’ in allusion to the Hebrew word /achin, 
which means ‘‘ he establishes,’’ and which is the name given 
to the right-hand pillar in the porch of King Solomon’s temple, 
denoting strength. ‘The succession of academies became the 
source of Israel’s strength during a period of almost a thousand 
years. : 

Lastly the ancient rabbi was called a ‘‘powerful hammer.’’ 
There were sects and parties in Judaism even in the ancient 
day. ‘There were two camps then even as there arenow. In 
that day, there was need of a strong man, a man with iron 
will, with force of character and power of intelligence and 
who, in argument could deal mighty blows in refutation of his 
opponents’ sophistry. [he need was filled by ben Zakkai, 
who was ‘‘the sledge-hammer’”’ of that day as Luther was of 
the Reformation. ‘‘ Light of Israel, right-hand pillar, mighty 
hammer,’’ Rabbi Jochanan’s career attests the justice of all 
these appellations. 

With equal felicity might these appellations be applied to 
the sage of our day, the modern Jochanan ben Zakkai, Isaac 
M. Wise. Mine is not the time this morning to do more than 
merely outline the analogy between these two men. But so 
close is that analogy, that there is little need for more. The 
middle of the nineteenth century was a trying period for 
Judaism. On the one hand there were many indifferent in 
their allegiance to the old faith; on the other, those who were 
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fanatical. in their zeal for the traditions of the past and who 
regarded as dangerous whatever was new. From neither of 
these could come salvation. In this hour of gloom came forth 
a small band of men, who pierced the darkness, sought the 
light of liberty and reason and became themselves the incarna- 
tion of light unto their generation. Chief among this choice 
group of religious warriors was Isaac M. Wise, who with the 
watch-word x ‘7 ‘‘ Let there be light,’’ spread his gospel in 
every section of this land and made it a power in the lives of 
its professors. By his publications, his journals and his 
preachment, he was truly the ‘‘light of Israel’’ for fifty years. 

He became also its ‘‘ right-hand pillar.’’ He earned this 
title by founding the Hebrew Union College, which has given 
renewed strength and vitality to American Judaism. Let this 
congregation give evidence to the value of at least this one 
achievement of his career. I venture the statement with all 
due regard for the profound learning of the previous genera- 
tion of rabbis, that, had the College not come into being, this 
congregation would not to-day show the zeal and enthusiasm 
that are so manifest in it. And what is true here is true in 
greater or less degree in the hundred or more congregations, 
where the alumni of the Cincinnati college minister. We 
here perhaps more than others can appreciate the appropriate- 
ness of the designation ‘‘ right-hand pillar.’’ 

His work was not accomplished without battle. Victory 
was not his without struggle. He met with opposition often- 
times bitter. His antagonists were many and we believe, now 
that the smoke of the theological conflict has practically dis- 
appeared, as honest as himself. The blows he dealt in the 
battle of argument were powerful, and at last accomplished 
the desired result. Isaac M. Wise by his herculean labors was 
as ben Zakkai of ancient day and Luther of the Protestant 
Reformation. He was the ‘‘sledge-hammer’’ of American 
Reform Judaism. 

We have in briefest way touched the life of Dr. Wise. 
We would not apotheosize. Fulsome flattery and the indis- 
criminate use of the superlative is always distasteful to strong 
men. Such extravagant expressions cheapen rather than 
dignify the memory of the worthy dead. Only let this be 
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said—by his thought, by his words and by his deeds, for fifty 
years he directed the course of American Judaism, avoiding 
the dangers that beset it alike at the hands of friends and foes. 
May those who come after him, his spiritual children, direct 
with equal vision and wisdom. 

One thing more; the question may well be asked: wherein 
lay the secret of this man’s success? May we not obtain a 
hint of it in the last words which were cited before, spoken by 
the Chronicler regarding Hezekiah, king of Judah: ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever work he began in the service of his God, in this he labored 
with all his heart; therefore he prospered.’? moxm nwy 1339 992: 
‘‘With all his heart he labored, therefore he prospered.’’ Let 
us rather pay tribute to this spirit in the man, so necessary in 
the life of all of us—the spirit of determination and resolution, 
the spirit of perseverance and persistency—his unflagging zeal, 
his cheerful optimism—that, which, in the last analysis, is the 
key to almost all success—an infinite capacity for work. Like 
Moses, the servant of God, he labored unto the last with inde- 
fatigable energy. When he knew his work was done, when 
he felt God was about to take him, then and only then, after 
a life of four score years rich in service for God and man, did 
he allow himself to say for the first time: ‘‘I have done 
enough.’’ ‘To these, his last conscious words, let us say 
heartily—Amen, 
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More Beyond. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 
Philadelphia, April rst, 1906. 


The lover of nature enjoys a veritable feast at this season 
of the year. Wherever he looks, he sees thousands of eyes 
looking wonderingly at him, peeping from earth 
and bush, from shrub and tree, as if to ask 
whether it is safe for them to venture forth, 
after their long and dismal winter-sleep, and enter upon a new 
life in a world of balmy air and genial sunshine. Wherever 
he turns, melodious notes break on his ear, notes of greeting 
from birds of song, who have come from far distant lands to 
enjoy the new life and light that attend returning spring. 
Whatever his eye lights upon, there he reads the word Reszz- 
rection. Ue sees the dead returning to life. He sees that 
which had drooped and withered and decayed assuming new 
form and vigor—budding, blossoming, flowering, prophesying 
new beauties and new harvests. 

And the heart, too, celebrates, at this season, its most 
joyful festival of all the year. While eye and ear are busy 
feasting without, the heart within divines the Sh aleatasnre 
answer to the greatest riddle of life. It, too, belief in immor- 
treads Resurrection wherever it looks, the resur- tallty. 
rection which eye can not see and ear can not hear and hand 
can not touch, which the heart alone can feel deep within, the 
budding and blossoming and flowering anew of precious lives 
that here drooped and withered and decayed, that here were 
laid to rest, that here never wakened again. 

Whatever the doubts at other seasons of the year, the 
hope of immortality quickens anew in the quickening period 
of the year. It is not accident that the resurrec- 

¥ ; Spring in ancient 
tion of heroes and martyrs of ancient nations and ime season of 
denominations were placed by the loving and hi alataa: 
sorrowing heart in the spring season of the year, 


Nature awakens 
in spring. 


[ore) 
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From the first, the heart availed itself of the language of 
nature to give expression to the revelations of the soul. From 
the very first, the mighty miracles wrought by spring in the 
realm of nature encouraged the heart into a belief of yet greater 
spring-miracles in a higher sphere, of a quickening in some 
other world into new blossom and flower and fruitage of them 
that here are mourned as dead. 

And, notwithstanding all the centuries that have rolled 
by since the heart first dared to think that daring thought, the 
Bellet equatly belief in the deathlessness of life, in its elevation 
strong in modern to a higher sphere for higher work, is as strong 
es to-day as it ever was in the past. In vain have 
skeptics sought to doubt it away. In vain have unbelievers 
tried to laugh it to scorn. In vain have certain systems of phil- 
osophy tried to batter down its ramparts. Beyond displacing 
some absurd fancies which ignorance or the cunning of self- 
seeking priest-craft had piled up during dark ages of credulity, 
they have not touched the foundations upon which the heart 
has based its belief. If philosophy has not been proven the 
immortality belief, science have not disproven it. On the con- 
trary, the further the scientist has penetrated the realm of life 
and soul, the more awed has he stood in front of the Mystery of 
Mysteries, the stronger has grown his consciousness of the 
limitations of human knowledge, the deeper his convictions that, 
even though we stand upon the shore of a boundless sea, whose 
dark and forbidding waters no mortal craft has ever crossed and 
recrossed, there is a Yonder Shore, there is More Beyond. 

Spain believed herself, at one time, at the end of the 
world. In possession of the Strait of Gibraltar, leading from 
Spain’s Ne Plus the Mediterranean out into the wild and mysteri- 
Ultra changed to ous Atlantic, upon which not even the most daring 
Ee ee sailor had ever ventured far, she adopted as her 
emblem the two Pillars of Hercules, so named because of the 
promontories of rock on either side, and on the scroll thrown 
over these she wrote the words We plus ultra, ‘‘ There is Nothing 
Beyond.’’ One day, a brave Italian, named Christopher Colum- 
bus, sailed out upon the unknown and untried sea, which 
popular fancy had ‘peopled with all sorts of monsters, and 
which the most learned faculties had proven to be without a 
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yonder shore, and, by bravely sailing on and on, discovered a 
yonder shore, a new and undreamed of world, a better world 
than the one he had left behind. Spain found herself no 
longer at the end of the world. Ashamed of displaying her 
ignorance by the use of an emblem telling that there is nothing 
west of the Pillars of Hercules, she struck the word Ve from 
her motto, and made it read Plus Ultra meaning: ‘‘ There is 
More Beyond.”’ 

Even as the learned faculty of Spain, there were few who, 
some twenty-five or thirty years ago, when science was in the 
height of its intoxication, did not, with regard ooo, ebtigadlta 
to the Immortality Belief, flaunt as their motto make similar 
the words: Ne plus Ultra, ‘‘'There is Nothing "9 
Beyond.”’ ‘‘ The Sea of Life ‘has no Yonder Shore.’’ ‘‘’The 
narrow Strait of the Grave leads out of Life into Nothingness,’’ 
few who did not regard it foolhardy to venture upon 
researches as to the yonder side of the grave which has never 
yet rendered up its secrets, few who did not class with 
the hopelessly ignorant those who put their trust in that un- 
discovered country from whose bourne, as Hamlet soliloquized, 
no traveller has yet returned. 

Scientists have grown more modest since. The deeper 
‘they have penetrated into the mysteries of life the more 
perplexed has grown the mind and the more gio itists have 
hopeful has become the heart. Not a few grown stronger in 
have struck the word Ae from their one-time 
loudly proclaimed motto Ve Plus Ultra. "They have no more 
empirical evidence now for the Hereafter than they had then. 
But they have grown stronger in the faith that the heart has 
modes of reasoning quite different from those of the mind, and 
that the soul is dowered with intuitions that enable it to divine 
what eye has not seen nor ear heard, what mind cannot even 
conceive. 

It is said that on the shores of the Adriatic, wives of 
fishermen, who are far out upon the sea, gather at eventide to 
sing the first stanza of a favorite hymn. Then 4.3: hears 
they listen till they hear the second stanza sung sounds from 
by their husbands, and wafted to them over the | Y°nde" Shore.” 
billowy bosom of the deep. It is their heart not their ear that 
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hears the song of their beloved far away. ‘That message of 
heart to heart across the deep assures them of their husbands’ 
safety, and they return to their homes and duties contented. 
Even so does the trusting, loving heart of them that have faith 
hear, at the eventide, sounds across the sea of life from the 
Yonder Shore, sounds which ear never hears, sounds sweet and 
sustaining, sounds of the. long-ago, sounds of beloved calling 
unto beloved, sounds that lighten the burdens of life, that tell 
of a new spring-morn after a long winter-night, of a new 
budding and blossoming and fruiting on the yonder side of 
the grave. 

And those there are who go further still, who declare that 
science and philosophy have well-nigh established that there 
ne ations is More Beyond. ‘The creation of the universe 
strengthened by proves a Creator; its life proves a Life-giver; its 
agrence: law and order and harmony prove Power and 
Intelligence Supreme; evolution proves a constant rise from 
the lower to the higher; the incompleteness of our present life, 
the innate yearning for the fuller and higher and better, the 
latent capacities for a more perfect existence whose unfolding 
is thwarted by the corruptibility of the flesh and by the sway 
of the senses, all bear eloquent witness to the declarations of 
heart and soul that there is I/ove Beyond. All tell of a morn 
in a Yonder Life, after the night of the grave, of a spring in 
a Yonder Sphere, after the raging of the winter’s storms. 
All confirm the comforting words of Browning 


“Death, with the might of his sunbeam 
Touches the flesh, and the soul awakes.” 


Che Shekinah. 


A Discourse, At TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 
Philadelphia, April 8th, 1906. 


Whatever the defects of the God-conception of the ancients, 
they are entitled to the credit of having devoted greater study 
to a discovery of the self-revelation of God in the Meaeecanen 
universe than we do. And though their search for self-revelation 
yielded but little of positive knowledge, theirs at ° %¢ 
_ least was the reward of a stronger faith, of a faith that enabled 
them to see God wherever they saw His handiwork. Had 
they had the advantages of modern scientific learning, the 
intensity of their religious feeling and their eagerness to obtain 
glimpses of God would have secured for them far greater 
revelations of divinity than have been vouchsafed unto us. 

In this search for the self-revelation of God, the Hebrews of 
old proceeded further than any of the other ancients. The others 
mistook laws and forces of nature for independent 

See ° q Hebrews found 
deities, looked upon thunder and lightning, upon oq in nature 
pestilence and storm, upon sun and moon and _ without and in 

; heart within, 

stars as gods, and worshipped them. Israel saw 

in them but different manifestations of one and the same 
Supreme Power. Behind the succession of causes and effects 
they saw the Ultimate Cause; behind creation they saw the 
Creator; behind life, the Life-giver; behind the veil of dark- 
ness they saw the Light. To them all nature and all humanity, 
_ every act of intelligence and every emotion of the human heart 
were self-revelations of God. They saw God in the roseate 
glow of sunrise and in the crimson colors of the setting orb of 
day. ‘They saw Him in the never-failing succession of night 
and day, of summer and winter, of ebb and tide. They saw 
Him in the beatified countenance of motherhood. ‘They heard 
Him in the cooing of the infant, in the happy song of the bride, 
in the inspired voice of the prophet and reformer. ‘They felt 
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His presence when face to face with purity and innocence, 
when under the spell of love and justice and benevolence. 

And that self-revelation of God in nature and in man, 
that manifestation of His presence in inspired word and deed, 
God’s self-revela. 10 look of love and beneficence, in appeal for 
tion in heart they right and truth, in denunciation of falsehood and 
called Shekinahe yi], in humble bearing and pious meditation, 
that outpouring of the spirit of God upon man, that indwell- 
ing of God in man, they called the Shekinah. 

It was when the Shekinah permeated the heart and soul 
and mind of Moses that he saw and heard God wherever 
he looked and turned, saw Him in the burning 


Influence of i r : 

Shekinah thornbush, heard Him calling unto him: ‘‘ Get 
oF Paes: thee to Egypt and deliver thy people from the 
hand of the tyrant.’? It was when meditating upon holy 


things in the mountain solitudes of Sinai, that the Shekinak 
descended upon him, and enabled him to conceive the Deca- 
logue, and the other laws and statutes, and that illumined 
his face with an ecstatic glow which made it well-nigh impossi- 
ble for the people to look upon it unveiled. 

It was when absorbed in holy thoughts, when meditating 
upon wrongs done by rulers and princes and mighty men, 
eaveuen ek when brooding on the sufferings of the people, 
Shekinah that the Shekinah entered the souls of the 
Pr Pires: prophets, and moved them to fearless utterances 
and denunciations, impelled them into the very presence of 
mighty monarchs, moved a Nathan to point his finger of scorn 
at King David, and to accuse him to his face of a foul and 
treacherous act, and to prophesy that, because he had lifted 
his sword against an innocent man, the sword shall not depart 
from his house, that, because he had done evil to another 
man’s family, evil shall not depart from his own. It was the 
Shekinah, the indwellirg of the spirit of the Lord, that impelled 
an Elijah into the presence of the dreaded Ahab, and to say 
to him: ‘‘In the place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth 
shall dogs lick even thine.’’ This Shekinah it was, this divine 
afflatus, that lifted the voice of Isaiah against his people, and 
that urged him to say to them: ‘‘ Ye fast and bow low and 
cover yourselves with sackcloth and ashes as signs of penance, 
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and yet you continue in the way of evil. Away with your 
dissemblings and hypocrasies. No prayer, no penance is so 
pleasing to the Lord as honesty of heart and honesty of pur- 
pose, as giving bread to the hungry, clothes to the naked, 
freedom to the enslaved, shelter and protection to the homeless 
and helpless and hopeless.’’ This Shekinah, this spirit of God 
within man, it was that emboldened a Micah to denounce 
the sacrificial cult so profitable to cunning and self-seeking 
priests, and to say to the people: ‘' It is not burnt-offering, no 
yearling of calves, no fatling of rams, no rivers of olive oil that 
the Lord asks of you. Do justice, love mercy, walk humbly, 
and you will do what is pleasing in the sight of God and man.’’ 
This Shekinah, this spirit of the Lord illumining the mind and 
ennobling the heart of man, it was that moved a Malachi to 
ask: ‘‘ Have we not all one father? Hath not one God created 
us all? Why then these hatreds and treacheries between man 
and man, between brother and brother ?’’ and that inspired in 
others of the prophets the vision of that coming day, when 
the law of right and not the sword of might will arbitrate 
between the peoples, when nations will beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning-hooks, when none 
will hurt or destroy another; when every one will sit under 
his own vine and fig-tree, with none to make him afraid. 

I know of no more beautiful teaching than this of the 
Shekinah, this of the indwelling of God in that man or woman 
who is engaged in holy deed or absorbed in holy jigsence of 
thought. ‘And I know of no teaching more true. Shekinah 
Philosophers say that the existence of man is the ° °"'S: 
best proof of the existence of God. I believe it to be a yet 
greater truth that the existence of the divine within man is the 
best proof of the existence of Divinity without. There are 
people whom but to hear and see is sufficient to be inspired into 
a belief in God, people whose face radiates divinity, whose voice 
proclaims it, whose deeds prove it far more eloquently and 
convincingly than the most learned discourse of theologian or 
the most erudite treatise of philosopher. ‘There are people 
who attract and awe us by powers that are wholly independent 
of physical or intellectual charms, of velvety cheek or dimpling 
smile, of pearly teeth or supple figure, of laughing eye or bril- 
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liant mind, people who attract us by powers of innate goodness, 
by purity and holiness of purpose, by ideals and aspirations that 
speak of God within, by thoughts and deeds that are wholly 
free of the sordid and selfish. There are people who walk with 
an invisible halo about their heads, whose presence is uplifting, 
whose voice is soothing, whose touch is healing, in whose 
presence the wicked thought takes flight, the haughty spirit 
is humbled, the proud step checked. 

In a little book called ‘‘Lay Sermons,’’ its author, Howard 
W. Tilton, tells of an infidel author who had written a work, 
in which he had attacked religion in geneial and 
the churches in particular. Page-ful after page- 
ful had he penned against the falsehoods and 
superstitions and narrowness of believers, until, at last, his 
caustic pen wrote the word /izis. He felt satisfied that he had 
dealt the death-blow to religion. ‘The public would seize upon 
his work with avidity. He would send copies to editors and 
critics, to chosen friends and favorite relatives. At this point 
of his musing there came to his mind hiscousin Sarah. At the 
thought of her his heart felt a keen pang. He thought of 
what he had written and compared it with the life which his 
cousin Sarah lived. She was a devout believer. She read her 
Bible and attended her church. She served her God and served 
her fellowmen. Not a sorrow of others but she felt the pang. 
Not a wrong suffered by any but she sought to right it. She 
was bread to the hungry, clothes to the naked, eyes to the 
blind, feet to the lame, hope, solace, cheer to the sorrow- 
stricken and heavy-laden. Not a word of all he had written 
about the errors and hypocrisies of religious people, which her 
every word and deed did not prove false. No square and 
compass could have fashioned so perfect a work of masonry 
as was that rectitude which faith had fashioned for his cousin 
Sarah. And brooding over what he had written about the 
slaves of superstition, about the blind and bigoted followers 
of crafty and designing churchmen, he burst out at last with 
the exclamation: ‘‘if creeds and superstitions make a woman 
do the work cousin Sarah has been doing for humanity they 
cannot be so wrong or so bad after all.’’ 


Power of Shekinah 
illustrated. 
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The divinity, the Shekinah, within and about his cousin 
Sarah began to work upon the author. He had not the heart 
to send her a copy. He would not disturb her belief, especially 
not when his own unbelief began to waver. Neither would he 
send a copy to critics or editors. He would not publish it at 
all. He hid the manuscript in a secret closet, where it came to 
light only after his death. 

It was not argument advanced against sophistry, not logic 
against fallacy, but the divinity, the Shekinah, within the soul 
of that noble woman that appealed to her infidel Godcinepired Waurt 
cousin, and possibly cured him of his unbelief. most powerful 
When of the heart a sanctuary is made it pos- Preache" 
sesses converting powers such as even the most erudite mind 
cannot equal. In possession of such a heart, one of even but 
little learning succeeds where the most learned savant fails 
without it. Such a heart will awaken responses in hearts 
which hundreds of revivalists and thousands of prayer-meetings 
may leave untouched. Such a heart will mellow where argu- 
ment will but make more obdurate. Back of every thought 
and deed of love and kindness is the spirit of divinity, and 
where that is at work, in vain is the skeptic’s doubt, in vain is 
the unbeliever’s denial. There is not a creed that is so con- 
vincing as is a noble life; there is no preacher so powerful as 
the God-inspired heart. 

Little wonder then that, when ‘‘Cousin Sarah’’ could 
silence an infidel with her simple life of kindly deed and uplifting 
piety, the great prophets should have wielded wit, ooa in haan 
the influence they did, should have conquered mouth speaks in 
not only their own generation but also every ‘® "ame of God. 
generation since. Burning with indignation against sin and 
evil, yearning for the universal reign of right and truth and 
justice, meditating in mountain or desert seclusion upon holy 
things, when the prophet emerged from his solitude freighted 

-with solemn messages, there was no mistaking that it was upon 
a holy being the people looked—the luminous face, the flaming 
eye, the inspired voice made manifest that the S/ekinah rested 
upon him. Neither did they think him guilty of presumption 
or misstatement when he began his message with the pid, 
‘Thus says the Lord.’’ 
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There is no mistaking the Sekinah when it dwells within 
the heart. The face reveals it; the voice speaks it; the a 
When Shekinah looks it; the hand performs it. The outer face 
within the heart is but the mirror of the state within. There are 
face reveals it. = faces that are more lecible than books. ‘There 
are faces whose true inwardness no mask can conceal and no 
dissembling can hide. ‘There are faces that tell not only the 
story of their own lives but also that of foregone generations. 
There are faces that tell not only their individual but also their 
nation’s history. Look at the Russian refugee when he lands 
upon Ellis island, and you read the crime of Russia. There 
never was a sadder face than that of Lincoln, but it was a sad- 
ness which told that the preservation of the Union and the 
fate of millions of slaves were hanging in the balance. Look 
at the faces of Washington and Franklin and Jefferson, and 
you know why the American Revolution succeeded; look at 
those of Robespierre, Danton and Marat, and you know why 
the French Revolution turned Paris into a monster slaughter- 
house. Look at the faces of Louis XV and his mistresses, and 
you know why the French revolution happened; look at the 
faces of Charlotte Corday and Florence Nightingale, and you 
know why the one purchased the liberty of France at the cost 
of her life, and why the other was called the benign angel of 
the battlefield, why the mere sight of her acted as a benedic- 
tion and a balm, and why she spread sunshine and music 
wherever she went. 

It is of the soul that the face takes shape. If the inside 
is pure, the outside cannot be unclean, even though the hand 

labor in grime and filth. If the inside is divine, 
When Shekinah h : 
within the heart, the outside bears the image of God. ‘The pure 
deed becomes in heart not only se2 God but also make Him 
divine. ae : : 
visible in themselves. There are times when one 

needs no other witness than the face to tell of the crime hidden 
within. Determined that the guilty shall not go unpunished, 
God writes the crime upon his face, brands it in his eye, stamps 
it upon his forehead, so that all the world may read it. 

The baser the thought or deed the baser the look. Bring 
a child into the presence of a criminal, and mark the effect of 
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his presence. The pure of heart divines the 
guilt-stricken conscience as the needle of the 
compass detects the presence of steel. Look upon 
the face of the ruffian, the dissolute, the brutal, and then upon 
the face of the pure and godly, and you see the difference 
between the presence and absence of the Shekinah. You recoil 
from the one; you feel that you would not want to meet him 
in the dark, or be alone with him at any time. ‘Toward the 
open eye and honest face of the other you feel instinctively 
drawn, and without fear and question you trust yourself to his 
honor and protection. Look at the face that has the presence 
of the Shekinah marked upon it, and see whether you could 
defile the atmosphere about it with vile speech or filthy jest or 
unholy deed or improper suggestion. Follow the Sister of 
Charity or the Salvation Army Girl into the vilest den or 
foulest dive, and see whether the divinity upon her face is not 
a stronger protection to her than were she, without it, to come 
well-armed or accompanied by soldier or guard. ‘There are 
the mystic signs of a masonry about her that cast their spell 
even upon the most unredeemed, and command their respect 
and protection. Even the most sin-stricken is awed by the 
God that is made visible upomher gentle face, and audible in 
her pitying and forgiving voice, and tangible in the warm, 
hearty grip of her hand. As Klingsor’s spear remains sus- 
pended in front of the innocent and guileless Parsifal, so are 
these pure and innocent laborers among the fallen and degraded 
of humanity rendered invulnerable even in the face of seeming 
greatest danger. 

Blessed are they that enter life dowered by ancestry with 
the Shekinah. And blessed the agencies, the churches and 
schools and fraternities, that impart it where it Hae 
ii c 5 5 Shekinah within 
does not exist. There is no treasure like a God- the heart, source 
permeated heart, no beauty like that of the bas addigy oa" 
Shekinah-illumined face. And there is no labor f 
that yields richer returns than the effort to enshrine God within 
the heart. Its attainment meatis peace in storm, light in dark- 
ness, hope in tribulation, trust when in the shadow of the 
valley of death. It is the divinity within the heart that 
yields what is greatest and best in humanity. It gives 


Shekinah, 
a talisman, 
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us our prophets and heroes, our reformers and martyrs. It 
gives us our inspired writers and thinkers and doers. It 
saves us from the sordid and low that brutalize life. It 
makes of charity and sympathy, of pity and forgiveness, 
of love and fellowship, of domestic peace and social happiness 
more than compensation for all the trials and burdens of life. 
With the Shekinah enshrined within the heart, the human body 
becomes a Temple, whose high-priest is the soul, whose altar 
is the mind, whose illumination is the eye, whose organ is the 
voice, whose every service is an initiation into that higher light 
and life, where service of God means service to man, and where 
living in peace with self comes as fruitage of living in harmony 
with our fellowmen., 
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Che Christa Chat Would Be Cruvified To-Bav. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 
Philadelphia, April 15th, 1906. 


This is Easter morn. Churches, gloriously attired in floral 
vestments—emblems of peace and good-will—are crowded with 
worshippers to-day. Spell-bound, the people caster story tod 
listen anew to the pathetic story that never grows anew in Christian 
old, the story of Jesus, his immaculate birth, his “™""** 
sonship of God, his blessed mission, his cruel suffering, his 
vicarious atonement, his crucifixion, resurrection and ascension, 

Not an enviable part is that which Jews are made to play 
in this Christological tragedy. With much pathos and yet 
more of bitterness, pulpits elaborate upon what ,,\,, part In that 
they designate the deicidal sin of the Jews, that story not an envi- 
brought upon the cross him who, as they claim, #!* °"* 
had been divinely sent to b2 their Messiah. In some churches 
the story of his sufferings is dramatically rehearsed to make 
the martyrdom of the God-begotten and Virgin-born all the 
more realistic, so much so, that in such countries as Russia 
and Roumania Easter is frequently made an occasion for 
massacre of Jews. 

Even in churches of civilized countries, the Jew receives 
scant consideration to-day. There is frequent reference in 
service and sermon to the beautiful teaching of 
loving one’s enemy, of doing to others as one 
would be done by, but there is little application 
of these teachings in the judgment and treatment of the Jew. 
Many a one, after listening to the story told of the Jew to-day, 
leaves the church with greater hatred against him in his heart 
than he brought with him when he entered. Many a one has 
his smouldering dislike of the Jew, that, mayhap, was first 
implanted by the Easter story, fanned into new flame by all 
that he is told of the bigotry and cruelty of the Jew. Rarely 
do we meet with an inclination on the part of the Christian 
church to obey the teaching of that older teacher, whom Jesus 


Hatred against Jew 
deepened by it. 
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himself made his exemplar, the prophet Micah, who taught 
that the service of doing justice and loving mercy is the one 
most acceptable to God. 

We look in vain for that justice that is so much admired 
in profession and so little honored in practice. We listen in 
vain in Christian churches for a statement as to 
the share of the Jews of to-day in the crime 
charged against ancestors of theirs of nineteen 
hundred years ago. Granted for the moment that the crime 
had been committed by Palestinian Jews, we listen in vain for 
the branding of the malefaction upon those who were guilty 
of it, and for the exoneration of all the others of that people 
of whom and among whom Jesus and his parents were born, 
in whose schools he imbibed his learning, whose teachers’ 
virtues and precepts he practiced and taught, from whom came 
the first of his followers, the first who hailed him their king 
and Messiah, who became his apostles and disciples, who con- 
tinued true to him after his death, who propagated his teaching 
and founded the church of Christ. We listen in vain for a 
statement as to what share the Jews have had in the enlighten- 
ment and humanization of man, in the spread of a knowledge 
of God and of the law of right and duty, as to whether, with- 
out the Jew, there would ever have been Christians, or without 
Judaism a Christianity, or without the Old Testament a New 
Testament. We listen in vain for an Haster confession on the 
part of Christians that for the crime of some Jews nineteen 
hundred years ago, all of the Jews in Christian lands have 
been made to bear the Christian cross ever since Christianity 
rose to power, that the history of the church of Christ 
has been a history of Jewish martyrdom, that wherever the 
cross was planted there was planted hatred of the Jew, that 
wherever church bells sounded there sounded the knell to the 
peace and happiness of the Jew, that wherever Christianity 
established itself there the Jew was hounded and hated, exiled 
or expatriated, tortured or burnt, outlawed or ostracized, 
degraded or debased, in the name of him whom they worshipped 
as the Prince of Peace, and for the glory of him who had 
taught: ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers;’’ ‘‘blessed are the 
merciful.”’ 


Not a sound of the 
true story heard. 
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Oh, the farce of it, with a record such as this, to decorate 
the church with Haster-lilies, with symbols of innocence! 

Oh, the cruelty, to brand the Jews of to-day p. ya gre 
because of a crucifixion charged against a hand- celebrated by root- 
ful of remote ancestors of theirs, when the hands '"9 hatred. 
of Christians have been red with the blood of hundreds of 
thousands of Jewish martyrs, throughout all the centuries of 
Christian supremacy! 

Oh, the hypocrisy, to expatiate to-day in service and in 
sermon on the hatred which a handful of Jews are charged 
' with having borne against Jesus, nearly two millenia ago, when 
the story of Christianity has been one of nineteen hundred 
years of unbroken and relentless hatred and persecution of Jews! 

Of course, when statements and confessions such as these 
are not made at the Easter service or at any other service, 
there is little likelihood of our hearing the ques- ,, leach Gade 
tion raised as to whether the crime with which authenticity of New 
the Jews are charged is at all true or as to whether 'estament story. 
Jesus was indeed the only-begotten Son of God, and that he 
suffered himself to be born of a human mother, and to be slain 
by human hand, so that with his blood he might wipe away 
the sins of all mankind. Still less of a likelihood is there of 
our hearing the question raised as to the authenticity of 
New Testament statements, that were handed down by word 
of mouth, and not committed to writing till many scores of 
years after, their supposed happening. There is little likelihood 
of our hearing the question answered as to whether its present 
form was anything like what it was before the hand of the 
propagandist and conversionist tampered with the original text, 
to make it suit the mythological mind of the pagan Roman, 
and to make it possible to win a Roman empire for the new 
‘church, by clearing the Roman of the crime of having crucified 
Jesus and by rolling the guilt upon the hated Jews in revenge 
for their refusing to accept Jesus for their God and Messiah. 

And reason enough there is for our not hearing these 
questions asked. Higher Bible criticism has not been condu- 
cive to strengthening the belief in the authen- gijtica inguiey 
ticity and inerrancy of the New Testament. Not brings to light 
one who has entered upon that study with a !sifcations. 
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student’s mind, and with a desire for the truth, the whole 
truth, but has come back with a different story than that told 
in the New Testament. Not one who subjected the miracle 
and supernatural stories clustering about the life of Jesus, such 
as the story of the immaculate conception, that of the appear- 
ance of the angels in the sky in the hour of his birth, that of 
the star showing the way to the manger, that of the temptation 
of Jesus by Satan, that of feeding thousands of people on a few 
loaves and fishes, that of staying a raging storm by a mere 
word of command, that of awakening the dead to life, that 
of the dead rising. from their graves and walking about in 
the streets of Jerusalem, that of his own resurrection from the 
tomb, and conversation with his disciples after his death, and 
. his ascension to heaven, and his seating himself at the right 
hand of God,—not one who subjected these stories to critical 
inquiry, not one who noted the variances and contradictions in 
the different versions of them in the different gospels, not one, 
who compared these stories with similar ones in Roman and 
other mythologies, but arrived at the conclusion that they were 
of legendary origin, and invented to answer the requirements 
of minds, that had been fed on myths since the founding of 
Rome, and who demanded of their heroes supernatural attrib- 
utes and powers before they would accept them for their gods 
and worship them. 

And not one, Christian or Jew, theologian or historian, 
believer or unbeliever, who, having stripped away myth and 
legend and falsification from the story of Jesus, 
but traced a simple and inspiring story of a noble- 
minded and well-intentioned patriot and martyr, 
of one who, writhing under the tyranny of the cruel Roman, 
as did the others of his Jewish brethren, and eager to throw 
off the heathen’s yoke, and who, having greatly impressed his 
followers by the nobility of his life and teaching, and by the 
ardor of his enthusiasm, inspired in them the belief that he 
might be the long looked for redeemer of their country from 
the Roman’s hand, a belief that deluded them into the folly of 
proclaiming him their king during a triumphal procession into 
Jerusalem, which public acclamation in the capital of a province 
tributary to Rome, and under the personal rulership of a Roman 


And a simple story 
of Jesus, the Jew. 
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procurator, and under the surveillance of a Roman garrison, 
meant treason to Rome, and, in accordance with the Roman 
custom, brought the acclaimed as traitor upon the Roman cross. 

Not one who, freeing himself from every prejudice and 
bias, who, studying New Testament history as he would study 
any other, ancient or modern, sectarian or secular, witeradt’a wees 
but soon finds that history fails to give even the of persecution of 
slightest ground for hostility of Jews against /¢s¥s by Jews. 
Jesus. There was not a doctrine that he preached, not a 
lesson that he taught, not a parable that he elucidated but was 
the doctrine, the lesson, the parable that was taught and 
preached in the schools and synagogues of his day. There 
was not a virtue that he practiced but was practiced by the 
teachers of his day. ‘There was not a wrong that he denounced, 
not a reform that he advocated, that had not been denounced 
or advocated in his day and long before his day by the prophets 
and teachers of Israel. There is not a vituperation put into 
his mouth against his people, not a story that is told of the 
conspiracy and intrigue and seizure and trial and condemnation 
of Jesus but displays the grossest ignorance of Jewish law, of 
Jewish criminal proceedings, of Jewish customs and institu- 
tions, of Jewish sentiment and spirit, that does not bear the 
most palpable evidence of fabrication by some Christianized 
pagan, who was bitterly hostile to the Jews, who lived long 
after the crucifixion of Jesus, who knew as little of the Jews 
whom he branded as menials of the devil as he knew of Jesus 
of whom he made a god. 

And supposing Jews had been hostile to Jesus and had 
compassed his death, because he had advocated reforms in 
religion and in morals and because of his scathing ic 

be a r es What of Christian 
denunciation of the corruptions and hypocrisies persecution of 
of the priesthood of his day. Would that con- be ae reform- 
stitute a reason why Jews of to-day should be : 
hated and hounded by Christians, whose history tells of 
hundreds of executions, by its priests, of noble reformers 
and of valiant opponents to the corruptions and hypocrisies 
and errors of the church. What was Savanarola but a Chris- 
tian, and who but Christians put him to death, and for what 
other crime than his strenuous efforts to cleanse the church, 
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and to have men of purity and righteousness at the head? 
What were John Huss, Jerome of Prague, Giordano Bruno, 
Michael Servetus, but Christians, and who but Christians put 
them to death, and for what other crime than exercising their 
God-given right to interpret the Scriptures and to formulate 
their creeds according to their own lights? What was Luther 
but a Christian, and who but Christians sought his death, 
which they would have effected, had it not been for the pro- 
tection vouchsafed him by those whom the church denounced 
as followers of Satan, and what had been his crime but an 
exposure of the shameless practices by the head and front of 
the church? What were the hundreds of other independent 
thinkers but Christians, who suffered martyrdom at the stake 
or on the gallows at Christian hands, and for no other crime 
than daring to think for themselves on questions of religion 
and morality ? 

Supposing a handful of Palestinian Jews hand crucified 
Jesus, the acclaimed Son of God and Savior of Mankind. 

_ There might be said in extenuation of their crime 
What extenuation Je , : he cE 
for Christians’ that, not believing in his divinity, they did not 
cruelty against = know the enormity of their crime, or that they 
Christians ? p : 

but did what they were destined to do, that they 

but crucified him, who, from the beginning of time—so states 
the Christian dogma—had been commissioned, in the Council 
of Heaven, for execution, so that by his blood all mankind 
might be saved. What extenuation can be offered for the 
merciless slaughter of thousands of Christians by those pro- 
fessing belief in his Sonship of God and in his Messiahship, in 
his having offered his life to end sin and strife and to inaugurate 
the age of universal peace and eternal good-will? 

Supposing a handful of Palestinian Jews effected the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus because they regarded him a dangerous 
What if a Christ @8itator, a teacher of theories and doctrines that 
were to ceme to ran counter to old-established customs and usages, 
St. Petersburg? 4 disturber of the public peace and welfare. 
What if one like unto him in spirit, character and teaching 
were to enter St. Petersburg to-day, at the head of a triumphal 
procession, and were to be proclaimed there king of the Rus- 
sians? What, if he were to enter the mighty St. Isaac Cathe- 
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dral, and denounce there the Procurator General of the Holy 
Synod, and the Metropolitan of St. Petersburg, and all the 
other Metropolitans of Russia, as hypocrites and whited 
sepulchres for siding with the cruel government against a 
suffering people, for having sanctioned a brutal and unjust 
war that cost the lives of hundreds of thousands of innocents? 
What if next, he were to gather around him thousands of 
people in the vast cathedral square, and urge them to give 
their allegiance to none other than God, to fear none but God, 
never to lift up arms against their fellowmen, to beat all swords 
into plowshares and to convert all cannons and rifles into 
mechanical tools? What if, next, he were to force his way, 
at the head of a mighty following, into the very presence of 
the Czar, at the Peterhof palace, and call aloud unto him 
‘Thou hast been weighed in the balance, and hast been found 
wanting. ‘Thou art a curse to thy people, an affliction to thy 
land. ‘Thou hast slain thousands of sons and husbands and 
fathers, thou hast widowed and orphaned and bereaved tens 
of thousands of lives. Thou hast filled the fortress-prisons 
and the penal mines, and thou hast made the hospitals to over- 
flow with thy victims. Thou didst call a congress of peace, 
and yet didst carry on a causeless war; thou didst promise 
liberty to thy people, and yet didst tighten thy grip all the 
more brutally about their throat. Thy days are numbered; 
thy doom is at hand, lest thou repent, lest thou make peace 
with thy God by opening thy prison-houses, by giving liberty 
to thy people, by turning thy murderous army into peaceful 
bands of industry, and thy barracks and garrisons and armories 
into school-houses ? What if a modern Jesus would thus speak 
and teach and denounce in the capital of Holy Russia, in the 
hearing of the Czar, the head of the Greek Catholic Church, 
he would speedily be seized by the hands of the pitiless Cos- 
sacks, and silenced in some subterranean dungeon or upon the 
gallows, and his followers would be knouted and sabred into 
flight. 

What, if a modern Jesus were to rise in Berlin, and pub- 
licly denounce the Kaiser for menacing the peace of Europe, 
for withdrawing millions of men from beneficent 


ae F ... Or in Berlin? 
pursuits, and millions of dollars from their legiti- rie gob 
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mate channels to waste them in preparing and training for 
war? What, if he were to urge the people to lay down their 
arms, and to put an end to the military system of a past, brutal 
age? Soon this modern Jesus would be silenced by the order 
and power of the Kaiser, and special thanksgivings would be 
offered to the Jesus of old for the riddance of an anarchist and 
an inciter to rebellion. 

What, if a modern Jesus, barefoot and poorly clad, were 
to denounce, this very Easter morn, before the vast and 
gorgeously attired congregation at Westminster 
Abbey,. London, the shameful extravagances and 
wasteful luxuries of the rich, when at the other end of the 
same city, thousands are starving for the want of a crust of 
bread? He would speedily be turned over to the police as a 
madman while the congregation would continue reading: 
‘“Blessed be the poor, for theirs shall be the kingdom of 
Heaven.’’ ‘“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ ‘“Thou 
shalt do unto others as thou wouldst have others do unto thee.”’ 

What, if some modern Jesus were to appear on the floor 
of one of our American stock exchanges, and lift his voice 
Gebtetaters above the mad shouts of the speculators, and say 
American stock unto them: ‘‘ Lo, ye thieves and gamblers! Ye 
oa rob the poor. Ye grow rich on the heart’s blood 
of the helpless. Ye gamble away that for which others have 
labored in the sweat of their brows. Ye live in palatial man- 
sions and fare on costly foods, and clothe in silks and broad- 
cloth from monies that are not yours. But, a day of reckoning 
is coming, the day of vengeance is at hand.’’? Before yet he 
would have finished his speech, he would have been hurried 
out of doors, and probably-lodged behind the bars as a precau- 
tion against personal attack by a fanatic. 

Ah, yes, it is easier to persecute the Jews of to-day for their 
rejection of the divinity of Jesus, nineteen hundred years ago, 
Easier to hate the ‘an it is for Christians of to-day to follow Jesus. 
Jew than to love It is easier for the Christian to hate the Jew for 
on not being a follower of Christ than it is for the 
Christian to clear himself of the same charge. It is easier to 
judge others than it is to judge oneself. It is easier so see the 
mote in another’s eye than the beam in one’s own. 
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There was much to make St. Francis of Assisi happy. 
Never had a man labored more successfully among the poor 
and sick than he, never had a man been more Great to die a 
beloved. And yet he died unhappy. He had martyr’s death. 
cherished the hope of dying a martyr’s death, had purposely 
put himself in the way of martyrdom, had even succeeded in 
having himself captured by the Saracens. But the crown of 
martyrdom was denied him. He died a natural death. 

Such a piety as this is not without a touch of selfishness. 
The glory of heaven is sought at the cost of shortening one’s 
life on earth. ‘There is seemingly little thought Greater to live 
of the good of which mankind is deprived when 4nd succeed. 
those capable of good work voluntarily subject themselves to 
martyrdom. It is great to die a martyr ina great cause. It 
is greater still to be permitted to live, and, by unremitting 
toil, crown a great cause with triumph. 

These thoughts ran through my mind, some time ago, 
when standing near the grave of Benjamin Franklin. Icould 
not but marvel at the little interest that, now-a- 

; 2 : 6 3 Martyr’s death 
days, is manifested in the spot in which he sleeps woutd have given 
his last sleep, and in the little enthusiasm that Franklin larger 

E * glory. 

the mention of his name generally awakens. 

How mightily his name might have resounded to-day, how 
fluent his name might have been on the lips of modern 
reformers and liberators, thought I, had he died a martyr’s 
death, at the time when he was engaged in his difficult diplo- 
matic service on both sides of the ocean, and when, together 
with his brave fellow-laborers, he defied a tyrant by the found- 
ing of a free and independent government. Had the founding 
of the United States required of Franklin, if not martyrdom, 
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at least sacrifices equal to those which Washington brought, 
the name of Franklin would to-day have awakened a reverence 
equal to, or perhaps even exceeding, that which is awakened 
by the mention of the name of the Father of our Country. 

But, though his name would have gained by his martyr- 
dom, irreparable to our country would have been his untimely 
theta ig loss; perhaps the very founding of our country 
prevented his would have been made impossible thereby. 
larger work Great were the military services of Washington; 
great were the legislative powers of Jefferson, but no less great 
were the diplomatic and educational and constructive labors 
which Franklin gave to his country, during a life-time that 
counted eighty-four years. If the daring and valor and states- 
manship of Patrick Henry and Washington and Jefferson broke 
from our feet the shackles of England’s tyranny, the wisdom 
and scholarship and breadth of spirit and practical sense of 
Franklin laid the foundation to our country, and started the 
superstructure, in accordance with a plan that has enabled it to 
grow and prosper to this day, and that holds out the promise 
of continuous growth till the end of time. 

He was one of the few creative minds of the eighteenth 
century, a modern Prometheus, as Kant called him, who 

ascended to heaven and brought of its fire to 
His work made 9 : 
initherdiatine earth. He was the greatest genius, according to 
peat iy oftwo Hume, that America had produced up to his 
time. He was as much of an educator of the 

world at large as he was of the country he helped to make, as 
much of a disseminator of the principles of liberty in England 
and in France as he was at home. ‘This very day, in this very 
hour, there is being unveiled, in the city of Paris, in the palace 
of the Trocadero, in the presence of a large assemblage of 
French notables, a statue of Franklin, bearing as inscription 
the winged words of Mirabeau: ‘‘Le genie qui affranchit 
1’ Amerique et versa sur |’ Europe des torrents de lumiere. Le 
sage que deux mondes reclament’’ (The genius who liberated 
America and threw a flood of light upon Europe. ‘The 
philosopher claimed by two worlds.) Equal in honor with 
Washington at home, he was better known and more honored 
abroad than was the first President of the United States. 
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Kings stood awed in his presence, and the most astute ministers 
of Europe bowed to his intellect. The advocates of political 
and religious liberty of all the world hailed him as their 
apostle. His general title was the Socrates of America. 

It was a mighty decade, that of the seventies of the eigh- 
teenth century. A new history was commenced not for the 
American Colonies alone but for Europe as well; his age needed a 
battles were being fought whose successful issue Franklin. - 
meant liberty for the old world as well as for the new: It was 
an epoch that needed, more yet than the courage of Washing- 
ton and the brain of Jefferson, the courage and brain and heart 
of Franklin, his facile pen, his scholarly attainments, his 
genial spirit, his suavity and grace, his social tact, his spirit 
of tolerance. 

As an educator of the people in the principles of human 
right and political liberty, his age knew no equal; as a diplomat 
winning yet greater battles by the might of franklin as a 
reason than Washington did by the might of liberator. 
sword, our country has not produced a superior to this day. 
Where his word failed, he made his pen to serve; where both 
failed, he called his printing-press into assistance. ‘The more 
impervious the mind of England was to reason the more in- 
dustrious was his pen and the more lucid his argument, winn- 
ing gradually for his cause a party of liberal thinkers, enabling 
him to stave off in England for a number of years the pending 
crisis, and to mould at home public opinion in favor of the 
inevitable struggle. But for the labors of Franklin, the col- 
lision between England and her American Colonies would 
have taken place at a time when our people were least prepared 
for it, and the issue would have been fatal to our cause. But 
for Franklin’s labors in France, our victory over England 
would have been short-lived, and our ultimate subjugation 
certain. 

No man loved peace more than he, and no man was more 
willing than he to make every honorable sacrifice for a restora- 
tion of the amicable relationship between England frankiin as a 
and the colonies she had enraged. But when her Patriot. 
tyranny was no longer to be endured, even his proverbial 
patience gave way, and his demand for a severance of every 
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‘tie that had held the colonies linked to their mother country . 
was as loud as the loudest. Appointed with Jefferson and 
Adams to prepare a seal of the newly formed independent 
government, he went far beyond his colleagues in proposing 
as a device: Moses lifting up his wand and dividing the Red 
Sea, and Pharaoh in his chariot overwhelmed with the waters, 
and beneath it the motto ‘‘ Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to 
God.’ More than twenty years before the Declaration of 
Independence he had opposed England’s taxing the colonies 
without their consent and without their representation in the 
British Parliament,.and had denounced that measure as being 
equal to levying tribute from a conquered country. Years 
before the outbreak of open hostilities, he declared before the 
bar of the House of Commons, that of the little he had he 
would freely spend nineteen shillings in the pound to defend 
his right of giving or refusirig the other shilling, and that he 
would rather take up his abode with his little family in 
the primeval forests of America than surrender his inalien- 
able rights of a free-born Colonial citizen. Long before 
the first American Congress had seen the wisdom of con- 
federating the different colonies into a close union, he laid 
before the people his Articles of Confederation, which ulti- 
mately formed the foundation of our United States. Forty 
years before the drawing up of the Declaration of Independence, 
and thirty years before the drafting of the National Constitu- 
tion, he outlined their spirit and letter by declaring that the 
foundation of government is the common right of mankind, 
that the civil privileges of the American people are not a gift 
bestowed upon them by other men, but a right that belongs to 
them by the laws of God and nature, that government is 
created by and for the good of the whole, that sovereignty is 
in the people, that the voice of the people, when unbiased and 
undeluded, is the voice of God. 

But, distinguished as were his services in the struggle for 
freedom, his greatest distinction lay in preparing the American 
Franklin as an people for a proper use of that freedom once it 
educator. was obtained. If it was necessary to form a new 
government for the people, it was yet more necessary to make 
the people ready for the new government. It is here where 
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Franklin performed a labor in which he stood supreme, and 
the worth of which has not been adequately estimated to this 
day. He was the educator cf the American people before yet 
there was an American public school; he was the publisher of 
their paper and their books, before yet a public press and library 
. existed in the land. And what was the most remarkable thing 
of all, his was the necessity of educating himself, before he 
could assume the role of educator of his people. 

Few men have entered upon a public career more handi- 
capped than he. Asa tallow-chandler’s son, he was born and 
bred in poverty. But he possessed, even when started life 
still young in years, the rare wisdom of regard- handicapped. 
ing his humble origin helpful to his career rather than other- 
wise. It was one of his favorite teachings that through self- 
application man may attain to the highest, and his own life 
was the best illustration of the truth he taught. He who had 
been obliged to teach himself all he knew, he who had never 
been permitted to enjoy a college education, had complimentary 
degrees conferred upon him by Yale and Harvard, by uni- 
versities of England and Scotland, and was universally re- 
garded as one of the wisest and most learned men of his age. 

It is a liberal education in itself to know how he educated 
himself, how he acquired the art of writing, the mastery of 
his exquisite style, his power of lucid expression, 

2 : : ; The self-taught 
his habit of scientific research. And the rules pecomes teacher 
he followed are those that are’still commended, ° all. 
and the following of his methods have led thousands of others 
to distinguished careers. Probably no man before him had 
placed so high a value on the benefits of education to the 
individual as well as the nation as he. His was the age when 
people sought distinction in adventure and military glory, 
when education was regarded the privilege of the few, and 
these generally the professional classes. It was he who, more 
than any other of his day, showed that a nation to prosper 
must afford an education to all its people, and the more liberal 
its provision for schools the less need will it have for penal insti- 
tutes, and the greater the number of its learned men the lesser 
will be its need of men of arms. It is to the taking root of this 
thought, and to its gradual spread and growth that we must 
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largely credit our people’s power of self-government, and the 
marvellous educational and industrial and mechanical and 
commercial growth our country has attained. 

His love of books made him a printers’s apprentice, and 
his being a printer made him a journalist and an author. He 
Founds press and Was one of the pioneers of American newspaper 
magazine. men; the first American Magazine was published 
by him. He founded in our city the first library, the parent 
of the thousands of libraries that have since blessed our land. 
He preceded Carlyle by more than a century in the belief that 
‘“the best collection of books is the best university.’’ 

But he also recognized that more than mere books were 
needed to educate a nation, that the people needed schools 
Founds schools before they could make wise use of books. And 
and libraries. so he founded schools, the most important of 
them our University of Pennsylvania, which, from the first, 
became cne of the foremost seats of learning of our land, and 
the first without a formal connection with any church. He 
knew that its severance from denominational influence would 
interfere with its popularity, but he also knew that in a 
country, in which the religious rights of all people were to be 
respected, in which church and state were to be separated, the 
severance must begin in a non-sectarian school. 

To give education and the love of learning a yet greater 
stimulus, he founded the American Philosophical Society, the first 
Founds the Philo. learned society Of our country, that has endured 
sophical Society. to this day, under whose auspices the Bi- 
centenary of Franklin’s birth is being celebrated this week, 
and whose guests this week are scores of the foremost scholars 
of our and other lands. 

His many inventions served as an additional stimulus 
toward a general pursuit of knowledge. Few men before him, 
Greatest inventor @0d since have posessed a mind so rich in inven- 
of isiage. ventive power as he. It was his belief that 
philosophy and science are worthless, unless they lead to some 
practical results, and his fertile brain turned out one useful 
invention after an other, from a lightning rod to a smokeless 
chimney. It would take hours to name and describe all his 
inventions, and it is safe to say that, had his time been less 
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occupied with the formation of our Nation, he would have 
ranked to-day as the greatest of American inventors. The 
influence which these inventions exercised on the people at 
large cannot be overestimated. They stimulated everywhere 
original research and independent effort, and gradually weaned 
the American people from their dependence on foreign markets 
for their domestic needs. They stimulated the people to do 
their own thinking and contriving, and, in time, developed 
that mechanical skill that has made our Nation the most in- 
genious, the most inventive, the most practical on the face of 
the earth. 

There was yet another service that Franklin rendered 
which has been little dwelled upon in the estimate of his 
worth asa founder of our country, and which 

? F Strangled serpent 
perhaps exercised a larger influence than any 6 religious 
other that he or his co-laborers rendered in the intolerance. 
wonderlul development of our Nation. We must emphasize 
again that it was not sufficient to wrest our liberty from a 
foreign foe, it was yet more necessary to safeguard that liberty 
against an internal foe. And such a foe was threatening our 
Nation, a dangerous foe, one that has blighted many a country 
and ruined many a people,—it was Religious Intolerance. 
A fanatical bigotry was beginning to take root in this land. 
There were those who were burning with the desire to 
establish their creed as the sole ruling creed of the land, and 
to stamp out every other. The destiny of our Nation,: its 
development and growth, the influx of immigrants, the seek- 
ing of its shores by the persecuted of all lands and peoples, 
were hanging in the balance. Religious intolerance would 
have blasted our land as it has blasted the South American 
countries. It reqnired a strong hand to strangle that serpent 
in its infancy; and the hand that snatched the lightning from 
the cloud was the hand that, in our land, snatched fanaticism 
-from the throat of religion and throttled it to death. 

From his earliest days, Franklin championed, by word of 
mouth and pen, in pamphlet, magazine and book, the fullest 
religious liberty for all. Himself a rationalist in 

ae te . : : Advocated the 
religion, accepting neither the doctrine of the eligion of deed 
divinity of Jesus nor that of the inerrancy of the in preference to 

P . religion of creed. 
Scriptures, he advocated the right of each to 
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follow his own religious convictions, the total separation of 
church and state, the rights of citizenship and of political 
office of all, no matter what their creed, provided they be 
intellectually and morally responsible. His practicality 
showed itself as much in his conception of religion as it did in 
his scientific and philosophical investigations and in his states- 
manship. It was practical results that he was after. Religion 
to him was but a means to an end, a means of producing a 
noble type of manhood and womanhood. Every religion was 
right that accomplished this, and every religion a failure whose 
creed proved not its excellence by deed. It is not the mission, 
said he, of religion to make of men and women Presbyterians 
or Episcopaleans or Unitarians, but it is its mission to make 
_ of Presbyterians and Episcopaleans and Unitarians good men 
and women. It is worse than bad to quarrel about the 
| superiority of one faith over another, far better is it to prove 
/ superiority of creed by superiority of life. Unsparingly he 
chastised those who persecuted others for differences of belief, 
and bravely he championed the cause of those who, holding 
different religious beliefs, had the courage to teach and preach 
them. It is as much the right of one man, said he, to preach 
his doctrine, as it is the right of another not to accept it. 

Gradually, these teachings, ably seconded by Jefferson and 
Washington and other illustrious men of that period, found 

' their way into the hearts of the people, and 
Laid cornerstone A - 
to Nation’s great. thence into the Declaration of Independence, 
ness. into the Constitution of the United States, and 
into the Constitution of every State of the Union. 

Rapidly our country became the blessed haven of rest 
and peace of the religiously and politically persecuted of all 
lands and peoples. Rapidly it grew, under the broad and 
liberal spirit of its laws and institutions, to mighty proportions. 
And to-day, at the occasion of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Franklin, a grateful Nation honors the memory 
of the man, and of the other noble men, whose broad and liberal 
spirit, whose bravery and patriotism, whose labors and sacri- 
fices made possible our undisturbed enjoyment of political and 
religious liberty, our peace and progress and prosperity. 
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SOME OPINIONS. 


From the Author of the “History of Universal 
Literature,’ Dr. Gustav Karpeles: 


I regard a translation of it into German as 
exceedingly necessary. We have no work in 
German literature which points out the dif- 
ference between Jew and Christian from a 
modern point of view so critically as you do 
in your book. 


From Dr, B. Felsenthal: 


Coming from the clear mind and warm 
heart of one who masters his subject, written 
in a popular, yet elevated and elevating lan- 
guage, it will, no doubt, contribute very much 
to implant into the hearts of its Jewish 
readers new love for Judaism, and into the 
hearts of its non-Jewish readers esteem and 
appreciation of a people and of a religion 
which many of them were used to look upon 
with prejudice, often with contempt. 


= 
Rev. E. P. Dinsmore, Minister of the Second Uni- 
tarian Church, writes: 


The frame of mind in which the reading of 
the book left me is one of indignation at the 
perpetuation of a falsehood against the Jew- 
ish people which has wrought such cruel 
suffering, and its retention upon the pulpits 
dedicated to Truth, 


Ciaude G. Montefiore writes In “The Jewish 
Quarterly Review.’’ London. 


Dr. Krauskopf puts his own case strongly; 
he speaks out in no uncertain voice (and well 
he may) about the calumnies and bitter per- 
secutions from which the Jews have suffered 
and are suffering, but for himself good will, 
forbearance and brotherly love are his watch- 
words; these are the qualities which he de- 
sires to see prevail and it isto advance their 
cause that his book was written. 

One of the most excellent things of Dr. 
Krauskopf’s book is the clear and ingenious 
way in which the author weaves his New 
Testament criticisms and his capital descrip- 
tions of the play together. In the first five 
sermons we are never allowed to forget that 
we ate listening to some one who has been to 
Oberammergau, and that his immediate pur- 
pose is to give us a description as well as im- 
pressions of what he actually saw and heard, 
It is no mere dry criticism therefore which 
the preacher gives us; no mere assertions of 
what he conceives the course of events to 
have a-tually been, but while these criticisms 
and assertions are in a sense the real object 
of the whole book, they are apparently sub- 
ordinated to the impressions and descriptions, 
The total result makes very good reading and 
feaves a pleasing effect upon the mind > 


The Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Ambas- 
sador to Germany, writes: 


The fairness and liberality of your treat 
ment of the whole subject, as well as the 
beautiful garb you have given the thoughts. 
ought to commend the work to every think 
ing man and woman, whether Jew or Gentile 


From “ The Philadelphia Press.” 


Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf's well-known abil 
ities as a preacher and writer, a scholar and 
aman of sincere thought and high intellec- 
tion, naturally would tend to make anything 
he might write on some great religious cere- 
mony interesting, and a distinct contribution 
to the matter in hand. But when he ap- 
proaches such a subject as the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau from the intense emotional 
standpoint of one who sees his race maligned 
in gross caricature, his discussion and descrip- 
tion take on a keener tone, and possess an 
additional value as a sort of human docu. 
ment, 


_ John E. Roberts, Pastor of the Free Church, 


Kansas City, Mo., writes: 


I wish every Christian in the world could 
read that book. Every one that is intelligent 
and amenable to reason would want to devote 
every remaining energy to the making of 
amends to that great people whom to execrate 
and despise has been the paramount duty of 
Christians for centuries. 


Israel Abrahams, Editor of the “ Jewish Chron- 
icle,”® London, writes : 


Dr. Krauskopf is always entertaining, here 
he is bold as well. ... 

His manner is respectful though strong, he 
is suave though uncompromising. 

Dr. Krauskopf pleases the historian as well 
as the theologian. He analyzes the story of 
the Gospels scene by scene, and fearlessly 
exposes their incredibility, the lack of his 
toric evidence for them. He is particularly 
good about the trial of Jesus. 


From “‘The Jewish Messenger.” 


Dr. Krauskopf writes courageously and to 
the point. His words are for both communi. 
ties and teach a needed lesson to Jew and 
non-Jew. The one will rise from the perusa) 
of the book with more reverence for his 
religion and his ancestors; the other with 
more appreciation of the Jewish creed and 
knowledge of Jewish history, It is a book 
adapted to remove prejudices and instil a 
clearer understanding of the rise of Christian 
traditions 


“Searn to Labor and to Wait. 


A Discoursk, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 
Philadelphia, April 29th, 1906. 


We have approached the end of another season of Sunday 
services. In addition to our regular Saturday services of all 
the year, we gathered here, for the nineteenth 
year, on the Sundays of the autumn and winter 
and early spring months for worship and instruc- 
tion. As in the past seasons, we discussed many questions 
and sought light on numbers of problems. We had the true 
and good and beautiful pointed out for us for emulation, and 
the evil of our public and private life laid bare to us for future 
avoidance. 

That we may the clearer comprehend what we sought to 
accomplish during the season closing to-day, let us hastily 
review the subjects we discussed and the lessons 
we endeavored to draw from them. a ens oe cz 

In our opening discourse ‘‘Seeing Evil, I 
Vet Have Faith,’’ we spoke of the revelations that had been 
made of the corruption of men in positions of honor and trust, 
and commented on the bitter outcry it had 
aroused. In that cry of condemnation we Praeiaead hyot 
recognized a hopeful sign. It showed that the 
nation was sound at the core, and that the people were 
determined on the overthrow of wickedness in high places. 

In the following discourse we were made to see that we had 
interpreted aright the signs of thetimes. At the polls, and with 
the powerful weapon of the ballot, Philadelphia 
had swept, during the intervening week, as if vee eet 
with a tidal wave, political corruption out of 
office. We referred to the loud shouts of victory that resounded 
in consequence, warned the people against contenting them- 
selves with mere shouting, and showed that the fruit of the 
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victory lay in future vigilance against a repetition of past 
corruptions. 

On the Sunday following, we paid a tribute of respect to 
Irvin and Jefferson, who, shortly before, had made their exit 
from the stage of life. We referred to the dis- 
tinguished honors shown to both at their last 
rites, and showed that as is the actor and as is 
the play so is the regard in which they are held, that both 
are agencies for good when doing their legitimate work, and 
both agencies for evil when pandering to degraded tastes and to 
depraved appetites. 

On the Sunday following, we held a patriotic service in 
honor of the two hundied and fiftieth anniversary of the 
landing of the Jewish Pilgrim Fathers in the 
harbor of New York. We traced the history of 
the settlement of Jews in America. We followed 
them with Columbus on their voyage of discovery, saw a new 
world opening to them at a time when the old world cast them 
out, saw them showing their gratitude by rendering yeoman 
service in the founding and upbuilding of the United States. 

Appalled by the horrible reports that reached us of the 
massacre of Jews in Russia, and amazed at Christian Kurope’s 
Much Profession %¢:USal to put a final stop to these ever-recurring 
and LittlePractice. Outrages, we dwelled in our following discourse 
Eee ot “Rich on the profuseness of profession of brotherly love 
What To Do With within churches, and on the little exhibition of 
Russian Refugee. i+ toward the Jew, outside the church. In our 
following discourse we pointed out the sad lot of the Jew all 
over the world, showed that, owing to persecution and restrict- 
ive laws, the bulk of the Jews live in poverty and misery, that, 
instead of the appellation ‘‘Rich as a Jew,’’ the only fit 
characterization would be: ‘‘ Poor as a Jew.’’ On the 
Sunday following, we told of the arrival upon our shores of 
thousands of destitute Russian refugees, and of their crowding 
yet more the already overcrowded ghetti. We showed the 
physical and moral degeneracies and diseases which these 
ghetti have bred, the enormous drains they have made and are 
still making on our charities, the frightful competition they 
have called forth in sweatshop toil and in filthy tenement, for 
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little more than a crust of bread. We showed that this con- 
gestion and its consequences were largely due to our neglect, 
and that only by diverting the inrushing stream of Jewish 
refugee-immigrants from the overcrowded cities to the under- 
inhabited country, where there is room and labor and food and 
health and happiness enough for all, can we avert yet greater 
suffering to the refugee, yet greater demand for charity, if not 
the rise of a very serious Jewish Question in the United States. 

The following Sunday, being the eve of Christmas, on 
which our Christian neighbors celebrate the natal anniversary 
of him whom they designate the Messiah, and 
who, they say, was divinely sent on earth for the 
purpose of establishing universal peace and 
eternal good will, we cast our eyes over the world, saw the 
enmities and hatreds between nations and peoples and creeds 
and classes, and asked where is the peace, where the good will 
that the Messiah has established ? Hada Messiah been born, 
we argued, we would never have suffered the cruelties and 
outrages that were perpetrated in his name nor would he have 
permitted grievous wrongs and cruel persecutions and bloody 
warfares to continue to this day. 

The following Sunday, being the first of the year, we 
devoted to a retrospective view over the past. While duly 
appreciative of all the progress discernible, we 
felt that, morally, our forward strides were not 
commensurate with our opportunities, and clearly 
recognized our deficiency to be due to our debasing life to 
a pursuit after mere material success and sensuous enjoyment, 
to the overfeeding of the brain at the cost of starving the heart, 
to aiming at cleverness rather than at goodness, to acquiring 
money or power or position rather than moral or spiritual 
excellence. ; 

We next devoted ourselves to the subject of the Private 
versus the Public School. We showed that, of all the factors 
that made possible our national growth and our 
democratic spirit, the public school was one of [he Private versus 
the greatest, but that the wealth which the public 
school has helped to create is now being turned against its best 
jmterests by the rich withdrawing their children from it, 
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thereby withdrawing from it their moral support and potent 
influence. By creating the belief that the public school is 
intended only for the children of the poor, they accentuate 
class distinction, and seriously menace the democratic spirit on 
which our Republic is founded. 

On the two Sundays following, we discussed the subjects 
of the Club versus the Home and Society versus Religion. 

With the aid of statistics we showed an alarming 
The Club versus. - : 
inauHoRO: increase of divorces and d2crease of marriages, 
Society versus = and, in tracing causes, we found one of them in 
Religion. 

the overfondness of large numbers of men of 
club-life, which begets habits that militate against the best 
interests of conjugal life and domestic contentment. Women, 
too, we found becoming more and more addicted to the club- 
habit, preferring public life to private life, boarding to house- 
keeping, swinging the gavel of office to rocking the cradle. 
Another cause for degeneracy in so-called high-life we found 
in the attitude of indifference and general neglect on the part 
of fashionable society toward religion. ‘They have abundance 
of time for display and pleasure, none for God, none for those 
sacred interests that sober the mind and check the passions, 
that keep the heart clean and the conscience pure. 

The birthday of Lincoln engaged our attention on the 
following Sunday, in one of the most impressive services ever 
held in our Temple. A number of veterans of 
the Civil War, as well as the Sons of the Veterans 
attended the services in a body, and their presence 
as well as the inspiring story of the hero in whose honor the 
special service was held, the tracing of his career from cabin 
to capitol, the telling of his mighty deeds of valor and martyr- 
dom, the showing him to have been the Chosen of God in the 
Nation’s hour of crisis, were certainly of a nature to send us 
back to our homes the wiser and nobler and more patriotic for 
having come. 

On the following two Sundays, the discourses treated on 
the Poverty of the Rich and on the Wealth of the Poor. In 

them we were shown that ill will against wealth 

The Poverty ef the 
Rich. was largely due to envy, that the producers of 
eee of the wealth were benefactors of society. Unfortu- 
; nately, many of the wealthy, by their greeds and 
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slavish subjection to all manners of excesses, prove themselves 
poorer than the poorest in the real uses and enjoyments of life. 
It is the poor who often are the rich. Their poverty is often 
a blessing in disguise; it arouses thought and effort; it ham- 
mers and grinds and polishes perfection. The Halls of Fame 
are, for the most part, dedicated to the glory of men whose 
genius was the product of poverty. 

The birthday of Washington held our attention on the 
following Sunday, as that of Lincoln had a fortnight before. 
As scene upon scene of the story of his life un- 
rolled before our eyes, we had another illustration ce ihe 
of true greatness, of heroic self-sacrifice and 
patriotic service inspiring the soul, kindling noble resolution 
and lifting the spirit above the humdrum of our daily lives. 

The contemplation of the noble life and service of Wash- 
ington and of the many and noble colaborers of his in the 
founding and upbuilding of the United States, 
led us to a consideration of the claims to special Peet 
honor, set up by a goodly number of the descend- 
ants of those who signed the Declaration of Independence and 
who fought in the War of the Revolution. ‘The claim, we 
noted, is based solely on the ground of their descent, albeit 
that not a few of them are mentally or morally no credit to 
their illustrious ancestors. If being a descendant of a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, we asked, constitute a 
legitimate title to honor, to what honor are not we Jews 
entitled, who are descendants of the Signers of the Decalogue, 
descendants of lawgivers, prophets, bards, kings, inspired 
writers to whom the whole civilized world does homage, 
descendants of heroes and martyrs, who struggled on a thou- 
sand battlefields for right and truth and liberty, and who, 
though a thousand times crushed, still live and still fight the 
battles of right and truth and liberty, and who will continue 
to live and fight with our spiritual weapons, till all nations 
will beat their swords into plowshares and learn no more the 
arts of war, till peace and good-will will fill the earth as the 
waters cover the sea? 

The very next Sunday, in the discourse of ‘‘ Esther—An 
Old Story, Yet Ever New,’’ we had occasion to see that to 
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Esther—An old © GeServe honor is one thing, to receive it quite 
Story Yet Ever another. We were told of the false accusations 
ash against the Jews of Persia, and we were shown 
that the fate of the Persian Jew has been that of the Jew in 
every land he has inhabited,—everywhere a benefactor, yet 
everywhere an object of the hatred of fanaticism, or of the 
calumny of envy. 

On the following Sunday, we found ourselves in the 
privacy of the home. But we found it no longer the sanctuary 
it was in former times, neither did we see children 
reverence parents as parents were wont to be 
reverenced in days gone by. ‘Tracing the cause, 
we found the fault to rest largely with the parents themselves, 
with their parenting too much or too little, with their sub- 
ordinating their parental duties to social dissipations, or to 
their subordinating themselves to every whim and wish of the 
child, pampering and indulging it, till it wields command and 
till parents become its slaves. 

The following Sunday, being the last Sunday of March, 
witnessed another of those inspiring services with which we 

have honored the memory of the late Isaac M. 
ee a! Wise since his death. As in former years, a 

number of his disciples told the story of his life 
and deeds. The love they bear their master, even though 
dead, their profound sense of gratitude to the creator and 
perpetuator of Reform Judaism in America, illumined, as it 
were, every word of theirs, made their addresses instinct with 
pathos and eloquence, and touched the hearts of all. 

The opening Sunday in April, abounding in signs of an 
awakening of vegetal life, tempted us to reason by analogy to 
an awakening of our own lives, somewhere, after 
the withering and decaying of our bodies here, 
thus reviving the hope, that springs eternal in the human 
breast, more especially in the vernal season of the year, that 
the grave is not the end, that there is More Beyond. 

The following Sunday witnessed again the auditorium of 
our Temple filled with guests. The Shekinah Lodge of the 
Masonic Fraternity worshipped with us on that 
morning, and their presence afforded us the 
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opportunity of hearing expounded the mystic meaning of 
Shekinah, finding it to be the indwelling of God in the hearts 
and minds of godly men and women, revealing the divine 
presence within through noble life and noble aspiration with- 
out. 

Haster-Sunday reminded us of the story that would be 
rehearsed in Christian churches on that day of the Jews’ 
crucifixion of Christ, of their rejection of him 4,, christ that 
who had been divinely sent to establish peace on Would Be Crucified 
earth and good-will among men. We showed 1%: 
the gospel accusation of the Jews to have been a malicious 
falsehood, basely invented to clear the Roman of his guilt of 
having put to death a Jewish patriot, and to wreak vengeance 
on the Jew for refusing to do divine honors to a human being. 
And we also pointed out that, were Christs to make their 
appearance to-day in Christian lands, and denounce to their 
faces Christian Potentates for their cruelties and hypocrisies, 
for their waging wars or training and equipping for blood- 
shed, for their trampling on human rights and liberties, 
were they to preach and teach at the head of large followings 
the gospel of disarmament, of non-resistance of evil, of the 
abolition of wealth, of the suppression of capitalists, they would 
be seized as revolutionists or anarchists or madmen, and put 
out of harm’s way. 

And last Sunday we celebrated the Bicentenary of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin. We reviewed his marvellous 
career as printer and inventor, as journalist and 
author, as philosopher and scientist, as statesman 
and diplomatist, as patriot and liberator. And 
the more we studied him the greater was our sense of our in- 
debtedness to him for priceless blessings that are ours to-day, 
more especially the blessings of religious liberty of which he 
was one of the earliest and one of the ablest and bravest 
champions in our land. 

And to-day we close the nineteenth season of Sunday 
Services. Our review has shown that we have discussed living 
questions, that we have covered many fields, that 
we have been conscientiously mindful of the duty 
of the pulpit and of the needs of the pew. The 
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attendance has invariably been large, and the discourses have 
been listened to with close attention. Two thousand copies 
of each discourse have been printed and distributed, and the 
daily press has published liberal extracts of them. 

Have we achieved what we have aimed at? Are we 
individually, socially, politically, morally, religiously better 

to-day than we were a year ago? Have we puri- 
BA aicpht fied our homes, our government, our stage? Have 

we lifted the people into higher planes? Have 
we inspired them with loftier aspirations? Have we kindled 
in their hearts higher ideals than toiling and moiling for mere 
selfish material success or for selfish, sensuous pleasure? 
Have we inspired in the people a love of The Simple Life? 
Have we started them on giving the heart the attention that 
has all too long and all too exclusively been given to the brain ? 
Is there more faith to-day in the people’s soul, more good deed 
in their hand, more kindly feeling in their heart? Is there 
more amity among the nations, more good-will among the 
different peoples? Have hatred and prejudice against the Jew 
been eradicated from the Non-Jew’s heart? Does the world 
vouchsafe at last to the Jew the recognition and honor and 
justice which have been long and cruelly denied him? 

The impatient and unphilosophical thinker has a ready 
negation for each of these questions. Notwithstanding all qur 

speaking and writing and printing, all our plead- 
yt in ing and reasoning, the world, he says, is not a 

whit better to-day than it was a year ago. He 
cites an example here, an incident there, and concludes that, 
for all the good we have done, we might as well have kept our 
Temple closed and saved our labor and our money. 

There is no denial that the evidences of betterment are 
not strikingly visible, if visible at all to the inexperienced eye; 
and it would be surprising if they were. We are dealing with 
spiritual things, with psychical problems, in which progress 
cannot be counted in dollars and cents, or by weight or 
measure. And, besides, spiritual progress is exceedingly slow. 
Errors that have-taken centuries to root are not eradicated by 
a discourse or two. Hatreds and prejudices that have become 
so ingrained in the system as to have become almost instinctive 
are not wiped out as is the writing on the slate. 
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But the world moves, and moves upward and onward. 
Education in school and church, in press and in book, does its 
work, and does it better with each year. And 
they that see aright see the improvements, no 
matter how slight or how slow. ‘There may be 
retrogression at times in parts, but there is progression on the 
whole. Mankind hates less, persecutes less, enslaves less, kills 
less to-day than it did in former times. Men are closer to each 
other, more helpful, more tolerant than they have ever been 
before. There is not yet peace on earth, but there is less of 
war than there has been. Religious persecution has not yet 
died out, but men are no longer tortured and burnt for holding 
beliefs different from those of the dominant church. Tyranny 
is not yet overthrown, but the day of an Ivan, the Terrible, is 
past, and that of the Plehves is passing. 

If all is not yet as it ought to be, ours is not to be dis- 
heartened. Ours is but to labor and to wait. In the fulness 
of time all will be right. The world is better 
to-day than it was yesterday; it will be better 
to-morrow than it is to-day. 


Even though slow, 
there Is progress. 


Ours is to labor 
and to wait. 
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Report of the President 
At the Annual Meeting held April 19th, 1908. 


To the Board of Trustees, Members and Seatholders 
of Congregation Keneseth Israel, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


Three score years have passed since the 
Revered Fathers of this Congregation, a mere handful of 
devoted men, realized that Judaism stood for much more than 
the form and ceremonial with which in the course of years it 
had become encrusted. 

With courage founded upon conviction they resolved to 
form a religious body, from whose pulpit should be expounded, 
and in whose schools should be taught, the Reform Judaism 
of that day. ‘The seedling then planted has under the guid- 
ance of divine Providence grown into the sturdy oak. 

‘To us has been bequeathed this heritage. ‘To us remains 
the duty to so treasure and guard it that to our children, and 
to those who follow them, Congregation Keneseth Israel shall 
be as it has been to us, ‘‘as a ‘Tree of Life and as a blessing.’’ 
There is in our Congregation no one factor so important to its 
continued growth, to the dissemination of the trusts it stands 
for, or to the broadening of its influence for good, as our 
Religious Schools. Beginning with early childhood and ex- 
tending over a period of ten years, our children are taught 
that Judaism stands for right and truth. ‘To-day some 600 or 
more children are receiving this instruction in our schools. 
It requires no vivid imagination to realize that in the succeed- 
ing years, as our confirmants grow into manhood and woman- 
hood, that they too will proudly stand with their parents as 
staunch adherents to the tenets of Reform Judaism, 

To the great constructive ability of Rev. Dr. Krauskopf 
is due the splendid growth of our School. He has drawn to 
his side a band of devoted teachers, who are assisting splen- 
didly in the accomplishment of the results intended. Owing 
to a temporary impairnient of health, the School has been 
deprived during a considerable part of this season, of the 
valued supervision of Mr. Leon Dalsimer, Chairman of the 
School Board. ‘The hope is earnestly expressed that he will 
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goon return fully recovered, and ready to resume the duties he 
has heretofore so faithfully discharged. 


In this connection I offer for your consideration the 
advisability of an adjunct School Board, appointed from our 
membership. Should the suggestion be approved it will be 
necessary to exactly define the scope of its duty and power. 


Since the resignation of Rabbi Eli Mayer on December rst, 
the Congregation has been without an Assistant Rabbi, and 
upon Dr. Krauskopf has devolved practically the entire work, 
not only of the School but of the Congregation as well. He 
has been assisted to some extent by our veteran and beloved 
Reader Emeritus, Rev. William Armhold. ‘The latter’s goth 
year of devoted service to our Congregation and its member- 
ship has just been completed. Regarded by every one of us 
with a veneration and love akin to that accorded to those 
nearest and most dear, it is our earnest hope that the blessings 
of health and happiness may be vouchsafed him for many, 
many years. 

At the urgent solicitation of your Board of Trustees, and 
after having obtained the courteous consent of his Congrega- 
tion, Rabbi Henry Fisher, of Congregation Beth Israel, 
Atlantic City, at considerable sacrifice of time and convenience, 
consented to assist Rev. Dr. Krauskopf, in the conduct of the 
Sunday Service, in instructing the Pre-Confirmation Class, and 
in the publication of the Bulletin. For this valued service the 
thanks and appreciation of this Congregation are cordially 
tendered him. It would not be practical for us to continue in 
this manner, hence it behooves us to engage the service of an 
Assistant Rabbi in the near future, either upon the same terms 
as before, or upon such terms as it may be deemed best to 
formulate. 

The continued growth of our Schools is of course predi- 
cated upon our continued growth in membership. The Temple 
Committee (Mr. Samuel M. Newburger, Chairman) will report 
to you that the ratio of our increase in membership has been 
maintained. ‘The beautiful and orderly service, the truths 
expounded from the pulpit and taught in our Schools, are 
recognized. ‘They cannot help but continue to aid the growth 
of our membership, as the years roll by. .« 

I desire here to emphasize as the sense of your Board, 
that the following recommendation of the Temple Committee 
made in a previous report be given force, namely, that the 
sittings in the upper floor of the Temple, whose rentals range 
from $20.00 to $35.00 per annuum inclusive, be let only to those 
applicants who in the judgment of the Temple Committee are 
entitled thereto. 
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In September, 1905, there were 276 vacant seats in the 
Temple, distributed as follows: 160 in the lower floor, 59 in 
the upper floor and 57 in the annex. We have this year 4o 
confirmants and about 75 children in the succeeding confirma- 
tion and pre-confirmation classes. In 1905 we rented 148 
holiday seats, plus 82 sittings resultant from a net gain of 
41 members. ‘This same increase of new membership and 
letting of holiday seats, would leave us 46 seats to distribute 
amongst 120 children, and does not provide for a nnmber of 
persons who in previous years have been furnished holiday 
seats without charge. 

This very serious question of additional sittings should be 
referred to the very earnest consideration of your Board of 
Trustees, for such action as the exigencies of the case may 
demand. ‘The dignity and beauty of our services have been 
much enhanced by the introduction of the new hymnal. 
Through it, congregational singing has become an assured 
fact. This participation of our members ifi the song service 
must become more general as the years advance. Your Choir 
Committee (Mr. Sol. Blumenthal, Chairman), in conjunction 
with Prof. Russell King Miller and Rev. Dr. Krauskopf, is 
exerting every energy towards the formation of a choral society 
within our Congregation. ‘This society will, we are confident, 
prove an important factor towards the accomplishment of the 
desired result... 


At the suggestion of Dr. Krauskopf, and with the consent 
of your Trustees, the Choir Committee engaged a double quar- 
tette to assist in the execution of an enlarged musical program 
on the first Sunday service in each month of the present series. 
The uplifting music and greatly increased attendance demon- 
strate in the opinion of your President that a double quartette 
ought to be employed hereafter as a permanent feature of the 
choir, and that it shall officiate at all services. Its employ- 
ment will be but another step in the progress which this con- 
gregation has at no time hesitated to make. We confidently 
predict that the increased outlay will be more than met by the 
increased membership, which this new feature will attract. 
In the same progressive spirit your Committee on Memorial 
(of which your Treasurer, Mr. Joseph H. Rubin is Chairman) 
took up the suggestion made in the sermon delivered by Rev. 
Dr. Krauskopf on Rosh Hashanah. He urged that our Con- 
gregation would honor itself in-honoring with a fitting memo- 
rial that statesman, patriot and friend of our people, the 
Hon. John Hay. It was concluded to erect a beautiful stained 
glass window, symbolizing humanity,.toleration and religious 
liberty, as a monument in our Temple to the late Secretary of 
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State. Some $600 have already been subscribed, and I appeal 
to the patriotic impulses of our members to respond with 
liberal contributions, so that the order for the window may be 
placed, that it can be finished and erected in the early Fall. 


As has doubtless been observed, the Board of ‘Trustees 
have empowered the Committee on Repairs and Furnishing 
(Mr. Joseph Loeb, Chairman) each year to repair and refit 
some part of our building. This year, the room heretofore 
known as the parlor, will be refitted, and its character and 
purpose will be changed. When the work shall have been 
completed it will be known as the Board Room and Office of 
the Congregation. 

The Committee on Library, under the guidance of Mr. 
Hart Blumenthal, has succeeded greatly in developing the 
importance of this department of our activity. The facilities 
of the library are more largely used each year by the general 
public as well as by our children. It has become a recognized 
and increasing force for good in our congregational life. 

The Lyceum, also under the leadership of Mr. Albert S. 
Marks, has developed splendidly in the past year. Excellent 
papers have been‘read by distinguished scholars, to the great 
profit and instruction of large audiences. 

The Committee on Supplies, of which Mr. Aaron Gans is 
Chairman, has carefully looked after such purchases as have 
been made, having constantly in view the interests which it 
was appointed to safeguard. 

All the many activities heretofore referred to owe their 
orderly success to the supervision of the Finance Committee 
of your Board. ‘The Chairman of this Committee, Mr. Arnold 
Kohn, Vice-President of the Congregation, has served you for 
a period of upwards of 25 years, with the welfare of your 
interests solely in view. It is not in the power of your Presi- 
dent to state in set terms his appreciation and that of his con- 
freres, as well as of the entire Congregation, of the yeoman 
services rendered. Under his able administration our second 
mortgage will soon be liquidated. Almost alone he has col- 
lected a fund of over $5,000.00 to be devoted to this purpose. 
No effort is too great, no labor too arduous for him to under- 
take, wherever and whenever the interests of this Congregation 
are at stake, or when in his judgment the enlargement of the 
scope of its influence and usefulness may be conserved. 

Owing to illness Mr. Morris Liveright has been tempo- 
rarily absent from the meetings of yonr Board. It is our 
earnest hope that he will shortly regain his health and strength, 
and that this Congregation will soon again have his valuable 
aid and counsel. ; 
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Within this week has occurred the death of Michael C. 
Hirsch. During his residence here he served this Congrega- 
tion faithfully and well. He was a member of its Board of 
Trustees during a period of 20 years. Upon the death of 
David Klein he was elected to succeed him as your executive. 
He was a good and true man, honorable in every relation of 
life, a wise counsellor and a faithful friend. During the many 
years that he held membership with us, he ranked foremost 
amongst those who held the best interests of the Congregation 
ever in mind. The Board and the Congregation will ever hold 
him in loving remembrance. 

On May ist, 1905, but a few days after his re-election to 
the Treasurership, Mr. Joseph Louchheim passed away. He 
served the Congregation many years, and his conservative 
judgment was ever appreciated by his colleagues. 

On yesterday as a bolt from the blue, the entire nation 
was stunned, and we are yet unable to realize the dreadful 
disaster that has laid low our proud sister city, San Francisco. 
Amongst the stricken are numbered some of our own near and 
dear ones. Yesterday, their lives and homes held for them joy, 
sunshine and happiness, to-day the future seems shrouded in 
darkness, grief and dispair. Death, destruction, and even 
dread pestilence looms over the people of the stricken city. 
Congregation Keneseth Israel extends to San Francisco, and 
to all its people, Jew and Gentile alike, the deepest sympathy. 
We bid them not to lose hope. God still reigns, and though 
it is nigh to impossible at this hour, we ask them to believe 
that in His mysterious and inscrutable way, ‘‘God doeth all 
things well.’’ I ask that the Congregation at once empower 
its Board of Trustees to tender such material aid and assistance 
to the stricken people as shall be determined to be within the 
scope of our ability. 

Before closing I desire to tender to my colleagues my 
earnest thanks for their advice, counsel and assistance in the 
many questions of policy and administration constantly arising 
in the government of the material affairs of our Congregation. 
To our Secretary, Mr. Elias Brunswick, and to our Sexton, 
Mr. Oscar Klonower, your Executive desires to express his and 
the Congregation’s thanks for their untiring and loyal zeal in 
the performance of the many duties incumbent upon them. 
To Mr. Jacob Rice and his corps of volunteer ushers, are also 
due and are cheerfully tendered the thanks of your Board and 
of the Congregation, for the valnable and faithful services 
rendered. ‘Their assistance has done much to make possible 
the order and decorum in and about the building during 
service. We bespeak for the Congregation a continuance of 
their efforts in its behalf. 
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It is a proud satisfaction to your Executive speaking for 
the Board of ‘Trustees, as it must be to you, ladies and gentle- 
men, to learn of the excellent physical condition of the Con- 
gregation’s property and of its material affairs, as well as of 
bright hopes that the future holds out to us. ‘The credit and 
praise, however, is not alone ours. It is the well being of the 
spiritual in the Congregation that makes for its material pros- 
perity. It needs not my saying that to our teacher and leader, 
Rev. Dr. Krauskopf, is due and we accord the fullest need of 
praise. Foremost in all that concerns the advancement of the 
true principles of Judaism, tireless in his efforts for good, he 
akin to the prophets of old, is the leader and teacher of all the 
people. It is the inspiration of that leadership that has brought 
into the folds of our Congregation the greatest number of wor- 
shipers at its services of any Jewish Congregation in the land. 

It is our devoted prayer that as the years roll into decades 
and the decades into centuries, that the blessings of God may 
continue to be vouchsafed our beloved Congregation, and that 
we may continue to walk humbly before God, doing justice 
and loving mercy. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


ALFRED M. KLEIN, 
President, 
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“Behold he putteth no trust in his servants 
And his angels he chargeth with folly.” Jop iv, 18. 


“Behold, even the moon hath no brightness 
And the stars are not pure in his sight.’” Jop xxv, 5. 


Wiser yet than Solomon’s saying that there is nothing 
new under the sun, is that of Job that there is nothing perfect 
in creation. ‘The sun has its spots, the moon its 
shadows, the star its imperfection; not a leaf or 
flower or fruit, not an insect, bird or animal, 
whereof it can be said: ‘‘Lo, this is perfect.’’? And even those 
from whom most is expected because most has been given 
them are not exempted from this universal rule of imperfec- 
tion,—the best of men have their failings; the very angels are 
charged with folly. 

And what is true of men and things is true of institutions. 
There is not one of all of them of which it can be said, ‘‘ Lo, 
this is perfect.’”’ Even if it were in its nature 
to be perfect, imperfect man would not suffer it 
to remain so long. What institution more blessed 
than liberty? yet what crimes, as Madame Roland exclaimed 
on her way to the guillotine, have not been committed in the 
name of liberty! What achievement greater than the estab- 
lishment of religion? yet what wrongs have not been perpe- 
trated in the guise of religion! 

Religion especially has had a hard time of it. It has 
suffered from its own inherent limitations—having had to deal 
with problems beyond the ken of finite mind, and 
to nourish aspirations beyond the reach of the 
human soul; it has suffered yet more from mis- 
representation of it by foes within and foes without. Instead 


Nothing perfect in 
creation. 


Nothing suffered to 
remain perfect. 


Religion especlally 
made to suffer. 


of being made to serve as a medium of spiritual communion 
between the human soul and the incomprehensible, yet ommni- 
manifest Creator of all, and as a training-ground where the 
human soul might learn to imitate the attributes of perfection, 
which it postulates of the Supremely Perfect One, it is made 
to stand for all sorts of absurdities. ‘There are definitions 
of religion that are worse than libels. ‘There are those who 
pose as friends of religion who are worse than the worst of 
its enemies. 

There is the ceremonialist, who makes religion to stand 
for a mass of forms and rites, in whose eyes the chief occupa- 
tion of God is watching and keeping books as to 
the number of genuflections or bows a man 
makes in his prayers, or which of his fingers he 
uses in making the sign of the cross, or how deep he dips his 
fingers when sprinkling himself with holy water, or how broad 
his phylacteries, how many the beads he counts, the psalms 
he mumbles, the hours he fasts, what the style of his clothes, 
what the trim of his beard, what the covering of his head. 
There is the ceremonialist to whose mind the chief command 
of God is to ostracize and persecute and punish as infidel 
or heretic him who violates any of these or other ceremonies, 
no matter how profound his spirituality may be or how exem- 
plary his morality. 

There is the dogmatist. His theology is no speculation, 
no reaching out in the dark after the Infinite. He knows all. 
He has measured and weighed the Deity. He 
knows every word God has ever spoken, every 
law God has ever commanded, every book God 
has ever written, every deed God has ever done. And so he 
formulates an absolute creed, makes it binding for all times 
and all peoples, makes the slightest change of it or departure 
from it a mortal offense punishable with excommunication 
here, and with eternal torments after death. 

There is the mystic, who alone possesses the key to the 
riddles of the universe. According to him, the Bible is 
written in a secret cipher, that reveals itself only 
to the elect; those thus favored are endowed 
with special powers, they can hold communion with the dead; 


From the 
ceremonialist. 


From the 
dogmatist. 


From the mystic. 
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they can perform miracles, can heal the sick, can make the 
blind to see, the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, and the dead 
to resurrect. 

Another libeler of religion is the ascetic. In his eyes God 
wears a perpetual frown; deep, dark clouds hover about Him, 
thunder and lightning, tornado and earthquake, 
famine and pestilence, disease and death are His 
messengers. If the sun shines, and the earth decks itself in 
colors of green and gold, and fortune smiles, it is only to test 
man’s power of resisting their fatal charm. God has never 
forgotten nor forgiven Eve’s having eaten of the forbidden 
fruit. In cursing her, He has, at the same time, cursed all her 
countless millions of descendants. Only by killing the flesh, 
by denying it all pleasure, may man hope to appease the wrath 
of God. He is holiest who makes himself the most miserable; 
he surest of eternal life who mars the most his mundane 
existence. Man was made for the Sabbath, not the Sabbath 
for man, and any other mode of spending it save in prayer, 
penance and contrition is a deadly sin. Marriage is the spirit’s 
yielding to the lustful flesh. ‘True saintship lies in celibacy. 
They alone serve God the best who are not bound by conjugal 
and parental ties. A monk’s supplication finds a readier ear 
at the throne of God than do a thousand sweet, little night- 
prayers lisped by innocent childhood; a nun’s renunciation 
of the world is higher esteemed by the Father of mankind 
than are the painful ordeals, the countless sacrifices, the un- 
ending gelf-denials with which mothers pay for the privilege 
of motherhood. 

Another libeler of religion, and one of the worst of them 
all, is the hypocrite, he, who, under a saint’s clothes conceals 
a devil’s heart, he who poses as a veritable bul- 
watk of the church, is most faithful in his church 
attendance, most scrupulous in his compliance with every 
_ external requirement, loudest in his 47ers, most liberal in his 
contributions toward the conversion of heathens abroad, and 
sinners at home, in perpetual! warfare with those who indulge 
the liquor or tobacco or card habit, or who devote the Sabbath 
to any but church purposes, is held up by pulpit and pew as 
the model of the church, is entrusted with its finances, until 
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some morning, when least expected, there is a terrible exposé, 
the saint is proven a devil, the holy man, a man of vice and 
crime; the bulwark of the church, a hollow, rotten reed; the 
trusted representative and financier of the people, a thief and 
villain. 

What makes this class of libelers the more dangerous is 
the harm they do by undermining people’s faith in religion 
Hees one et and their trust in religious people. ‘There are 
the most danger- people, and their number is not few, who, when 
ea encountering such a flagrant case of hypocrisy 
as I have just described, confound religion with the abuse of 
it. ‘They suffer the thousands of godly men and women to 
become totally eclipsed by the glaring infamy of the one or 
two. They judge the many by the few. Whether it be due to 
a lack of reasoning-power or to malice, a million churches are 
condemned every time the hypocrisy of one or a dozen church- 
members is exposed, the fair name of religion is blackened 
because some vile person has spotted its outer garment with 
his vileness. Speak of some notorious hypocrit, and you are 
sure to hear some one say: ‘‘All churches are nests of hypo- 
crisy. ‘There is not a church-member who can be trusted 
further than the eye can see. The holier the man appear, the 
more is he to be distrusted; the stronger his opposition to evil 
and corruption the more is he himself to be suspected of vice 
and crime.’’ 

And some there are who do not rest content with mere 
denunciation. At every new exposure of hypocrisy in the 
Because of hypo. CHurch they resume with greater vehemence their 
crisy infidels would advocacy of the abolition of the church. ‘‘Why 
abolish religion. ,aintain religion, at all?’’ they ask. ‘Why suf- 
fer longer the incubus of a dark and cruel age to weigh down 
society? Down with churches! Away with Sunday Schools 
that poison the lives of our innocent children! Away with 
the preachers, the fat, sleek drones of society! Away with 
the Bible, that concoction of childishness, absurdity and false- 
hood! Let song and dance resound where now are heard 
funereal chants and the monotonous droning of sermons. Let 
science and art, the drama and music flourish where now that 
which is false and repellent is fostered. Mankind will never 
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be emancipated, never joyous and free, until it shall have rid 
itself forever of the monster Religion, this deadener of our 
short span of life, this false prophet of a yonder life that 
never was and never shall be.’’ 

Thus runs the argument of the enemy standing outside 
the influence of religion. ‘There are times when I almost wish 
that the advocates of the abolition of religion 

> ; é Often wish they 
might have their way, when I wish that all might have their 
preaching and religious teaching might be inter- Way So as never 

: : to wish it again. 
dicted, that all assembling for worship be pro- 
hibited, that a grace at meal, a mother’s religious lullaby 
while rocking her babe to sleep, a father’s laying his hand in 
blessing upon the head of a parting child, a religious service 
at a matriage or funeral, the administration of the oath at a 
court of justice, be punished as'a misdemeanor. ‘There are 
times when I wish that we might have another and wider 
extended taste of that Reign of Terror that turned churches 
into stables, that abolished God and the Sabbath-day, that 
worshipped a painted courtesan as a Goddess of Reason, and 
that kept the guillotine busy with chopping off the heads of 
thousands of innocents. I wish it, feeling assured that a taste 
of it in our day would prove an object lesson so powerful, that 
they, who advocated the loudest the abolition of religion, would 
clamor the loudest for its reinstatement, that the memory of 
that time when with the passing of the fear of God came the 
passing of the fear of wrong, when might alone constituted 
right, when marriage lost its sanctity, domestic life its safety, 
the moral law its divine authority, when the Ten Command- 
ments were condensed into five, and these made to read: Thou 
shalt have no other God but Self; when it suits thy pleasure 
or purpose, thou mayest murder; when it suits thy pleasure 
or purpose, thou mayest commit adultery; when it suits thy 
pleasure or purpose, thou mayest steal; when it suits thy 
pleasure or purpose, thou mayest bear false witness against 
thy neighbor,—I wish it, feeling assured that the memory of 
that time would strike such horror into the hearts of the people 
that for ages to come there would not be found a rational 
being advocating again the abolition of religion, not one daring 
to breathe again a word against its usefulness. 
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Far from being disheartened when hearing or reading of 
a flagrant instance of hypocrisy, we should rather be greatly 
vigpocrtay but iitue: encouraged. What is the loud and bitter outcry 
trates strength of which it raises but eloquent proof that religion 
epligion, has done its work, and has done it well, that it 
has planted within the heart so deep a sense of honor and right, 
that society stands aghast at the perfidy. And what is the 
hypocrite’s borrowing the garb of religion for the more suc- 
cessful execution of his nefarious deeds, what is it, but a com- 
pliment to religion. He is operating in its garb in the knowledge 
that ages of experience have demonstrated that the men who 
are religious, who fear God and obey His commandments, are 
more honest than those who acknowledge no God and are 
therefore the readier trusted. 

It is of course much to be deplored that an institution as 
blessed as religion should have been made to suffer at the 
hands of the libeler as much asit has. But, as little as the 
golden-cheeked apple is to be blamed because a worm has 
eaten its way into the heart thereof, or the fragrant flower to 
be censured because a wasp lies concealed within, so little 
is religion to be made to bear reproach for the sins of others. 
Rather ought it to receive our heartier praise, seeing that, 
notwithstanding all the libels from which it has been made to 
suffer, it has exercised more good than any other institution 
known to man, that, notwithstanding all the worms gnawing 
at its centre, there is not one of us who would, willingly or 
even under compulsion part with it, knowing only too well 
that, without its protecting and sustaining influence, civilized 
life would not be possible. Given the choice between locating 
in a community where religion is fostered, and one in which 
it is spurned, which would you prefer? Given a choice 
between locating in a community in which churches are sup- 
ported, and one in which the saloon flourishes. at the expense 
of the support of the church, which would you prefer? Given 
the alternative of choosing a husband or wife, a friend, a 
clerk, a teacher, a magistrate, who is God-fearing, and one 
who scorns things sacred, which would you prefer? Given 
the choice between entrusting your money, your property, 
your person to one by whom the moral law is obeyed as 
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the law of God, and one who makes his will or pleasure or 
passion the supreme law, which would you prefer? 

Your preference of the religious community, of the moral 
companions, of the honest employer or magistrate over the 
irreligious and immoral one, involves a double 
duty, first, to cherish and support religion that Our duty to 
makes the religious community and the moral eae 
character possible, second, to free religion, as 
much as may lie in your power, from the hand of the libeler 
so that it may extend its blessed ministery over wider areas, 
and bring larger numbers under its ennobling sphere of in- 
fluence. 

We complain bitterly, at times, over the deepening 
and spreading corruptions of our age, over the passing of 
honor. and honesty, over the violation of sacred trusts, over 
the shameless frauds and nameless vices, over the decline of 
parental authority, of filial reverence, of conjugal fidelity. 
‘Many are the remedies that have been suggested; none will 
effect the cure without religion. We cannot have a moral 
society, and neglect religion at the same time. We cannot 
have just laws, and have godless men to make and administer 
them. We cannot have honest dealing, and have men scorn 
the eighth commandment. We cannot have a pure house- 
hold and have the members of the family never attend a 
divine service, never listen to admonition of Scripture and 
sermon, never have the dross of worldly life cleansed away 
by the purifying influences of religious self-examination. 

And we cannot have religion exercise all the good of 
which it is capable, without freeing it, more and more, from 
all the sinister influences from which it is made 
to suffer. Wider and wider let us spread the 
truth that ceremonialism, dogmatism, mysticism, 
asceticism, hypocrisy, are but libels on religion, that true 
religion stands not for creed, but deed, not for profession but 
practice, not for gloom but joy, not for forms and rites and 
ceremonies, but for doing justice, for loving mercy, for walk- 
ing humbly before God. 
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Che Rise of Religions Liberty 
in the United States. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 
Philadelphia, November 11th, 1906, 


At an evening gathering, some time ago, the conversation 
took a religious turn, and the Bible became the theme for 
general discussion. After a number of things p..1.. of the 
had been said of it, pvo and con, a young man Declaration of In- 
remarked that there was more of genuine religion “Pn 
in the ‘‘ Declaration of Independence’”’ than in all the Bible. 
Some assented to his statement, some objected, and some 
turned to me for a rejoinder. ‘“The document which Jefferson 
gave to the people of the United States,”’ said I, ‘‘isa mag- 
nificent one, and well deserves our reverence. But,’’ continued 
I, ‘“‘that document would never have seen the light of day had 
it not been for the Bible. The eulogist of the Declaration of 
Independence has unwittingly paid a compliment to the Bible 
equal to that we pay when we praise an apt pupil of a great 
master. Every word of that document throbs with the spirit 
of the Bible,—a spirit that had been the very life of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, a spirit that had made them leave home and country, 
that had led them to brave the dangers of an untried sea and 
of an unknown world, so that they might enjoy a liberty such 
as the Bible commanded, such as God had ordained.”’ 

Noticing an expression of incredulity on thé faces of some, 
I asked for a copy of the Bible, with the usual result, there 
was none in the house. And so I cited from 
memory passages and instances telling of the 
love of liberty as shown by the life and laws of 
Moses, of the Judges and Prophets, telling of their opposition 
to despots and monarchic forms of government, of their estab- 
lishment of the first representative form of government known 


Its spirit that 
of the Bible. 
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in history, which assured unto all equal rights, and equal 
protection from the law. 

My little audience seemed quite surprised at what they 
heard, and some of them afterwards expressed themselves as 
General ignorance AUite convinced. I realized on that evening, as 
of origin of I had many times before, and as I have many 
Religious Liberty. times since, how little there is known of the real 
beginning of our present mode of government, why it is that 
the liberty we enjoy is so little appreciated, and why we are so 
little moved to active sympathy with those who still pine under 
the bondage of despotism. And yet more did I realize on that 
evening how little we Jews ourselves appreciate the part we 
had in the foundation of our government, in the implanting of 
its spirit of political and religious liberty, and how detrimental 
to our best interest such ignorance is. 

There are those who would deny us our right of being 
regarded a part of the American people, who look upon us as 
foreigners who had no share in the founding and 
developing of our Nation. Even if history had 
not told of the Jews who accompanied and aided 
Columbus in his voyage of discovery, even if it had not re- 
corded the landing, in the harbor of New York, of Jewish 
fugitives from persecution, but thirty-five years after the 
arrival of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth Rock, even if the 
name of the Jew had not been written large in the story of the 
Revolution and in that of the commercial and economical 
development of our country, even if not a Jew had ever landed 
on the American soil, the indebtedness of our Nation to the 
Jew would have been such as it could never fully repay. 

It is true, as far as is known, not a Jew was present in 
the flesh among that goodly company that constituted the 
Jewish Bible the liberty-seekers of-the Mayflower. Yet his spirit 
compass of the was there, and rendered there more potent service 
charms than could have been rendered by the mightiest 
hosts of men or by the most powerful of potentates. It was 
the Jewish spirit that guided that ship of destiny, that inspired 
its leaders with faith. In accordance with that spirit was the 
compact of the Pilgrims conceived and executed in the cabin 
of the Mayfower. Daily they read their Bible, and the Old 
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Testament rather than the New, for the latter taught them to 
resist no evil, to love the enemy, to turn also the left cheek to 
him that smites them on the right, and to give also their cloak 
to him who robs them of their coat, whereas the Old Testament 
taught them that there was a time to love and a time to hate, 
a time to build up and a time to tear down, a time to be at 
peace and a time to make war, that it is the duty of the 
righteous to hate evil and to destroy it, to defy the tyranny of 
a Pharaoh, to hurl into the face even of a David the charge: 
‘“Thou art he who hast murdered, who hast invaded the sanctity 
of another man’s home to gratify thy lusts,’’ to tell to the very 
face of an Ahab: ‘‘thou art the enemy that troublest thy 
people,’’ or to that of Belshazzar: ‘‘thou hast been weighed 
and counted, and hast been found wanting.”’ 

With a fervor and piety that is little understood in our 
days, the pilgrim fathers devoted the many weary days of their 
ocean-voyage to Bible-reading. Over and over 
again they read the inspiring story of Moses, of his Ae 
daring and renouncing all for the sake of liberty 
and right, of his demanding freedom for his enslaved people, 
of his effecting the emancipation in the end. They read of his 
organizing the people of Israel on the yonder side of the Red 
Sea, in the wilderness, as an independent nation, as a democ- 
racy, the people chosing their own representatives, not from 
a special class but from the mass, every wise and God-fearing 
man being eligible to office. They read of Israel’s entering 
the promised land and of each tribe organizing its own govern- 
ment, and together constituting a confederacy, whose assem- 
blies were composed of representatives of each. ‘They read of 
the chieftains that were chosen by the people and of the people, 
to lead them against the common foe, and of these chieftains 
returning to their farms when their public work was done. 
They read of the people tiring of their republic, and desiring 
.to set a king over themselves, so as to be like unto the sur- 
rounding nations. They listened with intense interest to 
Samuel’s warning the tribes against choosing a king, telling 
them of the excesses to which they would be subjected under 
a monarch, how he would seize their sons and daughters for his 
own profit and pleasure, would appropriate for his own use the 
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best of their fields and vineyards, and exact heavy taxes of 
them for the support of his armies, officers and court. And 
reading on, they saw the realization of Samuel’s warning, saw 
the people reaping the whirlwind from the wind they had 
sown, saw the oppression to which they were subjected, heard 
the prophets’ bitter denunciation of the tyrannies and avarice 
and voluptuousness of the despots, read of the prophets’ dream 
of the people’s returning to their simple democracy of yore, 
when the tribes ruled themselves, and when every man was 
every man’s equal before God and before the law. 

Yea, they loved and studied the Old Testament much 
more than the New. ‘The latter’s spirit of non-reristance to 
ricaie nde tothe evil, its teaching of absolute submission to the 
founding of the king who rules in God’s stead, saying: ‘‘ who- 
Reunite soever resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance 
of God, and they that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation’’* did not appeal to them during the intensely 
serious days of the making of our Republic. ‘They knew from 
experience that it was a teaching that was even by Christian 
pontiffs and Christian potentates more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. ‘The freedom-loving spirit of the Old 
Testament had the right ring to them. It spoke of evils that 
corresponded with their own, and pointed out remedies that 
held out the possibility of acure. For a long time, the Old 
Testament constituted for them almost their only literature. 
Its language became their language; its names, the names 
they gave their children. It was their text-book in religion, 
in government, in law. Its contents seemed as much intended 
for them as for Israel of old. Their oppressions in old England 
had been their Egyptian bondage. Their persecuting James I 
had been their Pharaoh. Their rough and stormy voyage on 
the Atlantic was their Red Sea. Their New England wilder- 
ness was the wilderness of Sinai. ‘Their Plymouth Rock was 
their Mount Sinai, where they proclaimed and reenacted Old 
Testament laws and institutions as their laws and institutions, 
and whence they thundered into the new world and into the 
old those eternal truths of liberty and justice whose reverbera- 
tion has not ceased unto this day. 


* Romans xiii, 2. 
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Naturally enough, theirs was not yet a perfect conception 
of religious and political liberty. The day of their emergence 
from the thraldom of the Anglican church was p,,, 4 Religious 
too recent to have developed that breadth of Liberty stow at 
religious thought that was destined ere long to "*t 
compass the colonies. Even among their precursors in Europe, 
among the most advanced of reformers, among the Luthers 
and Calvins, the thought had not yet taken root that men had 
as much right to differ from the creed of the reformers as these 
had a right to differ from that of the orthodox. They could 
not yet grasp the thought that a man might subscribe to the 
creeds of none of the Christian denominations, even to no creed 
at all, and yet be religious in the eyes of God. Still too far 
above them was the declaration of the prophet Micah, that it 
is not creed nor form nor sacrifice that God asks, nothing, 
but that a man shall deal justly, and love mercy and walk 
humbly before God. 

It is true that, because Roger Williams claimed the right 
to differ from those who had themselves broken away from the 
Anglican church, they drove him, in midwinter, stekaraeee 
from their Massachusetts colony, into the prime- against 
val forests of Rhode Island, where, after many R09" Williams. 
hardships, he laid the foundation to full religious liberty in 
the United States. 

He it was, Roger Williams, who was the first Apostle of 
Religious and Political Liberty in the new world. To him 
belongs the honor of having been the first upon Bogor Witllans 
our shores to declare that a man is absolute founder of our 
master over his own belief, that every one has a Religious Liberty. 
right to choose or to formulate his own creed, and every one’s 
creed, be it Christian, Jewish or Mohamedan, is entitled to 
respect, that a man has the right to attend services when he 
pleases, or abstain from attending, if he so chooses, that the 
commonwealth has no control over the conscience of the indi- 
vidual, that its province is in matters civil and not in matters 
religious, that in matters civil it is the duty of the citizen to 
abide by the decision of the majority, in matters of religion, 
however, even though he be a minority of one, he has as much 
right to his belief as the majority have to theirs, and that 
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every interference with his rights is a violation of the first 
principles of a free government.* 

It was a declaration that was as broad as it was daring, a 
declaration that earned for Roger Williams the right of being 
Consecrates our fOrever classed with the prophets of old and with 
soil as asylum for the emancipators of modern times. Henceforth, 
all persecuted. 411 religions and the persecuted of all peoples 
were to find an asylum in the new world. Henceforth, there 
was no longer a return to the rigid puritanism of the pilgrims, 
nor the slightest chance for the intolerant Church of England 
to propagate itself in the Southern colonies, nor a possibility 
for despotism to stamp out the spirit of freedom that was 
rooting itself deep in the minds and souls of the people. 

It was in our own State where this new teaching found 
early and favorable echo. It was here, in this city, where 
Benjamin Franklin, a faithful follower of the 
monotheistic teaching of the Old Testament, 
took up his mighty pen in defense of the Reli- 
gious Liberty championed by the apostle of Rhode Island, and 
cleared the way for its admission into the Constitution of the 
United States, and subsequently into the Constitution of every 
federal state. Its conquest of New Jersey and Maryland was 
as complete as that of our own, excepting that in the latter 
state, owing to Catholic prejudices, the Jew was, for a con- 
siderable time, excluded from the full enjoyment of religious 
liberty. 

Not so easy was its course in Virginia. For a time, it 
encountered there its bitterest opposition. ‘That state had 
been settled not as New England had been, by 
fugitives from religious persecution, but by 
cavaliers in search of adventure or fortune, who 
continued loyal to the old flag and old faith. ‘Their clergy, 
though themselves rather lax morally, regarded every depar- 
ture from the tenets and customs of the Anglican church as 
an act of treason, and punished it accordingly. Immorality, 
drunkenness, gambling, duelling were overlooked, but non- 
attendance upon divine services—twice on Sundays—was 
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* See Oscar Straus’: Roger Williams, the Pioneer of Religious Liberty. 
} See Paul Leicester Ford's: The Many-sided Franklin, Chap. iv. 
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severely punished. A third consecutive absence from church, 
without sufficient cause, was punishable with death. It was 
felony to deny the Trinity. Parents disbelieving in the creed 
of the Episcopal church had their children taken from them. 
Quakers who wore their hats in church were put in the pillory. 
The celebration of mass or the denial of the divinity of Jesus 
was punishable with death. Baptists, Quakers, Methodists, 
Presbyterians were forbidden to teach or hold service. ‘Those 
_ who did so were punished. Those who showed disrespect to 
the clergy were publicly whipped.* 

This ecclesiastical narrowness continued till the third 
apostle of Religious Liberty, Thomas Jefferson, made his 
public appearance. Like Franklin in Pennsyl- 
vania, he was a believer in the monotheistic 
teaching of the Old Testament, and an enthusi- 
astic advocate of the principles of liberty enunciated by its 
prophets. Bravely he took up the cause of liberty of con- 
science. It proved a long fight, but a victorious one in the 
end. And the fight was as hard as it was long, so hard, 
indeed, that he valued its victory greater than the honor of 
the presidency of the United States, for the inscription which 
he ordered to be graven upon his tombstone makes mention 
only of his having been author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and of Religious Freedom. 

Though a follower of the Unitarian creed, though an 
unbeliever in the doctrine of the Trinity, which he called 
“‘another Cerberus, having one body and three 
heads,’’ though an unbeliever in Calvanism, 
declaring that, in his opinion, it would be ‘‘more 
pardonable to.believe in no God at all than to blaspheme Him 
by the atrocious attributes of Calvin,’’ still he freely accorded 
to every man the right to believe as his conscience dictated. 
He regarded the church as a voluntary organization, which a 
man is free to join or abstain from, and held that ‘‘opinions of 
men on religion are not the subject of civil government nor 
under its jurisdiction.’’ He recognized in sectarianism the 
bitterest foe of liberty, and resolved to drive it out of his state 
and out of the Nation. He made the University of Virginia, 


Championed by 
Jefferson. 


Incorporates it in 
Laws of Virginia. 


* See W. EB. Curtis’: The True Thomas Jefferson, Chap. xi. 
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which he founded, a non-sectarian institution. He declared 
that ‘‘to compel a man to furnish contributions of money for 
the propagation of opinions which he disbelieves is sinful and 
tyrannical.’’ When President, he refused to issue the cus- 
._ tomary Thanksgiving and Fast-Day proclamation, on the 
ground that ‘‘civil powers alone have been given to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and not authority to prescribe any 
religious enterprises.’’ He wrote his name eternally on the 
statute books of Virginia, when, after wiping out its narrow, 
sectarian laws, he substituted for them the law which he con- 
sidered of an importance equal to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and which reads: ‘‘No man shall be compelled to frequent 
or support any religious worship, ministry, or place whatso- 
ever; nor shall he be enforced, restrained, molested or burdened 
in his body or his goods; nor shall he otherwise suffer on 
account of his religious opinions or beliefs; but all men shall 
be free to profess, and by argument to maintain, their opinions 
in matters of religion; and the same shall in no wise diminish, 
enlarge or effect their civil capacities.”’ 

After this achievement, it was as necessary as it was 
logical that he should have inserted into the Constitution of 
the United States, with the approval of Washing- 
ton and Franklin, ‘‘Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.’’ 

Thus have we traced, in mere outline, of course, the 
gradual development of Religious Liberty in the United States, 
Our Political Free. {0M its first implanting in the souls of the Pil- 
dom equally dueto grim Fathers, while poring over the pages of the 
84 Scriptures, to its blessed fruitage in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Had we the time, we could with 
equal truth show our indebtedness to the Old Testament for 
our political liberty. When the tyranny of the mother country 
became insufferable, when the colonies groaned under the 
burden, it was again to the Old Testament they turned, and 
drew from the spirit of Moses and the Judges and the Prophets 
their inspiration for their Rebellion. The sermons of that day, 
which constituted the press, magazine and platform of the 
time, bristle with texts, not New Testament texts on submis- 
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sion and non-resistance, on loving the enemy, on turning the 
other cheek, but good Old Testament texts on punishing the 
guilty in accordance with his guilt, on resisting oppression, 
on smiting the enemy, on eradicating despotism. The regard 
for the Old Testament in those days shows itself clearly in the 
inscription on what was destined to become their Liberty Bell: 
‘*Proclaim ye liberty throughout the land, unto all the in- 
habitants thereof.’’* ‘The spirit of that time probably displays 
itself best in the design which Franklin, Adams and Jefferson 
proposed as seal for the new Republic, representing the Egyp- 
‘tians engulfed in the Red Sea, and Moses guiding Israel 
‘safely to the other side, the seal bearing beneath the motto: 
‘‘Rebellion to tyrants ts obedience to God.’’ 

Yea, a great document is the Declaration of Independence, 
but greater far is the Old Testament in which it had its source. 
A blessed boon is the Religious Liberty we enjoy, Aa he ae 
but more blessed that Old Testament spirit that nial fathers but 
gave it birth. Great is the debt of gratitude we re oie Sa 
owe to our Colonial fathers, but greater still is 
our debt to those Hebrew sires of yore, whose inspiring story 
of daring and suffering for liberty’s sake piloted the Pilgrims 
across the sea, and fought and won the battles of Political and 
Religious Liberty. 


* Leviticus xxv, Io. 
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A Discourssb, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, November 18th, 1906. 


In accordance with established custom, President Roose- 
velt has again issued a Thanksgiving Proclamation, asking 
the people of the United States to assemble, on ,, THanRe Shing 
the last Thursday of this month, in their respec- service at our 
tive places of worship, and to offer special thanks '@™"'* 
unto God for all the bounty with which He has blessed our 
land. Notwithstanding the high regard in which President 
Roosevelt is held by us, in accordance with a like established 
custom, a special Thanksgiving service will not be held in this 
Temple on that particular day. 

We have before this regarded it a serious matter for law- 
abiding citizens not to comply with the Thanksgiving Procla- 
mation, fearing, lest by some it may be considered 4,14 notto pouply 
an act of disloyalty to the President, and by with President’s 
others an act of ingratitude to God. And espe- Proclamation. 
cially serious do we find it at the present time not to be able 
to comply. , Mr. Roosevelt has so endeared himself to us by 
his sterling qualities as undaunted leader, as defender of the 
wronged, as restorer of peace and protector of the oppressed, 
that it is hard not to yield obedience to his official proclama- 
tion. Such is our admiration for the President, that we would 
gladly strain a point in favor of compliance, did we not deem 
such a course subversive of the religious liberty, on which our 
Nation is founded. 

As for the charge of ingratitude to God, let our Szccoth 
Harvest Service, which we held a month ago, in accordance 
with Biblical command, testify for us. As for Side animes 
disloyalty to the President, let our record as law- ance neither dis- 
abiding citizens, and our sacred regard for the eli nor Ingrati- 
Constitution of the United States, which guaran- 
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tees an absolute separation between church and state, be 
sponsor for our loyalty. We are pleased to take all our 
national laws from Washington, and ready and eager to yield 
obedience to every demand of the President that is warranted 
by the Constitution. But our religious laws and institutions 
we shall continue to take from our Bible, whence we have 
always taken them, and whence the founders of our Republic 
desired they should be taken. 
A President’s proclamation, asking the people to assemble 
for a Thanksgiving Service in their respective places of wor- 
ship, implies either that such a service is not 
Baar provided for by the various church organizations, 
or that he is obliged to do so by the laws of the 
land. As to the former supposition, none knows better than 
President Roosevelt, being a faithful church-member himself, 
that, of all religious practices, none is more frequently enjoined 
and none more scrupulously observed than that of rendering 
thanks to Him from whom all our blessings flow, not only at 
special harvest festivals, but at every service in the year, and 
by every denomination. As to the President being required 
by law to issue such a proclamation, our lawbooks fail to show 
such authority; the practice is due to custom only, and not to 
an unalterable one, inasmuch as the records show that Thomas 
Jefferson, when President of the United States, refused to issue 
a Thanksgiving proclamation, on the ground that ‘‘civil 
powers alone have been given to the President of the United 
States, and not authority to prescribe any religious enterprises.* 
And the manner in which the Thanksgiving day is ob- 
served shows that almost instinctively the people refuse to 
take their religious orders from any but their 
respective church-organization. In but com- 
paratively few churches are services held, and 
the attendance upon them is the meagrest of the year. Instead 
of surrendering themselves to religious devotions, very many 
of the people pursue their daily vocations, and yet larger 
numbers devote that day to general feasting and merry- 
making. Foot-ball games are attended by the thousands and 
tens of thousands on that day, foremost among them the 


Proclamation 
unheeded. 


* The True Thomas Jefferson, by William EH, Curtis, Chap. xi. 
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so-called cream of society, many of whom seldom absent them- 
selves from the regular services of the church. ‘Theatres, 
concerts, and other places of amusement are crowded on that 
day. Of all who are remembered and thanked on Thanks- 
giving day, God is, perhaps, the last and least, notwithstand- 
ing the President’s Proclamation. 

_ I have no objection to Thanksgiving day as a day of 
rejoicing. I would be the last to advocate its abolition as a 
secular holiday. We have none too many holi- 
days, and there is nothing that our Nation needs foe eh 
so much as days of relaxation. 

But much as I favor it as a secular holiday, I strongly 
oppose it as a holy day enjoined by Government. I regard a 
government’s interference in matters religious or 
a religion’s interference in matters political, a se ht a oa 
danger against which we cannot be sufficiently 
on our guard. Harmless as this Thanksgiving Proclamation 
is at the present time, it could easily be made the entering 
wedge of other and far more dangerous religious demands. 
The signs are not wanting that such is the wish even now of 
many of the followers of the dominant church. ‘There are 
those who would only too eagerly avail themselves of a com- 
plaisant government for the advancement of their creed, and, 
with its aid, together with that subtle power that ever allies 
itself with an ambitious church, would soon find a way for 
foisting their creed upon the Constitutions of the United States 
and Federal States, and make compliance with it on the part 
of all obligatory by law. 

What is the present-day, bitter struggle of France fora 
total separation between church and state, for the right of the 
state to administer its laws and to educate its . 

; ‘ é In separation 
children without interference on the part of the between church 
church, what is the echo of that movement in the 4n¢ state Iles our 
church-ridden land of Spain, what are they but eh rik 
solemn warnings to us that we should continue to hold sacred 
and inviolable the most blessed ot all the institutions and heir- 
looms of our Colonial Fathers, that we should continue to 
keep wide apart church and state, that we should continue to 
insist that each discharge its duties without interference from 
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the other, that only in their separation lies our safety, that 
only because of their separation is it possible for such a 
heterogenous people as constitutes our Nation to live harmo- 
niously and prosperously side by side. 
This note of warning is sounded none too soon. Every 
now and then the curtain is drawn aside, and we are made to 
see the insidious foe of sectarianism at work. 
ia at One party is eager to make a belief in God the 
prerequisite of citizenship. Another party desires 
to introduce Christ into the National and Federal Constitutions. 
Another party wants a more rigorous Sunday Law. Another 
party, not content with the mere reading of the Protestant 
Bible in our Public Schools, wants to have the Christian 
religion introduced as part of the curriculum of studies, and is 
desirous of opening and closing the daily school sessions with 
a divine service of a distinctively Christian character. Another 
party would decorate the school rooms with Biblical pictures 
only. Chaplains, paid from the public funds, are employed 
in the army and navy and penal and eleemosynary institutions, 
and public gatherings of an entirely political nature are opened 
and closed with prayers, as a rule, by protestant clergymen, 
albeit the population of the country is composed of believers 
of all manners of faiths, and of no faiths at all. 
Notwithstanding that, in our country, the church has no 
need of the aid of the state, that there is not a country where 
religion labors as conscientiously and successfully 
ue cane as here, where churches are as well filled with 
intelligent people, and presided over by clergy- 
men as able and eloquent as ours, notwithstanding that our 
Sunday Schools are attended and made attractive as are those 
of no other country, notwithstanding that more Bibles and 
religious papers are distributed in our country than in all 
Europe combined, notwithstanding that the influence of reli- 
gion is felt in most of our homes, that the Moral Law and the 
Sabbath are held sacred by the overwhelming majority of our 
people—notwithstanding this'splendid record, ‘achieved by the 
church without the aid of the state, the sectarian spirit is 
abroad, is menacing our Religious Liberty, is threatening the 
peace of our people by seeking to reunite church and state, is 
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undermining the greatest of all our American institutions, the 
Public School, by making it the disseminator of distinctively 
sectarian teachings. 

Enter one of our public schools, some morning, or a day 
or two before Christmas or E~aster-tide. Before entering, 
however, recall the heroic battles our Colonial 
Fathers fought for the total separation between 
church and state, for founding our Nation upon 
the rock of Religious Liberty, for guaranteeing to every citizen, 
be his faith what it may, the right to believe as he chooses, 
and freedom from being compelled to contribute toward the 
support of other men’s creeds or from being obliged to listen 
to devotional exercises, which are not in accordance with his 
own creed. 

After having recalled these fundamental truths in the 
history of the United States, enter one of our public schools. 
You will see children of tax-paying citizens obliged to listen 
to the reading of a Bible of a particular, religious sect, which 
Bible a considerable portion of the pupils are taught in their 
homes, or in their respective religious schools, as not repre- 
senting the whole truth, or as not representing the truth at all. 
You will hear children asked to sing hymns containing doc- 
trinal teachings of a particular, religious sect, in which 
doctrines a considerable number of the pupils are taught by 
their respective churches not to believe. You will, here and 
there, listen to an opening address by the principal of the 
school, in which doctrinal points of a particular, religious sect 
are elucidated, notwithstanding that many of the pupils are 
religiously taught not to subscribe to these doctrines. Around 
Christmas and Haster-time, you will listen to exercises in the 
public schools that will make it difficult for you not to believe 
that you are attending the festival exercises of some Sabbath 
- School of a particular, religious sect. 

Let me cite to you a recent experience of mine. About a 
year ago, I received an invitation from a principal of one of 
the foremost schools of our city, reading as fol- 
lows: ‘‘It is our custom to ask some of our 
friends to come in upon special occasions and say 
a few words to our assembled pupils suitable to the time. One 
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of these occasions is at the close of school for the Christmas 
holidays. One of our difficulties at this time is to secure 
speakers who can present very briefly a point of view which 
can be accepted by all our pupils. While the Christmas season 
is looked upon by the vast majority of our pupils as a distinctly 
Christian festival, I have always felt that the subject might be 
presented in such a way as to bring out the importance of the 
festival season in its essential elements without saying things 
which might be painful to children of Hebrew parents. I 
have therefore thought that perhaps you would be willing to 
come in on the morning of the 22nd inst., a few minutes before 
g o'clock, and say a few words, talking perhaps for fifteen or 
twenty minutes upon such phase of the subject as you would 
be willing to present. Hoping that you will see your way 
clear to giving us a favorable reply, I remain,’’ etc., etc. 

I greatly admired the spirit in which the invitation was 
extended, its delicate appreciation of the feelings of the pupils 
sabre to. pattial: of the Jewish faith, its commendable desire on 
pate in non-sec- the part of the principal to avoid giving offense 
tarian exercises. i a public school, that is supported and attended 
by Christlan and Jew alike, and so I accepted the invitation. 
On the day and at the hour designated, I took my seat upon the 
platform. The principal opened the exercises by reading from 
the Protestant version of the New Testament, a version that is 
not accepted by Catholics, that chapter of St. Luke that tells 
of the miraculous birth of Christ, the Lord, a religious doctrine 
that is not subscribed to by Jewish children. Two pupils 
followed with recitations telling of the only-begotten Son of 
God, the Savior. ‘These were interspersed with hymns, which 
the entire assembly of pupils, among them several hundreds 
of Jewish pupils, were asked to sing, and which hymns like- 
wise emphasized doctrinal points for the non-belief in which 
the Jews, the world over, have suffered a martyrdom of eighteen 
hundred years duration, 

You may well imagine my surprise. I had been told in 
my invitation that, because such things had happened before, 
Made to partici: aud had given offense, the principal did not wish 
pate ina sectarian that they should happen again. I had been in- 
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on which all agree, and which might be pleasing and accept- 
able to,all. And here was the principal himself doing the very 
thing he did not wish to have done by others. 

For a while, I wondered whether I should say anything 
more than that I had gotten there by mistake, that I had come 
to participate in a public school entertainment, but had instead 
dropped into a religious school, in whose exercises, by reason 
of my different faith, I could not be expected to take part. 
But, upon further reflection, I concluded to stay, if for no 
other reason than to show that exercises in a public school, 
which is attended by pupils of all kinds of religious beliefs, and 
of no beliefs at all, can be held without giving offense to any 
of the pupils. And so I complied conscientiously with the 
part assigned to me, and, from what I was told, to the entire 
satisfaction of teachers and pupils. I told of the universal and 
time-honored celebration of the Yale fide, of its celebration, 
by the ancient world, at the time of the winter solstice, in 
honor of the re-birth of the sun, the giver of light and joy, 
and showed how this ancient solar festival might still be made 
a dispenser of light and joy in the hearts and homes of all. 

There was not a word of theology or doctrine or creed in 
all I said, not a word to which all, Christian or Jew, Catholic 
or Protestant, believer or unbeliever, could not subscribe. 
I felt that, if those there were, who wanted a religious talk, 
the public school was not the place for it, was not organized 
and fitted out for it, nor is it maintained for it from public 
funds. I knew that for purposes of religion, the pupils had 
their respective churches, and by attending the services provided 
for them there, and presided over by people trained for that 
work, they could more than satisfy all their religious needs. 

I am convinced that nothing was further from that prin- 
pal’s mind than offending, on that morning, either his pupils of 
the Jewish faith, or his guest, a minister of the team 
Jewish faith. He apparently saw wrong only in sectarianism as 
the delivery of a religious address, and not in the ee ay 
reading of the Protestant version of the New 
Testament or in the singing of Christian doctrinal hymns, in 
schools belonging to, and supported by, all the citizens of the 
state, among them hundreds of thousands of Non-Christians. 
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He failed to realize that Bible-reading and other religious 
exercises countervene the spirit of the Constitution, and violate 
the fundamental principles of our Religious Liberty. He 
failed to realize that ministering in the public school in accord- 
ance with the doctrines of a particular faith makes of the 
public school a sectarian institution. He failed to realize that 
such sectarianism is largely responsible for the Catholic 
parochial schools, and is instrumental in driving Jewish 
children to the private schools, where they are spared from 
having Scriptures read to them that falsely charge their 
ancestors with heinous crimes, and heap all sorts of infamy 
upon their faith and people. 

Wherever else our children may be divided, there, in the 
public school, they should and must be one. At its doors all 

differences of class, creed or nationality must 
Though elsewhere eee : 
divided, in public Cease. Within its walls every heterogeneous 
schoolourchildren element must be eradicated, if our country is to 
must be one. : ‘ 

continue safe and sound at the core, if the equal- 
ity upon which our Nation is founded, and the spirit of liberty 
by which it is secured are to continue as the bulwark of our 
Republic, and as the palladium of our rights. 

What, if they, who now, in violation of the spirit of the 
Constitution, introduce their own doctrine in the public school, 
The religion of the ETE in the minority, and had a Catholic or 
minority entitled to Jewish Bible forced upon them by the majority ? 
msepert, Would they not raise a loud outcry against such 
violence to their religious liberty? As they would want their 
rights respected, when in the minority, so should they respect 
the rights of others, when in the majority. 

The people have not failed to make proper provisions for 
their religious needs. ‘There are churches in plenty, and 
Sabbath Schools in abundance, where the Bible 
is read and studied, week in and week out, 
where religious discourses are delivered from’ 
year’s beginning to year’s end, and where every man can 
worship according to the dictates of his conscience, without 
interfering with the beliefs of others or being interfered with 
by others. Let us heed well Jefferson’s teaching that there is 
no deadlier foe to the state than the spirit of sectarianism, 


Religion can well 
be left to church. 
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that, once it succeeds in burying its fangs in the flesh of the 
state, and it is not long before its poison paralyzes all the 
arteries, and untold agonies must be endured, and no end of 
time elapse, before health can be restored and progress and 
prosperity reassured. 

As there are drugs, which, when separate, possess excel- 
lent healing qualities, but when united form a deadly poison; 
as there are gases which, when separate, are Apart: church and 
harmless, but when united cause destructive ex- state a blessing; 
plosions, so are church and state blessed institu- eet aGeeees 
tions when kept apart, but curses to the Commonwealth when 
united. There is work enough for each, and room enough for 
each, without the one meddling with the other. When each 
discharges the duty assigned to it, when each, in its own place, 
upholds the hands of the Commonwealth as Aaron and Chur 
upheld the hands of Moses on the mountain top, all goes well. 
But all goes ill when one usurps the authority of the other. 

Keep ye, therefore, church and state wide apart, keep ye 
Sectarianism far from your public institutions, if ye would 
have peace and harmony continue among the people. if ye 
would keep bigotry and intolerance from the doors of your 
houses and from the borders of your land. 
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A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 
Philadelphia, November 25th, 1go6. 


It is customary, when reading chapter thirteen, verses 
seven to eleven, of the book of Genesis, to accuse Lot of greed 
and ingratitude for selecting for himself the ¢ oo itment of 
choicer lands, and leaving the less desirable to distance ted Lot to 
Abraham, his uncle and guardian. Scripture "se choles 
does not tell us enough of Lot to justify such an accusation. 
If the better appearing lands inclined him to a choice of them, 
it was, perhaps, being young, he did not know then, what he 
soon after learned, and what Abraham, the elder and wiser 
had learned by longer experience, that distance lends enchant- 
ment, that what from afar seenis alluring, does often, at closer 
range, prove a vain illusion. 

Notwithstanding all the centuries that have since passed 
by, we are not much wiser in our day than Lot was in his. 
Only the fewest of us possess the wisdom which 
Abraham displayed when he preferred the less 
desirable land, and peace therewith, to all other 
earthly possessions. Most of us still cast covetous glances at 
what at a distance seems glittering and attractive, even though 
daily we may have proof that those most envied are often those 
most deserving of our commiseration. 

That the centuries which have elapsed between Lot’s time 
and our own have not, in this respect, made us much wiser 
than we are is due, in part, to an artifice which the ji ation im- 
spirit of civilization employs to assure progress plants discontent 
unto human kind. Deep within the heart of **¢ 2 
rising man it plants discontent and ambition: discontent with 
his lot, and ambition to attain the higher, the greater, in the 
belief that in the attaining it there will also be attained the 
greater happiness, 


Leads to similar 
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To these two traits we owe nearly all we are and have. 
But for them, we would have still been brutes. It is discon- 
tent which does not suffer us to rest satisfied with 
the conditions into which we are born or cast, 
which urges us to strive and toil for the better 
and higher, and which, in raising us, raises thousands of others 
with us. It was because of discontent with the slowness of 
copying manuscripts or of conveying messages that the printing 
press and the telegraph were invented. It was because of dis- 
content with the slowness of wagon and sail-boat locomotion 
that the rail-road and the steamboat were introduced. It is 
because of discontent with the slowness even of these that a 
thousand minds and hands are at work, in hundreds of labora- 
tories and workshops, to give to mankind that which shall 
serve it still speedier and still better, and which shall proce 
for themselves a niche in the temple of fame. 

Let us not speak lightly of an ambition such as this. It 
is the salt of civilization and the lever of progress. It is the 
A discontent that WC@Pon that fights our ignorance, that rights our 
is deserving of wrong; it is the prophylactic that routes our 
het i diseases, that banishes the hardships of toil and 
the discomforts of life. Nor let us speak disparagingly of dis- 
content, seeing that every hour of the day we enjoy the blessed 
fruit thereof. Rather let us recognize a sign of advancing 
civilization where we find a healthy discontent stirring the 
minds and hearts of people. There is discontent in Russia 
to-day as there was in our own country in the days of our 
Colonial Fathers, and as our discontent gave birth to our 
liberty, so is to-day’s discontent in the land of the Czar pro- 
phetic of larger freedom. 

But there are modes of discontent which deserve our dis- 
approval, and kinds of ambition that merit our condemnation. 
A discontent that L Here are those who are dissatisfied with their 
is deserving of lot, yet do nothing to better it by personal 
condemnation. "effort. There are those who complain of ill, yet 
do nothing to lead in the good. ‘There are those who make 
themselves unhappy at the fancied happiness of an other, 
without ever having taken the trouble of discovering whether 
the envied is really happier than they are, or even as happy. 


To further its 
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There are those who complain bitterly over their misfortune, 
little appreciating that those, supposed to be basking in for- 
tune’s favors, have perhaps the better reason for complaining 
of their cruel fate, that compels them to toil and to worry, to 
stint and to save, to think and to plan, to discover and to 
invent, to tear down and to build up, that others might reap 
the fruit thereof. I have no doubt but that there were those 
in Abraham’s train, who, when they saw Lot and his men 
making for their rich pasture lands, thought it wrong that the 
nephew should fare so much better than the uncle. But they 
thought differently when they heard of all that later befell 
Lot, when they heard of his plight that left him stripped of 
all, without country, without home, without wife. The richer 
possession proved the poorer in the end; the promised greater 
happiness proved but a snare and a delusion. 

Yea, the world is full of Lots, of those who anticipate 
much happiness from that which at a distance seems alluring, 
but who, once in possession of the coveted goal, 
gather only ‘“‘apples of Sodom,’’ only that which 
is beautiful without, but full of ashes within. 
And worse still, notwithstanding the truth, that the most 
envied are often the least enviable, is one of the oldest dis- 
coveries of humankind, one of the most frequently enunciated 
in the literatures of all people, men go on racing for wealth, for 
power, for fame, for station, in the belief that there alone lies 
happiness, and, in the madness of the race, fairly stumble over 
what could secure a happiness for them, such as no wealth can 
purchase, such as no power can procure. 

And JI have little faith, that, whatever I may say to-day 
in condemnation of that course will curb the ambition of such 
now listening to me, who are stricken with that Many etill oon: 
madness. ‘There may be approval of all I say, found greatness 
and yet little practice of anything I recommend. ™" happiness. 
You recall Charles Wagner, author of Zhe Simple Life, who 
visited our country, two years ago. What an ado there was 
made over his visit! How society people vied with each other 
to do him honor! How they crowded to his discourses, and 
how they drank in his words, even though spoken in imperfect 
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English! How copies of his books sold in editions of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands! And yet, of the simple life we 
have seen or heard little as yet. If anything, life is more 
complex, more extravagant, more burdensome than it was two 
years ago. Already people ask: ‘‘ Who is Charles Wagner? 
What does his book ‘ The Simple Life’ treat of ?”’ 

And so JI shall not lay the flattering unction to my soul, 
that anything I may say to-day, against people madly racing 
Will not profit by after wealth or power or fame, in the belief that 
sad experiences there alone lies happiness, will cause them to 
vel iat! 2 pause and reflect and halt in their course. They 
will race on as madly as before, feverishly seeking happiness 
along roads on which it has never yet been found, some of 
them, in their eagerness to reach the goal all the speedier, 
casting aside, as burdensome luggage, the very fundamentals 
of happiness: character, principle, virtue, integrity; some of 
them bemoaning as cruel, a fate that really means it well with 
them in not permitting them to reach their coveted goal. 

There are many disappointed men in our country since 
the first Tuesday of this month. "They had their hearts set 

upon reaching certain offices, but the fates of 
ream politics decided otherwise. For the defeated 

candidates, friends had but sympathy; upon the 
successful ones they showered their congratulation. 

Had the friends had the prophetic vision or had they 
profited by experiences of the past, they would probably have 

been inclined to congratulate the defeated candi- 
a pba tpt dates and to sympathize with the successful ones. 

It will not be long before the latter will learn, 
what countless thousands have learned before, that there is no 
greater disenchanter than public life. 

Could they read the minds of past and present politicians, 
they would soon discover that, as ‘‘the pine tree dreameth of 

the palm, and the palm tree of the pine,’’ so does 
ae a f the office holder often envy him who is out of 
office more yet than the latter envies the office 
holder, that of all public positions one of the most thankless, 
one of the most disappointing, is that of the politician. He is 
made much of when much is wanted of him, and is cast aside 
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when another promises more. He is courted, when favor is to 
be gained by’ courting him, and cold-shouldered when his 
power of dispensing favors is gone. He receives the hurrahs 
of the people when they are tired of their former idol, only to 
be trampled under foot in their mad hurry to do obeisance to 
another god. When, after having labored long and conscien- 
tiously for his people, he thinks that henceforth he may count 
safely on their gratitude, he is rudely wakened some morning 
by the people dancing around a new golden calf, all his remon- 
strances and all his pleadings only proving to him anew that 
benefits conferred are benefits forgot, that 


“One day by all you're idolized 
The next insulted and despised.” 


These observations apply not only to politicians of lowly 
rank. He of highest position often feels this truth the keenest. 
What public men more pitiable to-day than 
Senators Platt and Depew. An empire state lay Spenanerte 
prostrate before them at one time. Their every 
political utterance was accepted as oracle and communicated 
to the furthest borders of our land. ‘Their merest nod or beck 
made or unmade men and policies. ‘Their goings and their 
comings were heralded like those of kings. To-day, lonely, 
whelmed by obscurity, their fate seems to be a veritable Worse 
Ragnarok, a Gotterdammerung, a twilight of the gods. 

What man has better learned the lesson of the hollowness 
of political glory than Sergius Witte, former Premier of Russia. 
But a little more than a year ago, what name 
more celebrated than his? Kings and potentates 
vied with each other in doing him honor. When he had 
accomplished what had seemed almost an impossible feat, 
when he had wrested a peace, with some degree of honor, from 
victorious Japan, and had almost steered his nation out of 
chaos into order, out of lawlessness into peace, he was retired 
from office by the very Czar whom he had saved, and was 
practically banished from the country—perhaps to be recalled 
again in the nation’s hour of peril, and to be treated with yet 
greater ignominy when the hour of danger is past. There was 
a time, when filling a humble position as ticket agent, on one 
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of the Russian Rail Roads, whett he scarcely dared dream that 
one day he might become Premier of Russia, he probably 
pictured to himself such a position as the very embodiment of 
happiness. He has held that office, but of happiness he had, 
no doubt, infinitely less than he had enjoyed as subaltern on 
the Odessa Rail Road. Nearness has proven a Sodom and 
Gemorrah what, at a distance, had seemed a Paradise. 

What man more disappointed to-day than Hearst of New 
York! He had tried for the nomination of the presidency, and 
had failed. He had tried for the election to the 
mayoralty of New York, and had failed a second 
time. He tried for the election to the governorship of his 
state, and failed again. He probably thinks himself a much 
abused man. Perhaps, if he knew the ills that a kind fortune 
saved him from, he would accept with thanksgiving the very 
defeat he now deplores with lamentations. What wearisome 
days and sleepless nights, what treacheries of friends and 
hostilities of enemies, what disappointed hopes and frustrated 
plans has he not escaped in escaping the governorship! 

The papers tell us that he spent $225,000 in his endeavor 
to effect his election. Oh, the real happiness he might have 
secured, and the lasting gratitude he might have won for him- 
self, had he expended that money upon the erection of a model 
dwelling or two, in those congested slum centres in which he 
spent large parts of that money upon the capture of votes, or, 
better still, had he, with that money, started one or two indus- 
trial, rural settlements in the suburbs of New York, and had 
he transplanted thither some of that populace that, by reason 
of overcrowded conditions, fill the penal and eleemosynary 
institutions of his city and state! Alas, because of a vain 
illusion of happiness, he sacrifices real happiness, makes of 
himself a discredited politician, when he might have enrolled 
himself among the benefactors of the land. 

Perhaps you think real happiness may be found in the 
proud palaces of the great and, mighty, among ‘the kings and 
queens and princes of the earth, there where 
sunshine and laughter are supposed to rule the 
day, and joy and merriment the night, where storms never 
rage, where troubles never enter, where care is unknown, 
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where the eye beholds but the. most precious jewels, the cost- 
liest fabrics, the finest products of artist’s hands, there where 
the favorites of fortune need but to express a wish, and it is 
granted, where they can come and go when they please and 
where they please, with none to bid them and none to forbid. 
Gladly, you think, you would give half your life to enjoy, even 
but for a little time, the happiness that there abounds. 

I would not want to see your wish granted, for I would 
not want to see the world richer by another disappointed one. 
Your conception of the supposed happiness of 
those who dwell in palaces is but another instance 
of distance lending enchantment to the view. 
You have seen but one side of the tapestry, and not the other 
side as well. You have seen the show from but the front of 
the curtain; you have not looked behind the scenes. If you 
had, you never would have wished to be of those, who dare not 
venture forth unattended, even in broad day light, for fear of 
the assassin, who dare not feel at ease even at their own table, 
or in their own bed, who must conceal their every movement 
to elude the murderer’s vigilance, who dare not trust their 
closest friend, lest he be in league with their enemies. If you 
had, you would never have wished to be of those whose crowns 
rest heavier upon their heads than does many a poor man’s 
burden on his back, never of those whose palaces are mortuary 
chambers rather than halls of delight, whose closets contain 
skeletons that would harrow up your souls would you but 
know half of their life story. If you had, you would never 
have wished to be of those, whose whole political life is one 
constant wrestling with diplomacy and intrigue, with parlia- 
ment and party, with army and armament, to hold their own 
in the desparate moves upon the chess-board of politics. If 
you had, you would never have wished to be of those whose 
whole social life is a slavish subjection to a rigorous code of 
court rules, rules that prescribe every movement, rules that 
_ rob the unfortunates of every freedom, rules that dictate love- 
less marriages, rules that forbid hearts from going out to hearts 
which truly love, rules that force insanity, disease, debility, 
degeneracy to transmit themselves from generation to genera- 
tion. 


More deserving of 
pity. 
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And as it is with princestof realms so with merchant 
princes, who, too, are envied for a happiness that often exists 
only in the imagination of him who envies. 
What though vast warehouses, colossal plants, 
gigantic enterprises represent great wealth? 
Where yet, and when, has mere wealth brought happiness? 
Where or when has mere wealth brought aught else than 
ceaseless cares and worries, endless obligations and responsi- 
bilities? Where or when has mere wealth excluded aught 
else but poverty, and what scores of ills do not lodge in the 
mansions of the mighty, alongside which mere poverty is 
almost wealth? What rich man’s door has yet excluded sick- 
ness and death? What rich man’s door has yet excluded 
rivalry and jealousy, infidelity and infelicity? Wealth may 
buy honors and titles, it may buy seats on the stock exchange 
and seats in legislative halls, it may buy the choicest of viands 
and costliest of wines, but it cannot buy spotless character, 
clear conscience, nobility of heart and soul, culture of mind, a 
spirit willing to minister to the needs of fellowmen, and where 
these are not, and though there be everything else, there never 
is, there never was, there never will be, happiness. 

Nay, let us not be deceived by what at a distance is en- 
chanting to the view. Before we envy, let us look at the 
envied at closer range. Not all that glitters is 
gold. Not all that smiles is happy. Many a 
seeming pleasant possession is like that of Lot, 
the seat of Sodom and Gemorrah. Real happiness is quite 
independent of external accessories. It can spring only from 
within, and may abound morestichly in humblest cottage than 
in proudest palace. ‘There is a more equitable distribution of 
the real values of this world than is generally believed. Not 
everything is given to those who possess wealth or power or 
station; nor has everything been denied to those to whom 
little has been given of wordly goods. He is the richest who, 
even though he possess little, is happy. He is the poorest who, 
even though he possesses much, counts not happiness among 
all his possessions, 


Wealth mistaken 
for happiness. 


He is richest who 
is happiest. 
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Unveiling and Consecration of 
the FJobn hay Memorial Wine 
dow at the Temple of the Reform 
Congregation TReneseth srael 


PHILADELPHIA 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER SECOND 
NINETEEN SIX 


Sutrodurtory. 


On Rosh Hashanah, September 30, 1905, preaching before 
the congregation of Keneseth Israel, from the text, I Samuel, 
vii, 12, “Then Samuel took a stone and set it between Mizpeh 
and Shen, and called the name of it Eben-Ezer, saying, ‘Hith- 
erto hath the Lord helped us,’”” Dr. Krauskopf, reviewing the 
conditions and position of the Jews, said in part :— 


“Unfortunately the-man most needed at this hour, the man who 
could have contributed most towards a final realization of the world’s 
long-cherished hope, has been taken from us. The one sad note in our 
festive rejoicing to-day is the memory of the death of John Hay, the 
greatest loss the American nation has sustained since the death of 
Lincoln. His wise and just statesmanship it was that preserved the 
unity of China, that secured our reciprocity with Cuba, saved Venezu- 
ela from coercion by the great Powers, negotiated the treaty for the 
construction of the Panama Canal, settled the long-standing Alaskan 
boundary dispute between England and our country, raised the United 
States to one of the most respected and the most influential in the 
family of the nations. 

“But, more than all, we mourn in his death the loss of one of the 
greatest friends the Jewish people ever possessed. We recall his note 
of three years ago, in which he told the signatory Powers of the 
Berlin treaty, how Roumania persistently violated her treaty that 
guaranteed equal rights to the Jew. It told how the Jew is denied 
the right of citizenship, is excluded from public service, and from 
nearly every opportunity of earning a livelihood; how, by reason of 
these cruel restrictions, he is condemned either to starvation or emi- 
gration. We recall how, continuing in his recital of wrongs to the 
Jew, he gave utterance to these memorable words: “The teachings 
of history and the experience of our own nation show that the Jew 
possesses in a high degree the mental’ and moral qualifications of 
conscientious citizenhood, and that no class of immigrant is more 
welcome to our shores than the Jew, when coming equipped in mind 
and body for entrance upon the struggles for bread.’ We recall his 
eloquent and pathetic appeal to Russia after the Kishineff massacre, 
entreating that nation to vouchsafe unto her people of the Jewish 
faith that humane treatment which their citizenship demands, and 
which feelings of humanity dictate. And while both these appeals 
did not meet with the reward which they richly deserved, they never- 
theless made it clear to the nations of the earth that in the United 
States the Jew possesses a friend who will have to be reckoned with 
in the future should religious bigotry and race hatred continue in 
its outrages against our people, *' * * * 
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‘What nobler beginning of the New Year than returning thanks 
for the great salvation God has wrought through the hand of our 
late Secretary of State. What better mode of immortalizing that grati- 
tude than dedicating in every American synagogue a memorial tablet 
in honor of the distinguished life of John Hay, or a memorial window 
that shall suitably emblemize the crowning achievements of his illus- 
trous statesmanship! 

“What if we would make a beginning here? What if we would 
consecrate this New Year Day by a resolution to that effect? What 
ornament could be worthier of our sacred edifice and worthier of us 
than such a memorial window? Such a memorial in the House of 
God would be but another mode of expressing the words that the 
Prophet Samuel! inscribed upon the monument he reared: ‘Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us.’ It would help to keep alive the life and 
deeds of the counsellor of three of our noblest Presidents—Lincoln, 
McKinley and Roosevelt. It would serve as an inspiration to coming 
generations and as a stimulus to others to rise and continue the work 
so nobly begun, to labor on valiantly for suffering humanity, what- 
ever be the race or creed or color. It would be a most eloquent 
proclamation to the world that the Jew not only knows how to suffer, 
but also how to be grateful to those who have labored to lessen the 
world’s inhumanity toward him.” 


This suggestion was taken up heartily by the congrega- 
tion. Ina short time the funds necessary for a Hay Memorial 
Window were raised by voluntary contributions, and the win- 
dow ordered. On Sunday morning, December 2nd, 1906, at 
the regular service, the window placed in the south wall of the 
Temple, was unveiled and consecrated. 


The account of the service and ceremony which follows 
is taken from the Philadelphia daily press, of Monday morn- 
ing, December 3rd :-— 

The inspiration of Doctor Krauskopf’s suggestion was two im- 
portant measures in Mr. Hay’s career as chief of the diplomatic 
service. He obtained from Roumania in 1902 the carrying out of a 
stipulation of the treaty of Berlin of 1878, that the Jews within that 
country should enjoy the rights of citizenship, and thus put an end 
to the physical and moral oppression to which they had been sub- 
jected. In 1903 Mr. Hay forced upon the attention of the Czar the 
petition of 12,000 prominent citizens of the Uniited States which 
otherwise would never have reached him, protesting because of the 
unhappy condition of the Jews in Russia, This was soon after the 
massacre at Kishineff.—Public Ledger. 


[Continued on Page 24.] 


Sohn Hay 


The mon’s na’ dead we ca’ John Hay, 
Joost laid aside’s a wee bit clay— 

In the broad stature o’ his good 
Rests a’ the warld, his neighborhood. 


The tingle o’ our Nation’s pride 
Rins o’er the warld frae side to side; 
It does na’ pause at John Hay’s bier, 
He stands oot frae it bold an’ clear. 


Sae lang as honor, justice, right, 

Are held to mark a Nation’s might, 
Sae lang will he point oot the way; 
The mon's na’ dead we ca’ John Hay. 


Charles Mcllvaine. 


Contributed for the Consecration of the 
Hay Memorial Window. 


John Hay 


On the Dedication of the Memorial Window in Keneseth Israel Temple, 


Defender of this earth’s oppressed, John Hay, 
This is your glory, more than all the praise 
Men vaunt your books and acts, when through the sway 
Of States you held dominion. Lo, they raise 
You shafts, illume your soul in golden glows. 
Enthroned as high as earth’s great kings, 
You urged release to ease and comfort those 
Fell tyrants crushed, as if discarded things 
Men throw away. Nor creed or tribe or race 
You chose. You strove to set the bondman free, 
Who knew the Liberator face to face. 
Ah, kings and warriors turn to dust; but he 
Who lifts the fallen, helps the weak and lame, 
He dies, but man’s love guards his deathless name. 


Joseph Leiser. 
Kingston, N. Y., November, 1906. 


Unkeiling and Consecration of the John Bay 
Memorial Windoin 


AT THE 
TEMPLE OF THE REFORM CONGREGATION KENESETH ISRAEL, 


Philadelphia, December 2d, 1906. 


Organ Prelude 


Sutroductory Serfice . . . RABBI ISAAC LANDMAN 


(Service Hymnal) 


Scripture—Job xxix 
Reritatiie—‘‘What Is Man?” . . . Russell King Miller 


Tenor Solo: MR. NICHOLAS DOUTY 


Oh, what is man, Omnipotent, 

That Thou rememberest him? 

What is the mortal son of dust, 

That Thou observest him? 

For sure he is as naught; 

A shadow fleeting is his time; 

At noon he shines, a verdant plant; 

The evening finds him withered, pale. 
Thus all men to their graves Thou leadest, 
And call’st on them: O turn ye sons of men! 
Oh, that they learned of wisdom 

Wisely of their end would think! 

Riches go not with you hence; 

Earthly honors stay behind. 

Practice virtue, walk uprightly, 

For glorious is the meed of pious men; 
And God redeemeth His servant’s soul, 
Condemneth not him who in Him trusts, 


Introductory Address . . . HON. OSCAR S. STRAUS 


On “Fame’s Eternal Camping Ground” his memory is 
guarded, and no memorial we can consecrate, and no words 
we may utter can add to his greatness, or to the glory of his 
achievements. His services to our country, and to the na- 
tions, are recorded in imperishable records upon the pages of 
our national history. 

Our country has been peculiarly fortunate in the leaders 
of its policies during its critical periods. Jefferson, John 
Quincy Adams, Seward and Hay, mark notable epochs in our 
foreign relations. Each in his time extended the horizon of 
our nation’s power and influence, and each interpreted her 
“Manifest Destiny,” so as to throw additional safeguards 
around our institutions, and at the same time vitalized the 
spirit of freedom throughout the widening spheres of our 
influence among the people of the earth. 

In studying the lives of some of our best and greatest 
men it is often impossible to understand them, unless we recog- 
nize superior power that guided their genius for the accom- 
plishment of their transcendent tasks. Certainly Lincoln be- 
longed to this class. The young Secretary whom he took with 
him from Springfield, Ill., was cast in a more refined and deli- 
cate mould than his rugged chief, yet the same spirit which 
glowed in the great heart of the one animated with its light 
and warmth the sympathetic soul of the other. Even that 
kindly wit like the sunny ripples that play over the deepest 
waters, which flash from the lips of the one scintillated from 
the mind of the other, when their thoughts were most intent, 
and their hearts most touched by the gravity of the issues that 
presented themselves for solution. 

For many years, as the alert and tactful Secretary of Le- 
gation in the leading capitols of the old world, John Hay ac- 
quired a knowledge of the intricacies of diplomacy and the 
susceptibilities of European, chancellories, which proved of 
inestimable value during the seven important and trying years 
he held the portfolio of State. 

I will not speak of his great distinction as poet, historian 
and litterateur; I will omly touch in brief words upon one 
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phase of his remarkable diplomatic achievements. The cardi- 
nal principles of his foreign policy were the “Monroe Doc- 
trine’” and the “Golden Rule.” In the carrying forward of 
that policy under the sympathetic guidance of his great chiefs, 
McKinley and Roosevelt, he discarded the diplomatic methods 
of European courts; sincerity and directness characterized all 
of his negotiations, and the Premiers of the nations soon 
learned to respect the genuineness of his motives, and to rely 
with justified confidence upon his earnest representations and 
equitable demands. 

Because of this, he alone among the Chancellors of Em- 
pires, without even the instrument of a formal treaty, could 
have secured the “Open Door” and the “Administrative Entity” 
of that far Eastern Empire, the partition of which, had it been 
permitted to progress, contained within itself the elements of 
world-wide and world-involving desolating war. 

The Venezuela controversy, the Alaska Boundary con- 
tention, and the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, that lay across the 
path of the Isthmian Canal, he led to solution and to peaceful 
arbitration, and at the same time he confounded the pessi- 
mists and scoffers by injecting life and action into the inani- 
mate body of the newly-created world’s court, the international 
tribunal at The Hague. 

He was at the helm of the nation’s diplomacy as our coun- 
try moved through rocks and shoals from comparative obscur- 
ity to her position of primacy among the powers of the world, 
which to-day is the pride of every true American. The pres- 
tige this recently acquired power had given he used as it 
should always be used, for no hostile purposes, and no narrow 
ends, but to draw to the attention of nations the duties which 
their closer inter-relations not only justified but necessitated. 

He emphasized that certain national wrongs are of in- 
ternational concern, and that the suffering from oppression in 
one country often casts its pitiable wreckage upon the hos- 
pitable shores of other lands, however far removed. 

His Russian and Roumanian notes will remain as classics 
in the “Diplomacy of Humanity,’ diplomacy which received 
its greatest impetus from his magic pen and his human soul. 
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“It is the prerogative of an injured State,” are his words, 
“to point out the evil and to make remonstrance; for with 
nations as with individuals, the social law holds good, that the 
right of each is bounded by the right of the neighbor. This 
Government cannot be a tacit party to such an international 
wrong. It is constrained to protest against the treatment to 
which the Jews of Roumania are subjected, not alone because 
it has unimpeachable ground to remonstrate against resultant 
injury to itself, but in the name of humanity.” 

It may be asked why have we assembled here in the Tem- 
ple of our ancient people whose history and sacred law run 
back to the dawn of time and enshrine the memories of Moses 
and the prophets; a people whose records are crimsoned with 
national tragedies running through two thousand years, from 
Titus to Nicholas II? It is because Israel recognizes in the 
life and public services of John Hay a personality whose gen- 
tle and far seeing eyes windowed the soul of a prophet, whose 
lips worded the majestic imagery of the psalmists, and whose 
patriotic heart throbbed with the divine spirit of the “Golden 
Rule.” 

In conclusion. let me quote that final strophe from one 
of his beautiful psalms: 

“Whenever man oppresses men 
Beneath the liberal sun, 


O Lord, be there; Thine arm made bare; 
Thy righteous will be done.” 
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Yubeiling Address . . . . . . HON. ELIHU ROOT 


Sometimes during John Hay’s later years, among the fa- 
miliar White House scenes of his youth, some incident would 
evoke a memory of his earlier days, which he would give to 
his friends, clad in the felicitous and charming expression of 
which he was a master. 

I remember that once as we stood by the door of the old 
Cabinet room, he spoke of that dark and dreadful time when 
Lincoln was bearing the burden and the sorrows of the Civil 
War, and feeling his way among innumerable obstacles to his 
great conclusion of Emancipation for the slave. He told how 
the great President often in the dead of night gained relief 
from sleepless restlessness by rising and seeking the little 
chamber of the young Assistant Private Secretary, Mr. Hay, 
and sitting on the edge of the boy’s bed reading to him aloud 
from some favorite book. As this story was told by Mr. Hay, 
we could see the tall gaunt form in white passing down the 
long corridor in which we stood and the rugged care-worn 
face seeking sympathy in the thoughts that might lift up his 
soul above the turmoil of the day’s doubts and distress. 

Doubtless the cold words on the printed page lacked 
power to beat back the invading throng of troubling thoughts, 
and life was given them by the finely sensitive appreciation 
and responsive sympathy in the noble and ingenious youth. 

The instinct of Lincoln’s genius divined a kindred spirit 
in his young Secretary, and there in the silent watches of the 
night and in daily companionship was moulded and inspired 
the character of our friend. 

He has lived a noble life, he has fought the good fight, 
as Lincoln would have wished, and through the long series 
of the passing years the spirit of the Great Emancipator, the 
strong, the just, the compassionate, has wrought mightily in 
the work of his great disciple for justice and mercy, for free- 
dom and peace, for the oppressed and forsaken of the earth. 


So in this Temple of our God, “who hath made all men in 
His image,” we unveil a memorial set up by grateful hands 


Te, 


to the honor of one who also gave his life for his country and 
humanity. 


(At the conclusion of Mr. Root’s address the John Hay 
Window was unveiled.) 


Che National Hymn 


Abddrenn -. . \... .« HON. ANDREW. Dia Wee 


The distinguished gentlemen who have preceded me have 
paid noble tributes to John Hay, each from his own high van- 
tage ground. Music and painting have also made offerings 
beautiful and inspiring. It simply remains for me to say 
a few words in relation to the man whom we to-day com- 
memorate, and from my own point of view, namely, that of one 
who served under him officially at two different periods, and, 
in all, for nearly eight years. 

The United States has been fortunate indeed in the long 
line of its Secretaries of State. Some of them have been 
noted for the enunciation of great and pregnant principles; 
others, for grappling with great difficulties at home and 
abroad; others still, for forcefully dealing with current ques- 
tions in our own and foreign lands. Jefferson, Monroe, 
Adams, Marcy, Seward, Fish, and Bayard may be named 
among the representatives of these various classes, who have 
now passed away, 

Mr. Hay seemed, at first sight, strikingly unlike either of 
these. It was probably with much doubt and some fear that 
the American people received the news of his appointment in 
that high succession. We all knew him as a man of letters; 
as one who had added to the treasures of American literature; 
and some few knew him as one who, at various foreign posts, 
at Madrid, at Paris, at London, had served his country wisely 
and well; and some few of us remembered, also, that he had 
served as Assistant Secretary of State under Mr. Evarts. But 
it seemed to many, probably to the great majority of us, that 
he was hardly likely to grapple with the problems then before 
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the American peopie as the masterly men among his predeces- 
sors had done. here was something so beautiful in his lit- 
erary activity, so remote from official style in the witty, hu- 
morous, crisp, pungent, playful and pathetic expressions of 
his thought, as journalist or novelist or poet, that it was dif- 
ficult to believe that in the great questions which were then 
pressing upon us, he could discern and assert the will of the 
nation. 

Then came a great surprise. It is not too much to say 
that every question which came before him was handled in a 
way which more and more satisfied the country, and, indeed, 
convinced the world that Mr. McKinley, in selecting him, had 
made no mistake. 

Whether he dealt with Spain concerning the questions 
which arose at the conclusion of the recent war, or with Great 
Britain regarding the Isthmian Canal, or with Germany re- 
garding the Pacific Islands, or with all nations regarding China 
and the Open Door, he was equal to every emergency, and was 
soon recognized as one of the foremost in the whole line of 
Secretaries of State. 

What was it which gave a man who, at first sight, seemed 
so singularly ill-adapted to such difficult and trying official 
duties his skill and power in dealing with them? What was 
it which insured this great success? There is but one answer. 
There was one thing which he had in a degree probably great- 
er than had any one of his predecessors. It may have been 
in part derived from his early surroundings; it may have 
come, in large measure doubtless it did come, from his long 
and close relations with the man whom it was his privilege 
to know so well and so long—Abraham Lincoln. But it was 
his own. What gave him a power more effective was his 
heart. One of the greatest of modern German religious 
thinkers has said: “It is the heart that makes the theologian.” 
(“Pectus est quod theologum facit.”) It may well be said of 
John Hay that, after all, with all his other splendid qualities, 
it was the heart that made him a statesman. To his peculiar 
qualities his eminent associate, Mr. Taft, once applied the 
words, “Sweetness and Light.” Perhaps a better statement 
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would be that he put his heart into his work; not in any 
merely sentimental sense, but as acknowledging the highest 
demands of morality and religion, in the deepest and broadest 
sense of those words, recognized alike by Jew and Gentile. 
He himself once said in a speech that the cardinal principles 
of the foreign policy of the United States were “the Monroe 
Doctrine and the Golden Rule.” This was thought only a 
coruscation of his wit and humor; it was really far more than 
that, it was an exposition of the grounds of his whole politi- 
cal thinking. 

Glance at two or three of the questions with which he 
dealt. Early in his career as Secretary, came up the matter 
which had long plagued various administrations, a matter 
mainly forgotten now, but then known, unpleasantly, as the 
Samoan question. Though apparently petty, it had become 
so virulent that various people who love noise and rejoice in 
hubbub, seemed to think there was no solution except a great 
war in which two nations, and possibly three, would be in- 
volved. Ships and soldiers were called out, blood was shed, 
but he threw his heart into an effort for peace; he settled the 
question easily, naturally, straightforwardly, bringing within 
the territory of the United States one of the best harbors in 
the Pacific, giving to Germany an island which she especially 
desired, making proper indemnity to Great Britain elsewhere, 
and restoring hearty and kindly feelings between parties who 
had, until that time, been eyeing each other angrily. 

Take another important era in his history, his course when 
we all waited with bated breath to know what the fate of those 
then representing the various foreign nations in China was to 
be; when it was supposed that the whole world, including 
ourselves, must rise in arms against China. Then it was that 
by a simple master-stroke of plain good sense, the lucid reason- 
ing, the cogent assertion of right and duty, he took his country 
out from the category of the enemies of China, spoke to that 
nation as a friend, and virtually saved the lives of those who 
represented all the powers at Pekin. I remember well that 
one of the shrewdest and most far-sighted representatives of 
a European power then said to me, in the midst of that great 
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emergency, “Your State Department has carried off the honors 
of this whole contest. Your nation alone has taken the really 
logical and effective position.” It was a happy thing, indeed, 
that Mr. McKinley, with his noble and kindly characteristics, 
had, at that time, as his closest adviser, a man permeated and 
penetrated with a love of justice, of mercy, of right reason, 
of humanity, as was John Hay. 

Another period showing in him the same qualities was 
that of The Hague Conference. The instructions issued to 
the American delegation showed the same clearness, cogency, 
straightforwardness and wisdom which are seen in his State 
papers during various crises of the McKinley Administration. 
But there was more than that; for there came out in him the 
higher inspiration of the poet, the broader view of the man 
of the world, the human sympathy of the man who, in his 
heart of hearts, was what your and our psalmists and pro- 
phets hold up as the man whom God loves and humanity hon- 
ors—the righteous man. 

All the instructions issued from the State Department at 
that time breathe an intense desire for the promotion of peace 
and good will to all mankind. And this was not nearly theo- 
retical or sentimental; it was, to the last degree, practical. I 
remember as one crisis, when it was feared that one of the 
proposals made by our delegation would weaken the cause of 
arbitration, there came from him a very earnest cable dispatch, 
a warning. And | also remember, how, when the matter was 
shown to be really in the main line which, under his instruc- 
tions, we had pursued, he heartily co-operated with us. Very 
practical and striking was his appreciation of the necessities 
of the American delegation at a time like that. Our country 
has suffered much abroad, both as regards its interests and its 
position, from a lack of understanding as to what should be 
done for its representatives. John Hay had no such misun- 
derstanding. At The Hague Conference he used to the full 
extent the power conferred upon him, in the light of his own 
experience in the diplomatic service. Instead of doling out a 
pitiful sum, with warnings as to the expenditure of it, he sent 
a special agent of the Treasury, a trusted man, with instruc- 
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tions that the representatives of the United States of America 
should be as thoroughly and honorably provided for as those 
of any other nation, that they should not be harassed by petty 
restrictions, and that the simple dignity of our country should 
be maintained in all their doings and surroundings. Ample 
and admirable provision was made for their exercise of hos- 
pitality and for the return of courtesies from other nations. 
Various incidents showed that his heart was in the matter, but 
I will allude to only one. A dispatch was sent him from the 
delegation, suggesting that the United States, as the youngest 
of the great powers of the world, for the first time in Congress 
with the foremost powers of Europe and of Asia, might well, 
at the then approaching celebration of our national anniver- 
sary, lay a wreath of silver and gold on the tomb of Grotius, 
at Delft, and thus pay a tribute to the first great modern 
apostle of arbitration. It was also represented to the Secre- 
tary that this occurrence should be made the occasion of a 
celebration at which the entire Conference, and the repre- 
sentatives of the great institutions of the Netherlands, espec- 
ially, of its administration, its courts, and its universities, 
should receive, on that anniversary of the national indepen- 
dence, in large and dignified manner, our national hospitality. 
It was asked that his decision in the matter be conveyed by 
cable, by a simple “aye” or “no.” His message came speedily, 
but not by a bare “aye” or “no.” The proposal appealed, evi- 
dently, to his heart. His reply was a thorough-going endorse- 
ment of the whole plan, dwelling upon it with satisfaction, and 
showing that he really, in his heart of hearts, believed in those 
things which practically make for peace and good will between 
men. There have been some Secretaries of State, there have 
been some administrations, there have been some Congresses 
which would have objected to the expense of all this. John 
Hay felt that the occasion rose above all such considerations. 
He grasped instantly the points involved, and his sanction was 
given in such a manner that it inspired the whole delegation 
to make the celebration what it really became, notable in the 
annals not merely of the Netherlands, not merely of our own 
country, but of all nations, of humanity. 
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I am aware that it was, at one time, said in his disparage- 
ment that in one of the first things he did,—in making the 
great treaty to which his name was finally attached,—he had 
failed. jNothing could be more unjust. In the history of the 
Hay-Pauncefote lreaty are seen those same characteristics 
which we find in the other phases of his statesmanship. Many 
men, possessing, as he did, fortune and resources of every 
sort,—the love of literature, the love of travel, which was so 
strong in him, would, after the rejection of the first treaty by 
the Senate, have flung the whole matter into the faces of their 
opponents and escaped into more congenial fields. Not so 
with John Hay. He set at work again to carefully embody in 
the treaty what he found to be, on the whole, the will of the 
nation, and he thus established firmer bonds than any ever 
known before between the United States and the mother coun- 
try since the old French War, more than one hundred and 
fifty years before. 

All this was the result of his deep sense of duty to his 
country, to humanity, and to the Almighty, the outcome of 
that righteousness, that rightness, which lies at the foundation 
of all religions and binds us all together, no matter what our 
petty distinctions or creed may be. 

If anything were needed to show how strong these feel- 
ings were in him, how his hheart rebelled against injustice and 
wrong, it would be the series of events which you have this 
day so beautifully commemorated. When the terrible crisis 
came in Russia, I confess I looked with anxiety to see how he 
would deal with it. It had been my fortune, at two different 
times in my life, to study the question involved in the heart 
of the Russian Empire. But there was now no disappoint- 
ment. In all the work now done by Mr. Hay appeared not 
only the far-sighted view of the statesman, the knowledge of 
the scholar, and the thought of the political philosopher, but 
the heart of a noble and true man. Whether dealing with the 
vexatious questions which arose in Turkey or with the Alaskan 
Boundary question, he had shown not merely fertility of re- 
source, but what is sometimes far more important than that, 
a wise patience, and he had his reward in the consciousness 
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of duty well done. But in his dealings with the persecution 
in Russia, he revealed the depths of his heart. 

And how inspiringly was this shown at a later period,— 
the time when, under the dome of the Capitol, he paid his great 
tribute to ‘his friend there lying dead, Mr. McKinley. Of all 
funeral orations ever made in our country, that was the most 
perfect ;—in its beauty, unapproachable; in its depth, beyond 
the sounding of any save the noblest hearts. It came as an 
inspiration at home and abroad, and here, too, the heart of the 
orator was what infused strength and beauty into the oration 
of the scholar, the man of letters, the statesman. My friends 
of the congregation Keneseth Israel, you have indeed done a 
noble thing in commemorating so beautifully the services ren- 
dered by this friend, not merely of Israelites or of Christians, 
but of the whole human race. So long as this beautiful me- 
morial exists, nay, so long as our republic exists, men will look 
back to the career of John Hay as proving the vast and far- 
reaching truth uttered by the great prophets of Israel, whom 
we all alike revere, “Righteousness exalteth a nation.” 


19 
Chant—‘‘Who Is the Angel That Cometh ?”’ Russell King Miller 


Tenor Solo: MR. NICHOLAS DOUTY 


Contralto Solo: MRS. RUSSELI, KING MILLER 
AND CHOIR 


Who is the angel that cometh? 
Life! 

Let us not question what he brings— 
Peace or strife. 

Under the shade of his mighty wings, 
One by one, 

Are his secrets told, 
One by one, 

Lit by the rays of each morning sun, 
Shall a new flower its petals unfold, 
With the mystery hid in its heart of gold, 

We will arise and go forth to greet him, 
Singing gladly with one accord, 

“Blessed is he that cometh 
In the name of the Lord.”’ 


Who is the angel that cometh? 
Pain! 
Let us arise and go forth to greet him; 
Not in vain ; 
Is the summons come for us to meet him; 
He will stay 
And darken our sun; 
He will stay 
A desolate night, a weary day 
Since in that shadow our work is done, 
And in that shadow our crowns are won, 
Let us say still, while his bitter chalice 
Slowly into our hearts is poured, 
“Blessed is he that cometh 
In the name of the Lord.’’ 


Who is the angel that cometh? 
Death! 
Do not shudder and do not fear; 
Hold your breath, 
For a kingly presence is drawing near. 
Cold and bright 
Is his flashing steel, 
Cold and bright. 
The smile that comes like a starry light 
To calm the terror and grief we feel; 

He comes to help and to save and to heal. 
Then let us, baring our hearts and kneeling, 
Sing, while we wait this angel’s sword, 
“Blessed is he that cometh 
In the name of the Lord.”’ 
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Consecration of Windofy, RABBI JOS. KRAUSKOPF, D.D. 


Text: ‘‘ Who shall dwellin thy tabernacle?”’ ‘‘He that walketh uprightly; who 
speaketh the truth in his heart; in whose eyes the wicked is despised.”” PSALM xv. 


In churches old and new, in countries far and near, artists 
hands immortalize the story of ancient seers or mediaeval 
saints, the story of those who founded the 
church or suffered martyrdom in the spread of it, 
or of those who in cave or desert or mountain 
solitude, far removed from their fellow-kind, spent their days 
in prayer, penance and mortification. In this House of God, 
we consecrate this morning the life and deeds of one whose 
name is not told in our Scriptures of old, nor in our martyr- 
ology of the Dark- and Middle-Ages, who spent his days in 
the midst of his fellowmen, and followed pursuits that are 
little akin to those of the church, whose people were not of 
our people, nor was his faith our faith. 

It is a new type of saintship that we consecrate to-day, a 
type that knows no national or racial or credal lines, a type 
Now gatatehip that is as broad as humanity, a type that is open 
looks to deed not to all men and all women, who live the godly 
creed. life, and do the godly deed, be their creed what 
it may be theirs even no set creed at all. Creed it regards as 
but mere form; deed alone is its test of the godly faith, and 
where it finds a mind free from narrowness, a heart rich in 
affection, a spirit resolute in the defense. of the wronged, a 
tongue fearless to speak the truth, even where truth-speaking 
is dangerous, a hand ready to strike a blow for justice and 
right, even though mighty tyrants and yet mightier armaments 
oppose,—there it finds the godly man. 

Such a man was John Hay, in whose memory we conse- 
crate yon window to-day. Inthe language of art it tells better 
than tongue can tell or pen can write the story 
that has won for him an everlasting place in the 
hearts and homes of Israel. The stern, yet digni- 
fied pose of the central figure of yon group, the attitude of 
noble defiance, the fire of the prophet’s soul gleaming from 
the eyes, the face burning with righteous indignation, the right 
hand keeping back the weaponed horde in eager pursuit of a 


Saints old 
and new. 


Such saint was 
John Hay. 
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downtrodden people, the other hand holding the charter of his 
right of protest, and extending in protection over refugees 
seeking our shores of freedom—these tell the story of a prophet 
of our day, of an emancipator and redeemer of the twentieth 
century, the story of John Hay, late Secretary of State. 

“‘Who shall dwell in thy tabernacle?’’ asks Holy Writ, 
and, answering, it says: ‘‘He that walketh uprightly; who 
speaketh the truth in his heart; in whose eyes 
the wicked is despised.’’ Such being the requi- 
sites for commemoration in the House of God, 
who has better deserved of that distinction than John Hay? 
What man walked more uprightly than he? Who, in a world 
of diplomatic deceit and cunning, loved the truth better than 
he? In whose eyes was the wicked more despised than in 
his? 

He it was who, backed by his no less honest and coura- 
geous chief, our beloved President, Theodore Roosevelt, in- 

_ fused a new conception of statesmanship into the 
councils of the nations. Men before him had, she ital ad 
time and again, introduced statecraft into religion; 
he introduced the teaching of religion into statecraft. When 
occasion required, he, the statesman, turned preacher, and 
thundered into the ears of emperors and kings: ‘‘’ Thou shalt 
not murder! ‘Thou shalt not steal! Thou shalt not bear false 
witness! ‘Thou shalt not covet! Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself!’’—texts and truths that had become quite obsolete 
in the council-chambers of the rulers of the earth. 

And his highest distinction lay in speaking when he needed 
not to speak, in defending those whom not to defend, whom 
even to outrage and abuse, had become the order 
of the day. What if Roumania violated her 

sacred Treaty pledge that guaranteed equal rights 
to the Jew? What if Russia massacred thousands of Jews, 
and lashed tens of thousands of others from their home and 
country, and denied to millions of others the barest human 
rights? Why needed he speak seeing that heads of mighty 
nations and of yet mightier denominations looked upon the 
outrage, and never lifted a finger in aid of the cruelly wronged, 
nor spoke a word in their defense. He spoke because others, 


Never a Saint 
holier than he. 


A Defender of the 
Oppressed. 
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whose duty it was to speak, refused to speak. He acted, 
because others in craven cowardice, or in base self-interest, or 
in callous indifference forgot their humanity. He recognized 
a higher law governing the nations of the earth than mere 
self-interest. He was brave because he was honest,.and he 
was honest because he had a heart and soul within him, 
because he was possessed by a sense of duty such as possessed 
our Colonial Fathers, such as inspired the immortal deeds of 
Washington, of Jefferson, of Lincoln. 

Together with yon window, we consecrate that higher 
type of statesmanship of which John Hay shall ever serve as 
His humanitarian Pattern and expounder. His humanitarian states- 
statesmanship manship has taken root, and, here and there, has 
Fablng rest: already borne blessed fruit. And the air is full 
of prophecy of larger development of the noble seed he planted 
among the nations of the earth. Other men will rise, and, 
building upon his foundations, will mount to yet higher plains, 
verifying Emerson’s teaching: 

“Heartily know 
When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive.” 

But, wherever else John Hay be forgot, within this Sanc- 
tuary ‘‘the gods’’ to be shall never eclipse the ‘‘half-god’’ that 
tig nomiory wilt 025 Years will pass and seasons will change, 
continue a decades will come and decades will go, but the 
blessing. memory of his noble life and illustrious deeds 
will here continue alive. ‘ 

Here his voice will be heard from generation to generation. 
From this hour, until this house, in the ages distant, shall 
crumble into ruins, yon window will be to all worshipping 
here in truth as one of the sacred objects of this Sanctuary. 
Parents will bring their children hither to consecrate their 
lives to blessed usefulness and to deeds of noble daring, by 
the story told on yonder window. ‘The wronged and oppressed, 
worshipping here, will, by looking upon yonder window, 
breathe in new hope for the ultimate reign of righteousness. 
The arrogant, the heartless, the avaricious, chancing hither, 
and learning the story it commemorates, will be taught anew 
that it is not by power or wealth that men conquer the distant 
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ages, that they who would live in the future, must, like John 
Hay, consecrate the present to doing justice, to loving mercy, 
to walking humbly before God. And from far and near, sons 
and daughters of Israel will gather here, and, by gazing on 
yonder eagle, the symbol of the United States, intertwined with 
the double triangle, the ancient symbol of Israel, they will 
realize more fully than ever their debt of gratitude to this 
blessed land of freedom, and will pledge anew their unswerving 
fealty to our country and our flag. 

With the prayer that the example of the righteous may 
continue as a blessing unto all the people of our land, and to 
the people of all the earth, let us rise, and, in memory of our 
consecrated dead, let us recite the Kaddish. 


Kaddish 


Authem—‘‘They That Sow in Tears Shall Reap in Joy.’’ 
Eaton Faning 

CHOIR 

When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, 

Then were we like unto them that dream. 

Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 

And our tongue with joy. 

Then said they among the nations, 

The Lord hath done great things for them. 

Yea, the Lord hath done great things for us, . 

Already whereof we rejoice. 

Turn our captivity, O Lord, 

As the rivers in the South. 

They that sow in tears 

Shall reap in joy. 

He that now goeth on his way weaping, 

And beareth forth good seed, 

Shall doubtless come again with joy, 

And bring his sheaves with him.—/salm CXXVT. 


Closing Prayer 

Closing Gym 

Beurdiction 

Yustlube—Festival Postlude . . . . . ma Seifert 
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Uuprecedented in the annals of religious history was the unveil- 
ing and consecration yesterday of the memorial window of the late 
Secretary of State, John Hay, at the Temple Keneseth Israel, marking 
as it did the first time that a body of Jews, as religionists, has ever 
done honor in a religious manner to a Christian. Unusual, also, was 
the fact that such prominent Christians, as Secretary of State Elihu 
Root and ex-Ambassador to Russia Andrew D. White should join 
with the most prominent Jew in America, Oscar S. Straus, the 
prospective new member of President Roosevelt’s Cabinet, in praising 
from the platform of a Jewish Synagogue, a statesman, who, though 
a Christian, was always the champion of the oppressed race.—Kecord. 

When the Reform Congregation of Keneseth Israel proposed this 
magnificent memorial it marked a new stage in the relations of the 
Jewish and Christian people, and the services yesterday cemented the 
feeling of brotherhood which has grown up between them in this as 
in no other land—wNorth American. 

The Temple was filled long before the services began. The entire 
congregation, the largest Hebrew’ congregation in the country, came 
to pay tribute to John Hay. -Before the Ark the platform was banked 
with palms, ferns and white chrysanthemums, while above the choir 
loft was festooned with greens.—Press. 

Crowded to the doors and the interior flooded with bright winter 
sunlight, the synagogue presented a brilliant but solemn spectacle as 
the congregation and invited guests sat listening to the tribute paid 
the memory of the great man they had gathered to honor for his 
great services to the Hebrew people in Russia and in this country, * 
* * * While every seat in the Temple was occupied, outside there 
was also a crowd of several hundred who were unable to gain admit- 
tance.—Inquirer. 

Remarkable as was the occasion, equally as remarkable were the 
speakers selected for the day. 

Elihu Root now fills the official position which cost John Hay his 
life to fill. 

Andrew D. White has spent the better part of his life in the 
service of his country, and many years of that time was spent in 
that darkened land where the Jewish people are suffering the bitterest 
persecution because of their faith. No man is better acquainted with 
the conditions which there prevail than he. 

Oscar S. Straus, himself a representative member of that race, 
is the first of his belief called to fill an official position in the family 
of the President of the United States—North American. 

Perfect stillness reigned over the vast auditorium when precisely 
at 10.30 o’clock Dr. Krauskopf, assisted by Rabbi Ladman and Rey. 
Mr. Armhold, escorted Secretary Root, Secretary Straus and Andrew 
D. White to their seats near the altar—Inquirer. 
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A reverent hush prevailed over the assemblage of 2,000 persons 
when, following the address by Secretary of State Elihu Root, a 
large flag was slowly withdrawn from a window in the southern part 
of the temple, and the golden morning sun shone through a wonderful 
scene on the colored panes. 

A prophetic figure—a man tall and commanding, with stern, flash- 
ing eyes, stood upon a mountain path. With upraised hand he held 
back a swarming mob who menaced with brandished swords a man 
and woman kneeling at his feet—the mob, the persecutors of Israel! in 
Rusia and Roumania; the kneeling figures, the man with hopeless 
closed eyes and the mother with her babe, beseeching aid—the Jews 
who were oppressed and mistreated in the foreign land.—Press. 

Seated in the vast audience, which filled every seat in the great 
temple, were members of the immediate family of the man whose 
services had brought about this occasion. Mrs. Payne Whitney and 
Mrs. James W. Wadsworth, of New York, daughters of the great 
statesman, and Arthur Hay, of Washington, a nephew, occupied seats 
in the front of the temple. 

Accompanying them were Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Mather, of Cleve- 
land, a sister and brother-in-law of Mrs. Hay. Mrs. Hay, who has been 
ill in Washington for some weeks, was unable to be present. Other no- 
ables were the wife of Hon. Oscar S. Straus, wife and daughter of Hon. 
Andrew D. White; Dr. S. Weir Mitchell; the Hon. George D. Mc- 
Creary and wife; Mr. and Mrs. George F. Baer; Mr. C. C. Harrison, 
Jr.; Mr. Max Schoenfeld, of Rorschach, Switzerland; Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Kuhn, of New York, and a large number of others—Public 
Ledger. 
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Sunday Discourses by Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, D. D. 


SERIES 1. 


The Need of the Hour. 
The Theology of the Future. 


. The Feast and the Fast. 
. Mind and Belief. 
. The Conquest of Evil. 


Be Right To-day Though Wrong Yesterday 
Orthodoxy 


. TheThreeFoes of Judaism] Conservatism 


Reform 


. Judaism and Unitarianism. 


The Feast of Esther. 
SERIES II, 


. Whence, Whither amd Why? 


The Voice of the People. 


. Uncharitable Charity. 


Wife and Mother. 
Husband and Father. 
Origin and Descent. 
The People of the Book. 


. Future Reward and Punishment, 
. The Ideal Commonwealth. 


The Puritanic Sabbath. 
EPOCHS IN JUDAISM: 


. I. The Mosaic Age. 

. II The Prophetic Age. 

. III The Messianic Age. 
. IV. The Rabbinical Age. 


SERIES Ill. 


“ Eppur si Muove”’ (And yet she moves), 
Jew Against Jew. 


. Possibilities of Youth, 

. Possibilities of Age. 

. Art as an Educator, 

. A Child’s Prayer. 

. Nurseries of Crime. 

. The Jew asa Patriot. 

. Are We Better than the Heathen? 

. Business Integrity. 

. How Molehills into Mountains Grow. 
. How Mountains into Molehills Dwindle, 
. What Love Joins—No Court Sunders. 
. Religion in the Laboratory. 


1887—1888, 


12 

Xa 
14. 
15. 


16, 
17 

18, 
ly. 
20. 


* Who is Responsible 4 


Judaism and the EKthical Culture Society. 

The Chosen People. 

The Hebrew and tae Atheist. 

An Error of Highteen Hundred Years 
Corrected, 

Passover and Easter. 

The State. 

The Church, 

The American and his Holidays. 

The Saturday and the Sunday-Sabbath. 


1888—1889. 


15. 
16. 
17; 
18. 


15. 
16. 


EPocus IN JUDAISM CONTINUED + 
V. The Kabbalistic Age. 
VI. The Mendelssohnian Age. 
VII. The Present Age. 
Ashes to Ashes or Earth to Harth, 


. Sanitary Science, 

. Does Prohibition Prohibit ? 

. Intermarriage. 

. Convert your own—Let Jews alone. 


The 25th Anniversary of the Cornerstone- 
Laying of Temple Keneseth Israel. 


. Abused Benefactors. 

. A Benefactor Honored.fRey. Dr I M. Wise) 
. The Real Saving Trinity. 

. The Removal of the Leaven. 

. Deed through Creed. 


1889—13890. 


Myths in the Old Testament. 
Myths inthe New Testament. 


. Living for Others. 
. Heredity. 
. Is this a Christian Nation? 


Purim and Lent. 


. The Tyranny of Fashion, 
. Religious 


Unbelievers and Irreligious 
Believers. 


. War Against War. 

. Martyr’s Day. 

. Native against Foreigner, 

. Ancient and Modern Saints, 
. Shifting but not Drifting, 


SERIES IV. 


Westward—Not Eastward. 
The Force in Nature—God. 
Gain from Pain. 

Pain from Gain. 

The Law of Environment. 
American Apathy, 

Russia aud her Jews. 
Among the Immortals, 


. After Death—What? 


Before Death—What? 


Jewish Converts, Perverts and Dissenters: 


I 
12, 
13. 
14. 


I. True and False Converts. 

Il. Jesus—a Jew, and not a Christian. 
III. Paul—The Jew and the Gentile. 
IV. Forced Converts. 


SERIES V., ° 


Theologies many—Religion one. 
Who wrote the Pentateuch ? 
Shylock—the unhistoric Jew. 
Nathan, the Wise—the historic Jew. 


. Darkness before the Dawn. 


On the Threshold. 


. Illusion—(Dreams, Visions, etc.) 


Delusion. (Hypnotism, Faith-Cure, etc.) 
Hallucination. (Ghosts, Spiritualism, etc.) 


. Jesus in the Synagogue. 


To-Day better than Yesterday. 
Wanted—A Rational Religious School. 
Civilization’s Debt to Woman. 


. Civilization’s Duty to Woman. 


““There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends” 


1890—1891. 


15, 
16. 


17. 
15, 


7. 


Vv. Allured Perverts, 

VI. Spinoza—Not a Convert nora Pervert. 

VII. Brilliant Women—Ignoble Perverts 

VIII. Borne and Heine—Perverts through 
Christian Intolerance, 7 


. IX. Isaac Disraeli— A Pervert through 


Jewish Intolerance. 


. X. Benj. Disraeli—A Conveit, yet a Jew. 


XI. ‘he Blank Leaf between the Old and 
the New Testament, 
Love as a Corrector. 


. Eyes they have, and see not. 


Ears they have, and hear not. : 
Tongues they have, and speak not. 
The Morning Devus, 


1891—1892. 


. Justice—Not Charity. 
. A Personal Interest Society. 


Glint-Lights on the Ten Commandments, 


. I. Ancient and Modern Idolatry. 

. II. The Law of Retribution, 

. III. Reverence to whom Reverencebelongs 
. IV. Through Labor to Rest. 

. V. Children’s Rights and Parents’ Wrongs 
. VI. Slay the Sin, but not the Sinner. 

4. VII. The Sanctity of the Home. 


VIII. The Noblest Title:‘‘An Honest Man.” 
IX. The Highest Fame: A ‘‘Good Name,” 
X. A Plea for Noble Ambition, 


2 
28. The Old in the New and The New in the Old 
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SERIES VI. 


Israe\’s Debt to the New World. 

Past and Present Purpose of the Chui.ch, 
Ernest Rena. 

From Doubt to Trust. 

Sinai and Olympus. 

One te Sow, Another to Reap. 

Brethren at Strife. 

Jew Responsible for Few. 

Did Isaiah prophesy Jesus? 

Did the other prophets prophesy fesus? 
Model Dwellings for the Poor, 

Under the Lash. 

The Lost Chord. 


SERIES VII. 1893—1894. 


Religions Die—Religion Lives. 
Orphan Yomes—or Orphans in Homes, 
The Last Rose of Summer. 

Social and Religious Barriers. 
Comfort ye, Comfort ye, my people. 
Debt to Ancestry—Duty to Posterity. 
onl Jew. 

A ther’s Love. 

A Father’s Love. 

A Wife’s Love. 

A Husband’s Love. 

A Sister's and a Brother’s Love. 

A Child’s Love. 


.Martyr’s Day:—Through Bars to Stars. 


Eye for Eye or Turning the Other Cheek. 
Summer Keligion. 


SERIES IX. 1895—1896. 


Ethics or Religion? 
Faith with Reason. 

Wherein Israel has Failed. 

Wherein Christians have Failed. 

How Both Might Succeed Together’ 
The Place of Prayer in the Service. 
The Place of Music in the Service. 
‘The Place of Ceremony in the Service. 
No Light but has its Shadow. 
Tolstoi, The Apostle ot Russia. 
Jewish Theology—Rev. Dr. Silverman, 
Jewish Ethics—Rev. Dr. Silverman. 
Chains Broken—But not yet off. 
Ihe National Council of Jewish Women. 
The Three Theological Dogmas of Juda- 
. ism—Rey. Dr. I, M. Wise. 


SERIES XI. 1897—1898. 


A wise Question is the Half of Knowledge 
Good to be Great—Great to be Good. 
“Woe, ifall men speak well of you.” 
“Who is God, that Ishould hear Him?” 
Noble Impulses are Speechless Prophets. 
(A discussion of the Zionistic Question.) 
Laid to Rest. : 

How to Mourn and Remember our Dead, 
Condemned Unheard—the Dreyfus Case, 
The Martyr-Race. 

“Mordecai Sitting in the King’s Gate.” 
Beating Plowshares into Swords. 

“Far from the Madding Crowd.”’ 

“‘*A Time of War, and a Time of Peace.” 


SERIES XIII. 1899—1900. 


“The Choir Invisible.”’ 

The Tragedy of the Jew. 

Ancient Ideals and their Ruins. 

The Passion Play at Polna. 

Chanukah Lightsand the Christmas Tree 
The Willand the Way. 


Society and Its Morals, 
I.—Individual Morality. 
II.—Domestic Morality. 
III.—Social Morality. 
IV.—Sectarian Morality. 
V.—National Morality. 
VI.—Racial Morality. 


VII.—International Morality. 
Teaanr BF Wica__A Rramaerial Teihwta 


1892—1893. 


14. Sabbath for Man—Not Man for Sabbath, 
15. Give While You Live. 

16, The Bubble of Gtorv, 

17, Compulsory Schooi-Attendance. 
18. Too Late. 

19. A Plea for Home Rule in Ireiand, 
20, Too Soon. 

21. Ahlwardt and Bismark. 

22, To-day. 

23. A Lsyman’s Sermon to Preachers. 
24, The Red, White and Blue. 

25. B'essed are the Peacemakers. 

28, Ethics and Aesthetics. 


SERIES Vili, 1894—1895. 


a. My Creed. 
‘ How Not to Help the Poor. 
. The Stage asa Pulpit. 

8. The Pulpit as a Stage. 

Io, Religion inthe Public Schools, 
12, ‘Hope Deferred Maketh the Heart Sick” 
14. ‘‘Physician, Heal Thyself.” 

16. Post Mortem Praise. 

18, The Better For Our Enemies. 
20, The Worse For Our Friends, 
22, Nearer my God to Thee. 
24. Vicious Virtues. 
26. Israel’s Faith is Israel’s Fate(Martyrs’Day 
28. The Israelite as a Husbandman. 

30. Peaceon Earth,and Good Will toward Man 
31. Arms Against a Sea of Troubles. 


SERIES X. 1896—1897. 


2, The Guard Neither Dies Nor Surrenders. 
4. Thy People shall be my People. 
6. Whoso tilleth his land shall have bread. 
8. The Mote and the Beam. 
Io, What has been—shall be again, 
12, The People without a Country. 
13. Usesand Abuses ofthe Pulpit. 
15. Usesand Abuses ofthe Press. 
17, Usesand Abuses of the Novel. 
Uses & Abuses ofthe Stage, (Series 8, No, 6} 
19. Woman against Woman. 
21. The Best Preacher—the Heart. 
23. The Best Teacher—Time. 
25. The Best Book—the World. 
27. The Best Friend—God. 
28. Ten Seasons of Sunday Lectures. 


SERIES XII. 1898—1899. 


2. What is Truth? 

4. The Gospel of Joy. 

6. The Gospel of Sorrow. 

8. The Gospel of Good-Will, 

io. The Sunset of Life. 

12. Old Memories and New Hopes. 
14. The Sunday-Sabbath. 

16. ‘‘Lest we Forget—Lest we Forget,” 

18. Ninetieth Birthday of Lincoln and Darwin 
20, The Voice that Calleth in the Wilderness 
21. ‘‘ Turning Parents and Children Toward 

Each Other,” 

24. Istael-Weak, And Yet Strong-(Joel iv, 10) 
26. Cyranode Bergerac—The Story of the Jew 
28. Responsibility of the Rich. 


. SERIES XIV. 1900—1901. 


2. From Better to Best. 

4. Tolstoi Excommunicated, 

6. Our Wrongs to our Little Ones. 
8. ‘We Jews.” 


The Wail of the Modern Ghetto. 
ro. I. The Diagnosis. 
12. II. A Remedy. 


A Rabbi's Impressions of the Oberammergau 

Passion Play. 

IS. I. Introductory. 

17. II. Inthe Forenoon. 

19. III. In the Forenoon (Continued), 

21. IV. In the Atternoon. 

23. V. The End. 

24. VI. The Summary, 

25. A lime to Keep Silence, anda Time to Speak. 

26, ‘‘God’s First Temples.” 
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SERIES XV. 


Preacher or Teacher? 


z. Not What Man Has But What Man Is, 
gy Solomon: His Glory and His Shame. 


4. 


5. 


Old Truths in New Books. 


I.—The Reign of Conscience, based on 
‘Herod, a Tragedy,” by Stephen 
Phillips. 

II.—The Reign of Reason, based on ‘'The 
Reign of Law,’’ by JamesLaneAllen 


6. III.—The Reign of Liberty, based on 


‘Electra,’ a Drama, by Benito Pérez 
Galdés. 


qe IV.—The Reign of Right, based on “‘ Res- 


9. 


urrection,” by Count Leo Tolstoy 
V.—The Reign of Woman, based en 
James M. Ludlow’s ‘* Deborah, A Tale 
of the Times of Judas Maccabaeus,’’ 


VI.—The Reign of the Soil, based on ‘‘Back 


to the Soil,”’ by Bradley Gilman. 


xo. VII.—The Reign of Love, based on ‘*‘ The 


Love Lettersof Bismarck.” ¢ 


a. VIII.—The Reign of Religion, based on 


i. 


. 


‘Casting of Nets,” by Richard Bagot. 


SERIES XVI. 


A Wreath upon the Grave of Emile Zola. 
Secretary Hay and the Roumanian Jews, 
“*Lo, the Dreamer Cometh !”’ 
The Hepe of Immortality. 
—‘‘Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore.’” 
II —Quoth the Reason ‘‘ Evermore.” 
The Seven Deadly Sins. 
Introductory :—The Cause of Sin. 
I.—Selfishness, 
II.—Avarice. 


III.—Envy. 
IV.—Anger, 
V.—Pride. 
VI.—In fidelity, 
VIi.—Excess. 


SERIES XVIl. 


The Demands of the Age on the Church. 
The Higher and the Lower Pleasures. 
Is God or Man Unjust? 
Canst Thou by Searching Find Out God? 
“Mary of Magdala.”’ 
““The Battle Net to the Strong.” 
A Backward Look. 
The Problem of the Ghetto. 
I —Not Congestion but Colonization. 


II.—No Morality Without Spirituality. 


What Shall Our Children Read? 
What Shall Our Children Believe? 
The Russo Japanese War, 


SERIES XVIII. 


The Simple Life. 

Remember the Week-day to Keepit Holy 
“Turn Not Back.’’—I. 

“Turn Not Back.’’—II. 

Kindle the Hanukkah Lights, 
Zionism as a Cure of Anti-Semitism. 
If I Were a Christian. 

Complaints and Remedies, 
Parsifal—the Triumph of Innocence. 
Amfortas—the Torment of Guilt. 
“Still Throbs the Heart.” 
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1901—1902. ve 

The Seven Ages of Man. q 
12, Life—A Farce, Melodrama, or Tragedy - 
13. I.—Childhood—Seed-time, 
14. II.—Boyhood & Girlhood—School-days _ 
15. III.— Youth— The Age of Love ana 


Matrimony. y 
16. —The Age of Love and Matrimony, 
—Continued. 
17. —The Age of Love und Matrimony 
— Concluded, 
18. IV.—Manhood—The Age of Labor. 
19. —The Age of Labor.—Continued. 


20. V.—Maturity—The Age of Harvest. 

21. VI.—Decline—The Age of Beneficence, 
22, VII.—Death—The Age of Rest. 

23.) The Aftermath.-Summary and Conclusion 


24. Charity ‘‘ Uncovers”? a Multitude of Sins 
25. ‘* Still Achieving, Still Pursuing.” 


1902—1903, 


The Cardinal Virtues. 


14. Introductory—Perverted Morals, 

15. Introductory II.—The Meaning of wate 

16. I.—Life-Wisdom. ; 

17, II.—Self-Control. , 
18, —Self-Control.— Continued, ‘ 
19. III.—Courage. 

21. IV.—Justice. 


23. Our Debt and Duty to Dr. Wise. 
24 the Two Redeemers, 


1903—1904. 
Some Isms of 'To-Day. 


17. I.—Egoism, 
18, II.—Altruism. 
19. III.—Pessimism. 
20, IV.—Optimism. 
21. V.—Realism, 
23.  VI.—Idealism. 
24. \VII.—Dowieism. 
25. VIII.—Mysticism. ay oe; 
26. IX.—Trade-Unionism. ‘ 


1994—1905. 


12. Does Religion Pay? 

13. ‘‘ Made Wise Through Pity.”’ 
14. Lincoln—an Inspiration, a a 
16. I —Israel—a Nation, Raceor People? kd 
17, II.—Israel—a Nation, Race or People? 
19. Religious Training in the Home. 
21. I,—The Jew Militant. 

22, II.—The Jew Militant. 

23. The Seder Evening, 

24. Pharaoh and the Czar, 

25. Some Questions in Morals. 
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Fashionable Crowds Every Morning, Afternoon and MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY NIGHTS : 
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Week beginning Dec. {7th, 
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COLUMBIA AVENUE TRUST co. 


COR. BROAD ST. AND COLUMBIA AVE. 
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Surplus $200,000. 
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JOHN K. CUMING, Pres. 


John K, Cuming 


Safe Deposit’ Boxes for rent in vaults from $3.00 per year and upwards. 
Valuable Packages received for safe keeping. 
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Trusts Executed and Titles Insured, 

Open for business from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

Monday and Thursday Evening from 6 to 8. 


OFFICERS 
SYL. A. LEITH, Vice-Pres. 
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John Middleton Jesiah B. Seybert 
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CRANE ICE CREAM CO. 


have stood the TEST of the Pure Food Law, the requirements of which 
having always been observed and will continue to be. 


Store and Tea Room, 1331 Chestnut Street 


Carpets Cleaned on the Floor 


NO MUSS NOFUSS NO DUST 


Sanitary Dust Removing Company 
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: Sixteenth and Chestnut Sts. 
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R. D. Hatch, Pres. 


E, D. Mendci!, Sec’y & Mgr, 


ELEVATOR, FIRE, LIFE, 
ACCIDENT, BOILER,; 
EMPLOYERS LIABILITY, 
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INSURANCE. 


BELL—PHONE—KEYSTONE 


HECHT & co. 


Insurance, 
403 WALNUT ST. 


The Insurance Business of the late : 
Samiuel Hecht is continued. under 
the name of HECHT & CO,, at his 'E 
old office, No. 403 Walnut Street, ee 
Philadelphia, where it will receive 
prompt and reliable attention by the 
old established firm of Dushax & Co. 
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GARRICK THEATRE 
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TWO WEEKS _ 
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THE STORY OF THE : 
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Jobbing Promptly ‘Attended to CHAS. M. LA A M ‘ 


LAM BUILDING C 
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SERIES I. 1887—1888. 


_ 14. The Hebrew and the Atheist. 
_ 16. Passover and Easter. 

18. Who is Responsible (The State). 

20. The Suturday and Sunday Sabbath. - 


SERIES II. 1888—1889. 


“Ay 9. The Ideal Commonwealth. 
10. The Puritanic Sabbath. 
13. The Messianic Age. 
AH 23. The eae oresty of Corner Stone 
(3) oe 
2 25. A Benefactor Honored (Rev. Dr. Wise). 
id 27. The Removal of the Leaven. 
28. Deed Through Creed. 


SERIES III. 


6 A Child’s Prayer. 

9. Are We Better than the Heathen? 
16. Myths in the New Testament. 

: 20. Purim and Lent 

be . 23. War Against War. 

24. Martyr’s Day. 

26. Ancient and Modern Saints. 


SERIES IV. 1890—18o91. 


. Westward—Not Eastward. 
. The Force in Nature—God. 
. The Law of Environment, 
Bevamin Disrael!. 

. Love as a Corrector. 


SERIES V. 1891—1892. 


. Theologies Many—Rellgion One. 
. Shylock—The Unhistoric Jew. 
. Darkness Before Dawn. 
On the Threshold. 
8. Delusion. 
. Wanted—A Rational Religious Schoel. 
14. Civilization’s Duty to Woman. 
. Justice, Not Charity. 
. A Personal Interest Soctety. 
. Ancient and Modern Idolatry. 
The Law of Retribution. 
. Reverence to Whom Reverence Be- 
longs. 
. Through Labor to Rest. 
. Children’s Rights and 
: Wrongs. 
. Slay the Sin, but Not the Sinner. 
. The Sanctity of the Home, 
. The Noblest Title: ‘‘An Honest Man.” 
6. The Highest Fame: ‘‘A Good Name.”’ 
. A Plea for Noble Ambition. 


SERIES VI. 1892—1893. 


1. Israel’s Debt to the New World. 
‘2. Past and Present Purpose of the 
Church. 
3. Ernest Renon. 
'4, From Doubt to Trust. 
§. Sinai and Olympus. 
'6.One to Sow, Another to Reap. 
7. Brethren at Strife. 
8. Jew Responsible for Jew. 
Did the Other Prophets 
Jesus? 
. Model Dwellings for the Poor. 
12. Under the Lash. 
3. The Lost Chord. 
. Sabbath for Man, 
Eicon. path. 
, Give While You Live. 
. The Bubble of Glory. 
7. Compulsory School Attendance, 
A Plea for Home Rule tn Ireland. 
. To-day. 
_ The Red, White and Blue. 


SERIES VII. 1893—1894. 


1. Religions Die—Religion L'~es. 

1. Social and Religious Barrivrs. 

Debt to Ancestry—Duty to Posterity. 
A Father's Love. 

A Sister's and Brother's Love. 


1889—1890. 


Parents’ 


Prophecy 


Not Man for Sat- 


lowing Lectures of Rabbi Jos. Krauskopi, D. DB. 
be had on receipt of price._Sc. per copy—from 
Oscar Kionower, 1435 Euclid Ave., Phila., Pa. 


SERIES VIII. 1894—1895. 
. My Creed. 


a 

4. How Not to Help the Poor. 

§. The Stage as a Pulpit. 

8. The Pulpit as a Stage. 

10. Religion in the Public Schools, 

12. ‘Hope Deferred Maketh the Heart 
Sick.’’ 

16. Post Mortem Praise. 

18. The Better for Our Enemies. 

20. The Worse for Our Friends. 

28. The Israelite as a Husbandman, 

31. Arms Against a Sea of Troubles. 


SERIES IX. 1895—1896. 


2. Ethics or Religion? 

8. Faith With Reason. 

6. Wherein Israel has Falled. 

1. The Place of Prayer in the Service. 

3. The Place of Music in the Service. 

5. The Place of Ceremony in the Service. 


SERIES X. 1896—1897. 


2. The Guard Neither Dies nor Surrenders, 

4. Thy People Shall be My People. 

6. Whoso Tilleth His Soil Shall 
Bread. 

8. The Mote and the Beam. 

10. What Has Been Shall be Again. 

12. The People Without a Country. 

13. Uses and Abuses of the Pulpit. 

15. Uses and Abuses of the Press, 

17. Uses and Abuses of the Novel. 

21. The Best Preacher—The Heart. 

23. The Best Teacher—Time. 

25. The Best Book—The World. 

27. The Best Friend—God. 

28. Ten Seasons of Sunday Lectures. 


SERIES XI. 1897—1808. 


1. A Wise Question is the Half of Knowl- 
edge. 

s Woe, if All Men Speak Well of You. 

5. Good to be Great, Great to be Good. 

7. Who 1s God that I Should Hear Him? 

9. Noble Impulses are Speechless Prophets. 

8. The Martyr Race. 


SERIES XII. 


4. The Gospel of Joy. 

6. The Gospel of Sorrow. 

10. The Sunset of Life. 

12, Old Memories and New Hopes. 

18. 90th Birthday of Lincoln and Darwin. 

20. The Voice that Calleth In the Wilder- 
ness. 

21. Turning Parent and Child Toward Each 
Other. 

24, Israel Weak, 

26. Cyrano de Bergerac, 


Have 


1898—1899. 


and Yet Strong. 
the Story of the 


Jew. 
28. Responsibility of the Rich. 


SERIES XIII. 1899—1900. 


1. ‘The Choir Invisible.” 

9. Chanukah Lights and 
Tree, 

12. The Will and the Way. 

14. Individual Morality. 

16. Domestic Morality. 

18. Social Morality. 

20. Sectarilan Morality. 

26. International Morality. 

28. Isaac M. Wise—A Memorial Tribute. 


SERIES XIV. 1900—1901. 


2. From Better to Best. 

6. Our Wrongs to Our Little Ones. 
&’. ‘*We Jews.” 

16. The Diagnosis. 

12. A Remedy. 

25. A Time to Keep Silence. 

26 “God's First Temples.’’ 

27) [env Drenk 


the Christmas 


1 


7. The Reign of Right. 


9 


10. The Reign of Love. 
ll. The Reign of Religion. 


14 
15 


18 


21. Decline—the Age of Beneficence. 
22. Death—the Age of Rest. 


23 


25. 
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SERIES XV. 1901—1902. SERIES XVII. 1903—1904. 
. The Demands of the Age on the Church 
- Preacher or Teacher? . The Higher and Lower Pleasures. 
. Is God or Man Unjust? 
. Canst Thou by Searching Find God? 
. ‘Mary of Magdala.’’ 
. The Battle Not to the Strong.’’ 
. A Backward Look. 
. Not Congestion but Colonization. 
- No Morality Without Spirituality. 


1 

2 
. The Reign of the Soil. : 
5 
6 
10 
i 
12 
14. What Shall Our Children Read? 
15 
16 
a7 
18 
19 
20 


. Boyhood and Girlhood—School Days. 

. Youth—the Age of Love and Matri- 
mony. 

., Manhood—the Age of Labor. 


. What Shall Our Children Believe. 
. The Aftermath, Summary and Conclu- : brat bes Japanese War. 
. Altruism. 
. Pessimism. 
. Optimism. 
21. Realism. 


SERIES XVI. _ 1902—1903. 23. Idealism. 


24. Dowieism. 


sion. 
“Still Achieving, Still Pursuing.’’ 


1, A Wreath Upon the Grave of Emile 26. Trade—Unionism. 
Zola. 
2. Secretary Hay and the Roumanian SERIES XVIII. 1904—1905. 
Jews. 3. ‘‘Turn Not Back.’’ 
3. ‘‘Lo, the Dreamer Cometh.”’ 5. Kindle the Hanukkah Lights. 
4. Quoth the Raven ‘‘Nevermore ”’ 6. Zionism as a Cure of Anti-Semitism. 
5. Quoth the Reason ‘‘Evermore.’’ 8. Complaints and Remedies. 
6. The Cause of Sin. 9. Parsifal, the Triumph of Innocence. 
7. Selfishness. 10. Amfortas, the Torment of Guilt. 
8. Avarice. 7 ll. ‘‘Still Throbs the Heart.’’ 
9. Envy. ? 12. Does Religion Pay? 
10. Anger. 13. Made Wise Through Pity. 
12. Infidelity. 14. Lincoln, an Inspiration. 
15. Meaning of Virtue. 16. Israel, a Nation, Race or People? 
16. Life—Wisdom. 17. Israel, a Nation, Race or People? If. 
17. Self-Control. 19. Religious Training in the Home. 
18 Self-Control Continued. 21. The Jew Militant. 
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Events of more than usual interest attracted our attention 
during the past week. Congress opened in Washington. The 
President’s Message, a magnificent document, as tget supaeis 
all his Messages have been, was presented to the service still the 
people. In this city, the season of grand opera *So'bing theme. 
opened in a blaze of glory. Yet, not even these events, sig- 
nificant and absorbing as they were, have succeeded in crowd- 
ing into the background the memory of the event that took 
place in this House of Worship, a week ago to-day. The 
unveiling and consecration of the John Hay Memorial Window 
of last Sunday has been the regnant theme of interest with the 
more than two thousand people who witnessed the ceremony, 
with the tens of thousands. of people who read the elaborate 
accounts of it in our local papers, with tens of thousands of 
people throughout the land, to whom the associated press gave 
full descriptions of all that took place here a week ago. There 
seems to be but one opinion among those who were of the 
congregation which worshipped here last Sunday, that never 
before was witnessed, within church or synagogue, a service 
so impressive, so inspiring as that of a week ago; and, judging 
from the letters received from far and near, and from editorial 
comments in leading newspapers, the opinion seems unanimous 
throughout the land that never before was a tribute of honor 
shown such as we showed, a tribute that was as deserved by 
him to whom it was shown, as it was creditable to them who 
showed it. 

As to ourselves, who were present at the service, many 
causes might be assigned for the extraordinary state of 
enthusiasm in which we have found ourselves, f, station due to 
since last Sunday. The magnificent audience, consciousness of 
the largest of the many large congregations that “WY “"* 
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are recorded in the history of Keneseth Israel, the deeply im- 
pressive service, the inspiring music, the solemn ceremony 
of the unveiling and consecration of the memorial window, 
the many prominent personages in the audience, the distin- 
guished speakers on the pulpit platform, one of them the 
Secretary of State, the other: Minister of Commerce and Labor, 
the other: former Ambassador to Russia and Germany, the 
beautiful sentiments to which they gave utterance*—these 
would ordinarily be quite sufficient to account for our exalted 
state of feeling. But, in the present instance, they do not 
account for all of it. ‘There is a deeper source from which 
our feelings of exaltation rise, from a consciousness of having 
discharged a sacred duty, from a sense of profound satisfaction 
in having reared a memorial in honor of one whose noble 
service in the cause of justice and right has earned for him a 
place among the immortals of our land. 

There have been those who have spoken of our memorial 
as an inspiration. We regard it.as nothing more than a dis- 

- charge of sacred duty, and it is our conviction 
Our act of grati- ‘ Pade . 
tude regarded by that the exaltation of spirit and the joyfulness 
some an actof of heart which have ensued from it, are what we 
inspiration. ; 4 . 5 5 
all might frequently enjoy, in kind if not always 
in degree, if we would oftener remember to discharge the 
duties we owe to those deserving of our gratitude. 

It is not strange that an act of grateful remembrance of 
noble service rendered should be regarded an inspiration, for, 
remembering benefits received has with many 
become a lost art. And one is at a loss what he 
should rather do, whether he should condemn 
their inappreciation or pity them for the happiness of whee 
they deprive themselves. 

We have for some time felt the need of some new beati- 
tudes, some that might cover certain lines of thought and 

action that have been left unprovided for by the 
ade ial justly celebrated beatitudes of the Rabbis of old, 

some that, when remembered and followed, 
might lessen the miseries, and materially add to the happiness, 
of life. And the first of these, we believe, ought to read: 
Blessed be they that Remember. 


* See Sunday Lectures, Series XX, No. 5. 


Gratitude with 
many a lost art. 
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Yea, blessed would they be who would put memory to its 
noblest uses. ‘There are people who devote much time and 
care to the development of the power of memory, E 

Grave Much unhappiness 
and some there are who perform prodigious feats quetonon-remem- 
of memory, and yet, neither happiness nor bless- >rance of source 
fs é 5 ‘ of happiness. 
ing is theirs. The reason is the memory they 
develop has for its goal increase of knowledge or of gain, or 
both, and not increase of happiness. ‘There are those who 
know the contents of a thousand books, in a dozen different 
tongues, and yet cannot read a page of the human heart. 
There are those whose memory never fails them in solving the 
most intricate of national or municipal problems, and yet 
cannot solve the simplest of domestic problems, on the solution 
of which the happiness of the whole household depends. 
There are those who remember the prices of wares, the margins 
of profits, and yet do not know how to convert prices and 
profits into happiness. ‘There are those who remember the 
names and dates of no end of kings and heroes and discoverers 
and inventors, ancient and modern, foreign and native, and 
yet do not remember their one-time closest friend, whose 
services and sacrifices made possible their advancement. ‘There 
are those who know the art of building up vast enterprises, of 
mounting to lofty positions, of acquiring great fortunes, and 
yet do not remember the commonest teaching of all the Scrip- 
tures and all the histories and all the literatures of the world, 
the teaching that true happiness has its abiding place in the 
consciousness of duty done, in the pure heart, in the contented 
spirit, in the peaceful home, in deeds of kindliness, in words 
of appreciation, in sentiments of gratitude toward those who 
have deserved being loved and cherished and remembered. 

There is, for instance, much complaint over our bad 
citizenship. We are accused of a lack of appreciation of 
the priceless blessings we enjoy in this land of 

f aie Re ; Bad citizenship 
liberty, of voluntary submission to corruptions quetonon-remem- 
and tyrannies of all sorts. Exaggerated as these brance of origin of 
, P r our Government. 
complaints may be, there is not one who, being 
acquainted with present-day conditions, will deny that there 
is considerable truth in these charges, not one who, being a 
student of our history, but will admit that things are as they 
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are because we no longer remember why and how our nation 
came to be founded, what sufferings the Pilgrim Fathers en- 
dured in the founding of it, what sacred legacies they be- 
queathed unto us, what sacred obligations we take upon 
ourselves, before God and all the world, when we assume the 
title of American citizen. Yea, blessed would our country be, 
if we all would but remember. 
There is, to cite another instance, much complaint over 
our lack of reverence. We are charged with having little 
regard for the past, little reverence for the mem- 
Want of reverence 2 : 
duetonon-remem- Ory Of those who sowed in tears that we might 
ee een) reap in joy It is thrown up to us that we have 
neither an All Saints’ Day nor an All Benefactor’s 
Day in our calendar, that self-esteem occupies so much of our 
mind that little room is left there for the esteem of others. 
Think of these charges what we may, a truth it is that we are 
not given overmuch to hero-worship, or to rearing monuments 
to those whose daring thought and heroic deed broadened our 
mental and moral horizon or broke the shackles from off our 
feet. Beyond a Washington’s Day or Lincoln’s Day, we have 
no other day on which to show reverence to the Makers and 
Saviors of our Nation, and the pittance of attention that even 
these receive at our hand is the best proof of our need of such 
a beatitude as Blessed are they that Remember, happy they 
who cherish the memory of their heroes and masters, so that, 
lifted by them to higher ideals, their own lives may gradually 
become loftier in purpose and more blessed in achievement. 
But, it is not toward past benefactors alone that we show 
ourselves deficient in appreciation. The living often receive 
no better recognition. Notwithstanding all that 
piper ea the past has taught us of the hideousness of in- 
gratitude, it is still our besetting sin; notwith- 
standing all that past experience has transmitted to us of the 
happiness that a word of appreciation, of encouragement 
might conjure into life, we fail to remember what we have 
been taught, and, in forgetting it, rob ourselves of no end of 
happiness. 
And worse still, by repaying with ingratitude those who 
have deserved well of us, we rob the world of no end of bless- 
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ings. For nothing so discourages doing good 
than seeing those treated ill who have done only 
good. One ingrate may stifle in a hundred hearts 
every seed of kindliness. One Goneril or Tito may make a 
thousand men and women lose every faith in the wisdom of 
doing good to our fellowmen. You recall the story that 
Shakespeare tells of Lord Timon of Athens, of him who had 
lavished his princely fortune upon his friends, but who, when 
fortune deserted him, found himself deserted also by his 
friends. You remember his losing all faith in human nature, 
his fleeing the world, his casting his lot with the beasts of the 
forest, his stripping himself naked, that he might no longer 
retain even the semblance of a man, so intensely bitter had 
grown his hatred of mankind. It is an exaggerated account 
that Shakespeare gives us of the consequences of not remem- 
bering benefits received, but he avails himself of exaggeration, 
as dramatists and orators and artists are frequently obliged to 
do, to bring home all the stronger the horribleness of the sin 
against which he wishes to create the bitterest hatred. We 
are deeply incensed as we read of the ingratitude shown to a 
king Lear, by his own daughters, to a Baldassare, by one who 
had been reared and loved as an own son, to a Timon by them 
whom he had deemed his closest friends. But that sin has by 
no means become a lost art. 

It is true, in the world in which we move, cases such as 
these are exceedingly rare—and God be thanked for that. 
But there are kinds of ingratitude, of inapprecia- 
tion, of kindness and sacrifices unremembered, i ee of lnpratls 
of affections unanswered, of a word of cheer, of 
encouragement, of forgiveness, unspoken, that are fraught 
with evil consequences, and to which we all might plead guilty. 

We all have need of learning the new beatitude: Blessed 
be they that Remember. In some home, to-day, perhaps our 
own, there sits a wife, sad of heart, faded in jy.) emembrance 
looks, broken in spirit and strength. She was ofsacred promises 
young and fair, gay and happy, once upon a * “"® 
time, For him she loved she left the home of her childhood, 
the friends of her maidenhood, the happiness of her youth. 
For him she toiled and suffered. There were promises in 
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abundance, promises of never-ending love, of inseparable com- 
panionship, of unswerving faithfulness. But promises are 
forgotten; no longer remembered are the days that are gone. 
He seeks elsewhere that happiness, that diversion, which once 
he found in plenty at the side of the wife, and in the midst of 
the children. Like a parched flower, drooping under the 
withering sun, and thirsting for the dew or rain of heaven, 
she sits and droops in her loneliness, her heart yearning for 
that look of affection, for that word of love, for that token of 
appreciation, that would again bring the love-light into her 
eyes, the glow of youth into her cheeks, the warmth of spring 
into her soul, the vigor of health into her frame. Oh, how 
blessed both might be, were he but to remember! 

Some husband carries deep within his heart a gnawing 
sorrow. Years ago he wedded a wife, for better or for worse. 
Non-remembrance L2Vishly he laid at her feet all that her heart 
of sacred pledges could reasonably wish, all that his means could 
to Apap eed well afford. At the marriage altar, and before 
and after, she plighted to love and cherish and honor him with 
all her heart, in prosperity and in adversity, in joy and in 
sorrow. But a change has came over her spirit; simplicity 
has turned to extravagance, love of home to love of the 
world. Domestic life has become unattractive to her, her 
husband’s companionship tiresome. Pleasure and pastime are 
elsewhere sought at ruinous cost, and at the neglect of husband 
and children and home. And yet, only a little exercise of 
memory may be all that may be required to restore that 
darkened, deadened home to its former light and life, memory 
of the vows that had been given, memory of the happiness that 
was theirs, when both sought and found their happiness in 
each other. Oh, how blessed both might be—were she but to 
remember! 

There are parents to-day who mourn the loss of a child’s 
affection. Theson has forgotten his duty toward those who gave 
Non-remembrance Him life and love, toward those who toiled and 
of sacrifices of | Slaved for his education, who raised him to man- 
parents. hood’s estate, amidst infinite cares and trials and 
tribulations, who often sacrificed their last, and suffered want, 
that their child might not feel the pang of hunger nor the bite 
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of cold. ‘To-day, he is a man of means, and mingles in a 
world above that of his parents. His visits to them have 
become rare; he little disguises that he is ashamed of their 
humble looks and lowly ways. And yet, that son is not bad 
at heart. All that ails him is want of memory. Could he but 
be made vividly to realize all that he owes his aged parents, 
how those eyes, now half-blind, watched that no harm come 
to him; how those hands, now palsied from weakness, labored 
deep into the night, that he might sleep long into the morning, 
undisturbed by care; how their backs, now bent with age, 
bore the burden of life so that he might enjoy to the full every 
happiness of childhood,—could he but be made to realize this, 
his heart would probably throb with emotions of gratitude, 
and he would find a joy in gladdening the hearts of the dear 
old souls, such as he does not find to-day in his neglect of them. 
Oh, how blessed they all might be, were he but to remember! 

There are two men in our midst who differ widely in 
worldly circumstances. ‘The one is poor; the other is rich. 
Wewthere was a time when the latter was yet 4, -emembrance 
poorer than the former, when of friends he had of kindly deeds of 
none, when the former took a kindly interest in "ends 
him, shared freely with him of the little he had, secured friends 
and patrons for him, helped him in mounting step by step on 
prosperity’s ladder. Now that he has reached the top, and is 
counted among the rich, he no longer thinks of the friend of 
his poorer days. And yet, it may be a fault of the memory 
rather than of the heart. He has neglected to keep a memory- 
book, a book in which conscientious entry might have been 
made of every kindness received, of every attention shown 
him, of every encouraging word or goodly counsel given him, 
and which entries might have been sacredly gone over by him, 
once every fortnight or month, to keep memory alive and 
affection warm. Had that man of whom we speak kept such 
a book, and had he turned to it, from time to time, and noted 
there the debts of gratitude still unpaid, he would not now 
be of that long line of ingrates that stretches its fell train 
back to remotest antiquity. 

And how many of us are not guilty of charges equal or 
similar to the one just described? And how many of our 
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More often fault ot Stilts are not due to our neglect of keeping a 
memory rather | Memory-Book. Some one has offended us, has 
than of heart. slighted us, has, according to hear-say report, 
said this or that about us, or has neglected to show us atten- 
tion at this or that occasion, and we are incensed, and in our 
anger we break off all friendly relationships, and w2 no longer 
speak as we pass by. Had we kept a Memory-Book, and had 
we turned to it in the moment of anger, we might have read 
there, how, once upon a time, when in great distress, when in 
deep sorrow, when in need of defense, no one aided, no one 
comforted, no one took up our cause as speedily, as heartily, 
as bravely, as he against whom, because of some trifle, our 
feelings of anger are now aroused. And anger would soon 
have turned into cooler judgment, and cooler judgment into 
forgiveness, and forgiveness into a return to the friendly rela- 
tionship of former days. 

Yea, blessed are they that remember to make note of 
benefits received, of favors enjoyed, of encouragement given, 
and that remember to turn to these notes in order 
to keep memory green and the heart warm. 
Blessed are they who remember what friendship 
and kindly aid meant to them when friends were few and aid 
was needed. Blessed are they who, remembering how a word 
of encouragement cheered them in their struggle and steeled 
them for harder, better, larger work, remember also to do to 
others as others did to them, remember also to bring to other 
hearts the cheer that was the light and life of their own. 


Blessed be they 
that remember. 
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The following Lectures of Rabbi Jos. Krauskopf, D. D,. 
can be had on receipt of price.—_Sc. per copy—from 
Oscar Klonower, 1435 Euclid Ave., Phila., Pa. 


SERIES [. 1887—1888. 


14. The Hebrew and the Atheist. 

16. Passover and Easter. 

18. Who is Responsible (The State). 

20. The Saturday and Sunday Sabbath. 


SERIES II. 1888—1889. 


9. The Ideal Commonwealth. 

10. The Puritanic Sabbath. 

13. The Messianic Age. 

23. The See rere of Corner Stone 
(0) Fake 

28. A Benefactor Honored (Rev. Dr. Wise). 

27. The Removal of the Leaven. 

28. Deed Through Creed. 


SERIES III. 


6. A Child’s Prayer. 

9, Are We Better than the Heathen? 
16. Myths in the New Testament. 

20. Purim and Lent 

23. War Against War. 

24. Martyr’s Day. 

26. Ancient and Modern Saints. 


SERIES IV. 1890—18o91. 


1. Westward—Not Eastward. 
2. The Force in Nature—God. 
5. The Law of Environment, 
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1889—1890. 


. Benamin Disraell!. 
. Love as a Corrector. 


“SERIES V. 1891—1892. 


1. Theologies Many—Religion One. 

3. Shylock—The Unhistoric Jew. 

5. Darkness Before Dawn. 

&. On the Threshold, 

8. Delusion. 

12. Wanted—A Rational Religious Schoel. 

44. Civilization’s Duty to Woman. 

16. Justice, Not Charity. 

17. A Personal Interest Society. 

18. Ancient and Modern Idolatry. 

19. The Law of Retribution. 

20. pew ghia t to Whom Reverence Be- 
longs. 

21. Through PLabor to Rest. 

22. Children’s Rights 
Wrongs. 

23. Slay the Sin, but Not the Sinner. 

24. The Sanctity of the Home. 

25. The Noblest Title: ‘‘An Honest Man.” 

26. The Highest Fame: ‘“‘A Good Name.”’ 

27. A Plea for Noble Ambition. 


SERIES VI. 1892—1893. 


1. Israel’s Debt to the New World. 

2. Past and Present Purpose of 
Church. 

3. Ernest Renon. 

4. From Doubt to Trust. 
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. Sinai and Olympus. 
. One to Sow, Another to Reap. 
. Brethren at Sfrife. 
8. Jew Responsible for Jew. 
10. Did the. Other Prophets 
Jesus? 
11. Model Dwellings for the Poor. 
12. Under the Lash. 
18. The Lost Chord. 
14. Sabbath for Man, Not Man for Sak- 


Prophecy 


ath. 
15. Give While You Live. 
16. The Bubble of Glory. 
17. Compulsory School Attendance, 
19. A Plea for Home Rule tin Ireland. 


22. To-day. 
White and Blue. 


24 The Red, 
SERIES VII. 1893—1894. 


1. Religions Die—Religion L'~es. 

1. Social and Religious Barriers. 

11. Debt to Ancestry—Duty to Posterity. 
17. A Father’s Love. 

22. A Sister’s and Brother’s Love. 


SERIES VIII. 1894—1895. 
. My Creed. 
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4. How Not to Help the Poor. 

6. The Stage as a Pulpit. 

8. The Pulpit as a Stage. 

10. Religion in the Public Schools. 

12. eee Deferred Maketh the Heart 
ck.”? 

16. Post Mortem Praise. 

18. The Better for Our Enemies. 

20. The Worse for Our Friends. 

28. The Israelite as a Husbandman, 

31. Arms Against a Sea of Troubles. 


SERIES IX. 1895—1896. 


2. Ethics or Religion? 

3. Falth With Reason. , 

5. Wherein Israel has Failed. 

11. The Place of Prayer in the Service. 
13. The Place of Music in the Service. 

15. The Place of Ceremony in the Service. 


SERIES X. 1896—1897. 


. The Guard Neither Dies nor Surrenders, | 
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4. Thy People Shall be My People. 

6. Whoso Tilleth His Soil Shall Have 
Bread. : 

8. The Mote and the Beam. 

16. What Has Been Shall be Again. 

12. The People Without a Country. 

13. Uses and Abuses of the Pulpit. 

15. Uses and Abuses of the Press. 

17. Uses and Abuses of the Novel. 

21. The Best Preacher—The Heart, 

23. The Best Teacher—Time. 

2%. The Best Book—The World. 

27. The Best Friend—God. 

28. Ten Seasons of Sunday Lectures. 


SERIES XI. 1897—1898. 


1. A Wise Question is the Half of Knowl- 
edge. 

s Woe, if All Men Speak Well of You. 

5. Good to be Great, Great to be Good. 

7. Who is God that I Should Hear Him? 

9. Noble Impulses are Speechless Prophets. 

8. The Martyr Race. 


SERIES XII. 


4. The Gospel of Joy. 

6. The Gospel of Sorrow. 

19. The Sunset of Life. 

12. Old Memories and New Hopes. 

18. 90th Birthday of Lincoln and Darwin. 

20. The Voice that Calleth in the Wilder- 
ness. 

21. Turning Parent and Child Toward Bach 
Other. 

24, Israel Weak, and Yet Strong. 

26. Cyrano de Bergerac, the Story of the 


1898—1899. 


Jew. 
28. Responsibility of the Rich. 


SERIES XIII. 1899—1900. 


1. “The Choir Invisible.’’ 

9. Chanukah Lights and 
Tree, 

12. The Will and the Way. 

14. Individual Morality. 

16. Domestic Morality. 

18. Social Morality. 

£0. Sectarian Morality. 

26. International Morality. 

28. Isaac M. Wise—A Memorial Tribute. 


SERIES XIV. 1g00—190I. 


2. From Better to Best. 
6. Our Wrongs to Our Little Ones. 
8. ‘‘We Jews.”’ 
16. The Diagnosis. 
12. A Remedy. 
25. A Time to Keep Silence. 
26. ‘God's First Temples.’’ 
27. Daybreak. 


the Christmas 


SERIES XV. _ 1901—1902. 


. Preacher or Teacher? 
. The Reign of Right. 


- The Reign of the Soil. 


. The Reign of Love. 
. The Reign of Religion. 
. Boyhood and Girlhood—School Days. 


. Youth—the Age of Love and Matri- 
mony. 

. Manhood—the Age of Labor. 

. Decline—the Age of Beneficence. 

. Death—the Age of Rest. 

. The Aftermath, Summary and Conclu- 
sion. 


. “Still Achieving, Still Pursuing.’’ 


SERIES XVI. 1902—1903. 


. A Wreath Upon the Grave of Emile 
Zola 


E Secretary Hay and the Roumanian 


Jews. 
“Lo, the Dreamer Cometh.”’ 


. Quoth the Raven ‘‘Nevermore ”’ 


- Quoth the Reason ‘‘Evermore.”’ 
The Cause of Sin. 

. Selfishness. 

. Avarice. 

. Envy. 

. Anger. 

. Infidelity. 

. Meaning of Virtue. 

. Life—Wisdom. 

. Self-Control. 
Self-Control Continued. 
. Courage. 


. Justice. 


. Our Debt and Duty to Dr. Wise. 
. The Two Redeemers, 


SERIES XIX. 


“Seeing Evil, I Yet Have Faith.” 
The Election—And After. 
Exeunt Irving and Jefferson, 
The Jewish Pilgrim Fathers, 
Much Profession - Little Practice, 
The Fallacy of ‘‘ Rich asa Jew.” | 
What to do with the Russian Retugee. 
If a Messiah Had Been Born. 

The Brain versus The Heart 

The Private versus The Public School. 
The Club versus The Home, 

Society versus Religion. 


SERIES XVII. 1903—1904. 


The Demands of the Age on the Church 


. The Higher and Lower Pleasures. 


Is God or Man Unjust? 


. Canst Thou by Searching Find God? 


“Mary of Magdala.”’ 


. The Battle Not to the Strong.” 

. A Backward Look. 

. Not Congestion but Colonization. 

. No Morality Without Spirituality. 
. What Shall Our Children Read? 

. What Shall Our Children Believe. 
. The Russo Japanese War. 


Egotism. 


. Altruism. 

. Pessimism. 
. Optimism. 
. Realism. 

. Idealism. 

. Dowieism. 


“Turn Not Back.’”’ 


. Kindle the Hanukkah Lights. 


Zionism as a Cure of Anti-Semitism. 


. Complaints and Remedies. 

. Parsifal, the Triumph of Innocence. 
. Amfortas, the Torment of Guilt. 
. “Still Throbs the Heart.’’ 

. Does Religion Pay? 

. Made Wise Through Pity. 

. Lincoln, an Inspiration. 

. Israel, a Nation, Race or People? 
. Israel, a Nation, Race or People? If. 
. Religious Training in the Home. 

. The Jew Militant. 

. The Jew Militant. II. 

. The Seder Evening. 

. Pharaoh and the Czar, 

. Some Questions in Morals. 


1905—1906. 


Lincoln, the Chosen of God. 

The Poverty of the Rich, 

The Wealth of the Poor. 
Washington, the Great. 

Signers of the Decalogue. 
Esther—An Old Story, Yet Ever New. 
Too Much and Too Little Parent. 
More Beyond. 

The Shekinah. 

Christs That Would Be Crucified To-Day. 
Bi-Centenary of Benjamin Franklin, 
“earn To Labor and To Wait ” 


The Seven Ages of Man. 


A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


The large demand for the above discourses delivered 
by Rappr KRAUSKOPF during season 1901-1902, has 
induced the undersigned to republish same in book form. 
The volume contains twelve discourses on heavy paper, 
handsomely bound, with a new steel engraving of the author. 


Price $1.00. Postage 10 cents. 


OSCAR KLONOW ER, 


1435 Eiuclid Avenue, 


Philadelphia 


Blessed Are Chey Chat Horget. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, December 16th, rgo6. 


Among the many profound passages in the plays of 
Shakespeare, one of the most stirring is that spoken by Lady 
Macbeth in her sleep-walking scene, in which There\aré-qults 
the author portrays with master hand a guilty doomed to eternal 
memory wide awake, while the mind is sound "°°" 
asleep. And one of the saddest is the question that Macbeth 
asks of the physician: ‘‘Canst thou not pluck from the mem- 
ory a rooted sorrow, raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
and with some sweet, oblivious antidote cleanse the stuffed 
bosom of the perilous stuff which weighs upon the heart ?’’ 
The physician knows no cure for a disease rooted in memories 
of heinous guilt. And the theologian teaches that God has 
never intended a cure for a guilt such as weighs down the 
memory of both the Macbeths, that He has especially charged 
conscience with the stern duty of condemning to unceasing 
remembrance, to never-ending mental torments, him whose 
soul is stained with mortal crime. 

But both physician and theologian agree that, while some 
things there are which can never be plucked from the memory, 
there are other things that do not come under 4... are offenses 
the sentence of eternal remembrance, and which, the sooner forgot 
the sooner they are forgot, the better it is for the ‘e etter 
mind and soul. As great a gift as memory is, there are times 
when forgetfulness is yet a greater blessing. Blessed as it is 
to remember what to our God, our fellowmen and ourselves, 
we owe, there are times when it is yet more blessed to forget 
that which, being constantly remembered, can only unfit 
us for our duties of life. There are things whose remem- 
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bering or forgetting is largely within our own control; there 
are memories which we can banish at will, and with whose 
banishment departs no end of suffering. More yet than 
acquiring the art of remembering there are those among us 
who need to learn the art of forgetting. Many a one among 
us has need of saying what Themistocles said, when Simonides 
offered to teach him the art of remembering, ‘‘Teach me rather 
the art of forgetting; for often I remember what I would not, 
and cannot forget what I would.’’ 

Some there are who fondly nurse memories of errors of 
their own of long ago, memories of harsh words spoken to 
Sinisa vik those that deserved only kindness at their hands, 
errors committed memories of neglect of those whom to honor 
pe eet should have been their chief delight, memories 
of pledges broken, of promises unkept, of love unrequited, 
and those whom they wronged now gone forever beyond the 
reach of the voice or deed of penitence. And so they brood 
and pine, and waste health and strength while repining. 

True, it was wrong to have ill-requited those that loved 
you, those that deserved well of you. But, what is past can 

_ no longer be undone, and mere repining can only 
The error commit- B 
ted was wrong, Prevent doing the good that may yet be done. 
wronger stillto A yet greater wrong than the wrong regretted 
regret It forever. Shea . 

was that mode of expiation of former times, that 

devoted years, sometimes a whole life-time, in convent penance, 
in cloister-prayers, in desert isolation, instead of going forth 
and showing toward their fellowkind all the greater kindness 
for the kindness neglected in the years gone by. Making a 
graveyard of one’s mind and spending the best part of one’s 
life in raking over painful memories has never yet done good, 
neither to the dead nor to the living. Better far to let the past 
bury its dead and keep them buried. Better far to devote 
the present to remembering all the good we might yet do, and 
thereby bless our own lives and that of others. 

There are those whose unceasing plaint is their lost oppor- 
tunity. Theirs was the chance of education, of a splendid 
career, and, had they seized it, they might to-day 
have ranked among the learned, among the great, 
among the rich of the earth, 


Some pine over 
lost opportunity. 
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True, it was wrong to have let pass unused such chances 
as were theirs. But wronger still it is to spend, in idly regret- 
ting, the time that might be used in turning to wrong to have let 
good account the opportunities that yet are opportunity pass— 

E 2 wronger still to 
theirs. Only he who is ready for the grave has waste present 
a right to speak of lost opportunity. He who, opportunity. 
notwithstanding lost opportunity, sincerely wishes to be yet 
somebody, to achieve yet something, and resolutely turns wish- 
ing into doing, generally finds the blessed fates speeding to his 
aid. ‘To such a one neither vanished youth, nor empty purse, 
nor empty head, proves a serious obstacle. Such a one makes 
of lost opportunities stepping stones to future triumphs. Such 
a one forgets the past and thinks only of the future. There 
are men whose path to success has led over a dozen failures. 
Had they sat down after their first defeat to nurse their 
wounds, and to complain over their cruel fate, they would still 
have been nursing their wounds, they would still have been 
complaining over their cruel fate. Because they forgot their 
defeat, and tried anew, fate remembered them for final victory. 
It was by hope of the future and by effort in the present that 
their spirits were saved; vain regret over the past would have 
crushed them forever. 

There is one who cannot live in peace with his neighbors 
because of certain shortcomings in their character. One is 
selfish, the other is vain, the third is ambitious, .,., siainignates 
the fourth is unreliable, the fifth is grasping, and _ others’ imperfec- 
so on, and to such an extent has he been harping “°"* 
upon their failings that he is no longer able to recognize any 
good in them at all. 

True, your neighbors possess all the undesirable traits 
you have discovered, but they possess some traits besides, 

~which you have not taken the pains to discover, 
traits that show a good heart, a noble mind, a 
generous spirit, a forgiving nature. Why will 
you not sometimes forget the other traits, and sometimes 
remember these? Are you so perfect that you will be satisfied 
with nothing short of perfection in your neighbor? What, 
if he were to pick at your faults as you pick at his? What if 
he were to forget your many good points as you forget his? 


What of their own 
imperfections ? 
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At an evening gathering, a number of statesmen discussed the 
character of the Duke of Marlborough, who had just died. 
Every one had had something unfavorable to say of him. 
Lord Bolingbroke alone had remained silent. Asked why he, 
who had known him best, had said nothing, he replied: ‘‘ He 
was a great man, and I have forgotten all his faults.’’ Were 
but we to keep our eyes upon the good points of our neighbors, 
how soon we would forget their faults! 

Only too often do we condemn in others the very faults 
we cherish in ourselves. How we do love a little gossip now 

and then, and how we resent it when others love 
All have need to, ¢ 
forget much and it at our expense! How we do like honor for 
Sie ke much ourselves, and how we resent it when we find 

; others fond of being honored! How we do love 
to think of ourselves first and to provide for ourselves first, 
and how we accuse others of selfishness for doing what we do! 
None of us are perfect. We all have our scars. We all have 
need to be forgiven. We all have failings that we would 
gladly see forgotten. Prince Bismarck was one day asked to 
write a sentiment in an. album, on the same page on which 
Guizot and Thiers had written theirs. The first had written: 
“T have learned in my long life two rules of prudence, the first 
is: to forgive much; the second is: never to forget.’’ Beneath 
this Thiers had written ‘‘A little forgetting would not detract 
from the sincerity of the forgiveness.’’ Beneath this Bismarck’ 
wrote: ‘‘As for me, I have learned to forget much, and to ask 
to be much forgiven.’’ Even so might we all forget much of 
our neighbors’ shortcomings, seeing that we all have much to 
be forgiven for shortcomings of our own. 

There are those who think themselves grievously wronged 
by Providence. ‘They have not been given, they claim, their 
Someccpuplale ae hrers chance in life. They have not been dealt 
not having had fair with, they say, as others have been dealt with. 
hed Opportunities have been lavished upon others, 
while they have been left out in the cold. Others revel in 
luxuries, while they must eke out a miserable existence. 
Others have been highly endowed, have been given goodly form 
and attractive face and pleasing manner, while their appearance 
is unsightly and their ways and manner are unattractive. 
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True, it is somewhat of a handicap in life to be unsightly 
and unattractive, but a far greater handicap it is to be forever 
brooding upon what is not your fault, and what 
need not be your misfortune. By harping upon 
what you regard your unfair chance, and by 
envying the better chance of others, you but sour your spirit 
and envenom your mind, and develop that surly look and 
hostile tone that make your personality disliked. 

There have been those who have been equally afflicted, 
aye, even more, and yet acquired a sweetness of spirit and 
attractiveness of manner that made them the ¢,, stress ties in 
loved and sought of all. ‘The secret of the spell turning handicap 
they cast over others lay in their forgetfulness of '? “ty 
their own misfortune, and in their joy over the good fortune 
of others, in their conscientious efforts to do their duty in 
accordance with their means and powers, and in their resolu- 
tion to accept cheerfully’ whatever comes to them as their 
reward. ‘That mode of thought, faithfully adhered to, gradu- 
ally developed within them sweetness and light, and spread 
over them a spiritual beauty infinitely more attractive than 
that of mere physical beauty and outer polish. 

And as to your being poorer than others, that, of all 
reasons, is the poorest for complaining against Providence. 
Your poverty may be your potential wealth, if «,, qantas 
you would but make use of it as others have. great, theretore, 
It is from/among the poorest that our greatest S's You small. 
men haye risen. Instead of sitting and brooding over their 
want of a proper chance, they struck out boldly to create their 
chance, wrestled for years with adverse circumstances, and 
proved themselves victors in the end. Long ago the prophet 
taught that God’s thoughts are not our thoughts, neither are 
His ways our ways. It may be because God wants you to be 
great that He started you small. If small you remain, it may 
be your work and not God’s. 

There are those who are unhappy to-day because they 
will not forget wrongs done to them, at one time or another, 
by this.one or that one. A trusted friend has ... cannot for- 
proven false to them. Some one on whom they get wrong done to 
had lavished kindness has repaid them with in- ‘*™ 


Idly mourning is 
no cure. 
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gratitude. Some one has undeservedly distrusted them, or 
has charged them with a guilt of which they are innocent. 
And so they feel aggrieved at him, and at the others, and at 
the world in general. 

True, it is painful to be wrongly suspected or accused; it 
is galling to have kindness rewarded with ingratitude. But 
Thos vastpkevant why visit punishment upon ourselves for wrongs 
wrong being done by others? .Why cherish the memory of 
eabanicry hea sins committed against us, which, for the peace 
of our minds, had far better be forgot. If we cannot prevent 
wrong being done to us, we can, to a large extent, prevent the 
wrong being remembered by us. By far the greatest pain from 
wrong done to us is derived, I believe, from our harping upon 
it. The more we pick at the wound the larger grows the 
festering sore. By picking at it, and especially by allowing 
others to help picking, the slight of yesterday becomes a 
deliberate insult to-day, and an ynpardonable outrage to- 
morrow. By picking and picking, we may make a dangerous 
ulcer of a mere pimple, a grievous sore of what would have 
healed over night, had we left it alone. 

Few are the offenses that cannot be forgiven, fewer still 
those that cannot be forgotten. Life offers far better work 
Offenses that can tUan sitting and ripping up old sores. The 
_ be forgiven and sooner others’ wrongs toward us are forgot the 

jecoerte better it is for our peace of heart. Let us rather 
dwell on the kindness that others have shown toward us, and 
we will have neither the time nor find ourselves in the mood to 
brood upon what can only wound our heart and disturb our 
mind. Our hearts ought to be a shrine far too sacred for 
storing unkind memories. 

There are people who have strange notions of forgiveness. 
They will forgive, they say, but they will not forget. How 
much better it would be if they would forget, 
even without forgiving. ‘This forgiving without 
forgetting, and forgiving only after punishment 
had been visited upon the offender, reminds us very much of 
the notion Heinrich Heine had of forgiveness. ‘‘I have the 
most peaceable disposition,’’ says he. ‘‘ My desires are a 
modest cottage with thatched roof, but a good bed, good fare, 


Strange notions of 
forgiveness. 
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fresh milk and butter, flowers by my window, and a few fine 
trees before the door. And if the Lord wished to fill my cup 
of happiness, he would grant me the pleasure of seeing some 
six or seven of my enemies hanged on those trees. With a 
heart moved to pity, I would before their death forgive the 
injury they had done me during their lives. Yes, we ought to 
forgive our enemies—but not until they are hanged.’’ 

We do not for one moment think that Heine was serious 
in what we have quoted of him in the above. With him it 
was a mere witticism. But history knows of men with whom 
such teachings were stern realities, men who taught that to 
forgive is cowardly, to revenge manly, men who cut with a 
sharp instrument upon their right arm the name of the one 
who offended them, or who had the name of the offender called 
out to them, morning and night, not to forget his offense 
nor to allow their angry passions to grow cool. By thus 
nursing memories of things they should long since have for- 
gotten, they were wreaking vengeance more on themselves 
than on the other. 

There are offenses which to resent is manly. ‘There are 
wrongs which to hate and strike at is executing the will of 
God, offenses that violate the eternal laws of God, 
laws of right, of justice, of liberty, which to 
tolerate would mean base subjection to insuffer- 
able tyranny, to unbearable outrage, to gross immoralities. 
It is not of these that we speak, it is of the other kind, mere 
social offenses, mere family misunderstandings; real or imagi- 
nary slights of friends, words spoken in haste, deeds done in a 
moment of passion, which no sooner were they said or done 
than they were regretted, or which to forgive and forget is 
God-like. It is of such offenses that the Bible says: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart.’’ It is of such offenses 
that the German proverb says ‘‘ Wo einer dir ein Leid gethan, 
sollst du ein kurz Gedachtniss han,’’ (Has some one done to 
thee wrong, do not remember it too long). It is of such 
offenses that the wisest experience says: Blessed are they that 
forget, 


Blessed they that 
forget. 
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. A Wise Question is the Half of Knowl- 


edge. 
Woe, if All Men Speak Well of You. 
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and Yet Strong. 
the Story of the 
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. Responsibility of the Rich. 
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. International 
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Morality. 
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SERIES XV. 1901—1902. 


. Preacher or Teacher? 

- The Reign of Right. 

. The Reign of the Soll. 

. The Reign of Love. 

- The Reign of Religion. 

- Boyhood and Girlhood—School 
. Youth—the Age of Love and Matri- 


Days. 


mony. 


. Manhood—the Age of Labor. 

. Decline—the Age of Beneficence. 

. Death—the Age of Rest. 

. The Aftermath, Summary and Conclu- 


sion. 
. “Still Achieving, Still Pursuing.’’ 


SERIES XVI. _ 1902—1903. 

. A Wreath Upon the Grave of Emile 
Zola. 

. Secretary Hay and the Roumanian 


Jews. 


“Lo, the Dreamer Cometh.” 


. Quoth the Raven ‘‘Nevermore”’ 
- Quoth the Reason 


“Evermore.” 
The Cause of Sin. 
Selfishness. 


. Avarice. 

. Envy. 

. Anger. 

. Infidelity. 

. Meaning of Virtue. 
. Life—Wisdom. 

. Self-Control. 


Self-Control Continued. 


. Courage. 

. Justice. 

. Our Debt and Duty to Dr. Wise. 
. The Two Redeemers. 


SERIES XIX, 


‘Seeing Evil, I Yet Have Faith.” 
The Election—And After. 

Exeunt Irving and Jefferson, 

The Jewish Pilgrim Fathers, 

Much Profession — Little Practice, 
The Fallacy of ‘‘ Rich asa Jew.”’ 
What to do with the Russian Retugee. 
If a Messiah Had Been Born, 

The Brain versus The Heart 

The Private versus The Public School. 
The Club versus The Home, 

Society versus Religion. 
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. Religious Training in the 


SERIES XVII. 1903—1904. 


The Demands of the Age on the Church 
The Higher and Lower Pleasures. 
Is God or Man Unjust? 


. Canst Thou by Searching Find God? 


“Mary of Magdala.’’ 


. The Battle Not to the Strong.’’ 

. A Backward Look. 

. Not Congestion but Colonization. 

- No Morality Without Spirituality. 
. What Shall Our Children Read? 

. What Shall Our Children Believe. 
. The Russo Japanese War, 


Egotism. 


. Altruism. 

. Pessimism. 

. Optimism, 

. Realism. 

. Idealism. 
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. Trade—Unionism. 


SERIES XVIII. 


. ‘Turn Not Back.’’ 

. Kindle the Hanukkah Lights. 

. Zionism as a Cure of Anti-Semitism. 
. Complaints and Remedies. 

. Parsifal, the Triumph of Innocence. 
. Amfortas, 
. “Still Throbs the Heart.’’ 
. Does Religion Pay? 

. Made Wise Through Pity. 


1904—1905. 


the Torment of Guilt. 


. Lineoln, an Inspiration. 
. Israel, a Nation, Race or People? 
. Israel, a Nation, Race or People? II. 


Home. 


21. The Jew Militant. 
22. The Jew Militant. II. 
23. The Seder Evening. 
24. Pharaoh and the Czar, 
25. Some Questions in Morals. 
1905—1906. 
13. Lincoln, the Chosen of God. 
14. The Poverty of the Rich, 
15. The Wealth of the Poor. 
16. Washington, the Great. 
17. Signers of the Decalogue. 
18, Esther—An Old Story, Yet Ever New. 
x9. Too Much and Too Little Parent. 
20. More Beyond. 
21. The Shekinah. 
22, Christs That Would Be Crucified To-Day. 
23. Bi-Centenary of Benjamin Franklin, 
24. ‘Learn To Labor and To Wait ” 


The Seven Ages of Man. 
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handsomely bound, with a new steel engraving of the author. 
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Blessed Are Chey Chat Belivhe. 


A Discours#, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, December 23d, 1906, 


Of a higher grade than the usual run of plays is the one 
that is being performed in our city at the present time, 
and that bears the title Zhe Lion and the Mouse. 
It tells truths worth hearing, exposes evils that 
well deserve exposing, and sends the listener 
home the better and wiser for having come. Yet, there is 
one remark made in that play, which, at first, I thought, 
might have been left unsaid, but, after further thinking, I 
came to the conclusion that it was, perhaps, just as well that 
it was said, inasmuch as it helped to attract attention to the 
view held, both by the stage and the audience, as to the 
present-day place of religion in society. 

The hero of the play, in resolving to break the fetters that 
hold him tied to a rich but tyrannical and unscrupulous father, 
states that he will go West, study law, and shift 
for himself. To whom the father sneeringly re- 
plies: ‘‘Perhaps you had better go to church, 
study theology, and become a preacher,’’ ‘The playwright 
evidently felt that it was about time to introduce a little laugh 
in his rather sombre play, and so he indulged in a fling at the 
expense of religion. It did raise the desired laugh, and an 
unmistakable one at that. 

That laugh meant that to the mind of playwright and 
audience few things could have seemed more ludicrous than a 
multi-millionaire’s son studying theology and ,, .,owprofitless- 
becoming a preacher. Of all professions, there ness of his profes- 
is not one that could have seemed less profitable, *™ 
less desirable, more looked-down-upon by the money-maddened 
world than that of the preacher. 

Neither of them were apparently aware that there was a 
time when even the wealthiest knew of no higher honor than 


A fling in a recent 
play. 


At the expense of 
preacher. 
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A time when such COUSecrating their sons to the service of the Lord. 
flings not indulged But that was at a time when higher ideals per- 
a meated society than that of accumulating vast 
fortunes. That was the time when another God was wor- 
shipped than Mammon, and when other distinctions were 
sought than those of mere FINANCIAL, SUCCESS, that idol 
which, as Taine said, ‘‘unknown a century since, is to-day the 
sovereign ruler of all lives,’’ which to reach, men make of life 
a slavery worse than any that afflicted mankind in the past, 
which to reach, men stop at nothing, scruple at no crime, 
which, not to lose out of sight, mothers sing as lullabies to 
their children in the cradle, parents din into the ears of their 
sons and daughters entering the marriage age, educators, 
newspapers, magazines use as spurs to urge on the young 
towards those dizzying heights of fortunes to which the 
almighty multi-millionaires have raised themselves from the 
lowliest walks of life. This was made strikingly manifest, 
not long ago, in one of our schools, when a teacher asked her 
class of boys to write the name of the one they would wish to 
become like, and to give their reason why. By far the largest 
number cited the name of one or the other of our great 
money-kings, and gave as reason that they would then have 
all the money they wanted. A few gave the name of the 
President. One named a noted prize-fighter. Not one wished 
to become a preacher. A century ago, such a list would have 
contained the names of Shakespeare, Goethe, Raphael, Fulton, 
Columbus, Beethoven, and would have included preachers 
such as Savanarola, Martin Luther, Roger Williams, Tillotson, 
Massillon. 

The preacher in our day has ceased to have a mission and 
a message to a large and influential class of moneyed people. 
Preadher:rogantiod To these his office has become unintelligible, 
good enough for and, in accordance with their judgment, wholly 
eae unnecessary. For all the need that most of our 
men of wealth have of the church, it might as well be closed 
or converted to some exchange or bank or mart. In the 
generosity of their hearts they will allow that the church 
probably exercises some good on the rabble, on the poor, on 
the children, on the women-folks. By instilling fear of a God 
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or of a Hereafter, they argue, it keeps the rabble in check, keeps 
the hand of the poor off the lives and property of the rich, 
keeps the children in the paths of right, keeps the unreasoning 
mind of women pure and sweet and satisfied. But for the 
women-folks, they claim, the preacher’s profession would long 
since have ceased. 

God be thanked for so much at least that the church has 
still a hold upon the women. Having them, the home is still 
sacred, family-life still inviolable, the nation still 04 be thanked 
secure. ‘Take religion also from our wives and for idealism in 
mothers, from our sisters and daughters, and you “°™*™ 
may, indeed, say farewell to the purity of the home, to the 
peace of society, to the integrity of the nation. God be 
thanked that our women at least have been strong enough to 
keep their hearts and minds uncorrupted by the gross materi- 
alism of the age, that they recognize higher ideals in life than 
mere gold, nobler treasures than stocks and bonds. One such 
woman, and even though she have little of worldly goods, is a 
greater benefaction to society than a thousand such multi- 
millionaires as the play of 7he Lion and the Mouse depicts. 
One such woman adds greater strength to our nation than do 
all the enterprises of God-spurning, preacher-despising, finan- 
cial men. 

That laugh that followed the unscrupulous capitalist’s 
sneering remark against preachers explained to me a number 
of things. It told me why there is so much cor- 

f ‘ : Attltude towards 
ruption in our present-day society, why such church accounts 
rascally capitalists as the one depicted in the for corruption of 
play mentioned are everywhere honored and -T 
courted and aped, instead of being publicly branded as thieves 
and scoundrels, and their names made a hissing and a by-word 
among the people. It told me why so much thievery in posi- 
tions of public trust, even though well known, goes unpunished. 
It told me why infidelities and divorces are increasing in 
alarming numbers, why perjury has become the crime of the 
age, why suicide, especially among men, has more than doubled 
during the past fifteen years, why penitentiaries and other 
penal institutions are crowded as they have never been crowded 
before. 
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What should check corruption, when there is no belief in 
a God who is Himself holy, and who asks holiness of them 
Without God-beliep Hat believe in Him? What should check thiey- 
nothing to check ery, when there is no belief in a God who has 
pe written upon the heart of man the command: 
‘Thou shalt not steal?’’?’ What should check infidelity and 
divorce, when there is no belief that true love is of God’s im- 
planting, and they, whom the Lord has joined, shall never be 
sundered by the hand of man? What should check perjury, 
when there is no belief in a God from whose all-seeing eye 
nothing is hid? What should check crime in those in whose 
hearts no divine voice says: ‘‘’Thou shalt not covet anything 
that is thy neighbors?’’ What should check suicide, when 
there is no belief that there is a God, and that life is of God, 
and that, therefore, life is sacred and inviolable, whether it be 
our own or that of another? 

Our age will pass down as one of the most remarkable in 
the history of human effort. Never before has there been such 
Notwithstanding far-reaching, world-embracing enterprise, never 
vast wealth our stich advance in the sciences and industries, never 
age unfruiful. such aggregate wealth and such individual for- 
tunes. But, with all the wonders of our age, it will be known 
to future generations as one of material rather than spiritual 
wealth and progress. It has been rich in producing multi- 
millionaires, organizers of vast trusts and corporations, foun- 
ders of mighty industries, but poor in men of the spirit, men 
touched with the divine afflatus, preachers with tongues of fire, 
prophets of the heavenly vision, emancipators and redeemers 
from tyrannies and oppressions, men loving truth more than 
their lives, and braving all and suffering all for truth’s sake, 
men whose names thunder down the ages, and are remembered 
in book and in song, on canvas and in stone, long after the 
Croesuses are buried in oblivion. ‘There has been might in 
our hand, but feebleness in our heart; light in our brain, but 
night in our soul, because there has been in most of the rulers 
of the world of finance no belief in God to ‘spiritualize their 
lives, no faith to consecrate the work of their hands. 

Scoff as they will at the preacher, their scoffing cannot 
blot out his story of achievements that far exceed in universal 
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blessing those which all the multi-millionaires have yet be- 
stowed upon human kind. Their desire for the passing of the 
preacher and for the closing of the church may but be akin to 
the wish of those people of the Bahama Islands, who, living 
by the wreckages of ships, asked of their departing colonial 
governor to recommend to the home government the tearing 
down of the light-houses, that their wreckage-business might 
prosper all the more. ‘There is little doubt that tearing down 
the spiritual light-houses of the people would prosper all the 
better the nefarious doings of certain of our financial men. 

Turn to whatever history or literature we may, we never 
fail to find that the ages of enduring fruitfulness have been 
those in which spiritual and not material interests 4, «vite elas 
swayed the hearts and minds of the people, and _ have been the 
that every new epoch in the world’s history was SPitual ages: 
inaugurated by some spiritual leader. Not all the Pharaohs 
have bequeathed blessings such as Moses has transmitted to 
posterity. Not all the Alexanders have made the conquests 
that Saul of Tarsus made. Not all the Caesars have won the 
victories that Jesus of Nazareth won. Not all the Medicis, 
with all their:power and gold, wielded the influence that 
Savanarola, the preacher of Florence, wielded. Not all the 
emperors and kings and mighty armies did for the reformation 
of Christianity what Martin Luther did, single-handed, with 
no other power than that of the spirit. Not all the Astors and 
the Goulds, have wrought for the peace and liberty of our 
Nation as Roger Williams wrought, as wrought Henry Ward 
Beecher in the days of our civil war. Not all the men rated 
highest in our mercantile agencies have done for the elevation 
and better understanding of the American Jew the work that 
was wrought by Isaac M. Wise, the preacher. 

Belief in God, belief in the divineness of right and justice, 
in the superiority of the spirit over matter, devotion to the 
true values of life instead of the pursuit after 

2 The benefactors of 
empty baubles, the enrichment of heart and soul, mankind found 
the enlargement of mind and spirit instead of eae In 
enrichment in mere gold, enlargement in mere } 
estates—these have constituted the source of inspiration and 
enthusiasm of all strong workers, of all far-seeing reformers 
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and liberators, of all great achievers. No enslaved people has 
ever been led to liberty across a Red Sea by one of these 
church-scoffing and preacher-sneering millionaires. No mere 
money-grubber has ever had the courage to appear before a 
Diet of Worms, and, in the face of sure death, plead for the 
eternal rights of man, has ever had the manhood to prefer a 
hangman’s rope to all the gold of Florence, to endure the 
bitter cold and raging storms of a midwinter in the primeval 
forests of Rhode Island, rather than yield in his struggle for 
man’s inalienable rights to liberty of conscience. 

Belief in the God of right steeled their arm in the battle 
for the right. Belief in the God of truth fired their soul for 
Found thelr truth. Belief in the God of justice made the 
strength in their ten of the godly mould give to the world all the 
am justice it commands to-day. Belief in the God of 
love inspired thousands upon thousands of men and women to 
consecrate their lives to the service of man, made them healers 
of the sick, messengers of good tidings to the sorrowing, com- 
forters of the heavy-laden, helpers of the helpless, guides of the 
straying and erring, with no other reward than the conscious- 
ness of having served their God in having helped their fellow- 
kind. Belief in God is to-day the solace and stay, the light 
and comfort of millions of homes, affords, to-day, in humble 
cottage, in poverty-stricken tenement, a peace and joy such as 
cannot be found in all the mansions and palaces of all the 
church-scorning and preacher-scoffing multi-millionaires. 

Who, that saw that capitalist in the play of Zhe Lion and 
the Mouse, envied him his gold or his gorgeous mansion? Who 
did not recognize in him a type of character all 
too common in our day? What warmth, what 
cheer, what compensation in such a life? No 
God to stay him. No true friend to confide in. No affection 
to comfort him. No joy of heart and soul for all his labor and 
unrest. His past is stained with many dark memories; his 
future is darker still. For him there is nothing beyond the 
grave, and in the grave there is no enjoyment of all his labo- 
riously and unscrupulously accumulated wealth. His brain has 
been but a money-generating machine, his heart-beats have been 
but the throbs of an engine, grinding out so many dollars at 
every throb, like one of the money-making machines in our mint. 


The misery of the 
unbellever. 
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Blessed ye, who, by your presence here, show that you 
have the courage to brave the jeers and sneers of those who, 
having found gold have lost their belief in God, 
who, having acquired a fortune, think they 
have no longer need of a God. Hold on to your 
faith as the greatest of all the treasures of life. Hold on to 
your faith, if you value peace and content, if you honor virtue 
and right. Having religion, you have anchorage. Having 
religion, life has a purpose, your future has a goal, and your 
living a godly life becomes a necessity as much as a pleasure. 
Life without faith is like sailing the seas with compass and 
rudder gone, with light-house extinguished, with shoals and 
reefs abounding in the course, on which the bark is sure to 
founder, even though it be built of the strongest oak, and its 
mast be of the stoutest pine, and it be manned by the best of 
officers and crew. Without a firm faith in a God, who bids 
man to love the truth and to pursue it, to hold on to righteous- 
ness and never to forsake it, to trust to the future that shall 
make clear what here is not understood, and that shall make 
right what here seems wrong—without such a faith, there 
is no manhood, no womanhood, no sacrifice, no heroism, no 
martyrdom, no self-restraint, no fear of a hereafter. 

In vain have been all the attempts at substituting other 
things for a belief in God, and at achieving the same blessed 
ends. Gold has been tried before, and has failed. 
Laws and schools have been tried, and they too 
have failed. As little as a candle can replace the 
light of the sun, or as a sprinkling-can can replace a saturating 
rain, so little can substitutes do the work of religion. Fora 
while, all may go well, and the substitutes may get credit for 
what is still the result of ages of work by religion. But 
gradually these influences pass away, and, after a season of 
riotous excesses, of gross immoralities, of open vice and crime, 
of brutal oppressions and outrages, there is invariably a return 
to the belief in God. When France had had enough of the 
guillotine, she voted to dethrone that painted courtesan whom 
she had vociferously coronated as goddess of reason, voted to re- 
establish the belief in God, and to rededicate her churches, in 
which she had stabled her horses, for instruction in godliness. 


Faith the greatest 
of treasures. 


In vain all substl- 
tutes for religion. 
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Whatever your losses, let not your faith be one of them. 
Hold on to it, even though all else must be surrendered. The 
Greatest of all tie is sure to come when you will find its pos- 
losses, loss of Session a blessing far outweighing every other 
Ae: treasure of which you have been deprived. 
There exists a poem in our language, called Losses, that was 
written by Mrs. Frances Browne. It tells of a pilgrim band, 
seated, one day, upon a wild sea strand, telling each other of 
the losses they had sustained. One told of a ship, freighted 
with precious store, gone down to the bottom of the sea. 
Another told of a once fair face, full of richest promise, sunk 
to the lowest depths of sin and shame. Another told of hopes, 
that promised glory and fame, crushed forever. Others told 
of yet other losses as sad and yet sadder than these. At last 
one spoke with face sadder than that of all the rest: ‘‘ You 
have lost hoards of gold, and hopes of youth and love, and 
bauble of fame, but mine has been a loss far exceeding yours, 
I have lost my faith.’’ Spake his fellow pilgrims with one 
accord: ‘‘ Compared with thine, small, indeed, have our losses 
been, thine has been the greatest loss of all.’’ 

I know of few poems which I would rather have children 
inscribe upon their memories, few poems of which I would rather 
Bien aba see mothers make lullabies, few poems which I 
blessings, abe- would rather see parents give their sons as part- 
Hextng heart, ing benediction, or to their daughters as wedding 
dower, than the one just cited, that tells of the loss of faith as 
the saddest of all the losses of the human heart. Even though 
parents have little else to give their children, they give them 
the richest of all treasures when they send them into the world 
with God in theit heart. With God in their heart, there will 
be no temptation which they will not be able to resist, no trial 
which they will not be able to bear, no ambition which they: 
will not be able to control, no obstacle which they will not be 
able to surmount, no loss which they will not be able to com- 
pensate, no darkness which they will not be able to illumine, 
no gain which they will not be able to turn into blessings for 
all. Having God, their lives of noble self-control and blessed 
usefulness will reecho the joyful refrain of the countless 
millions of believing souls that have gone before: ‘‘ Blessed 
are they that believe.’’ 
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. Reverence 


SERIES I. 1887—1888. 


. The Hebrew and the Atheist. 
. Passover and Baster. 
- Who is Responsible (The State). 


. The Suturday and Sunday Sabbath. 


SERIES II. 1888—1889. 


. The Ideal Commonwealth. 

. The Puritanic Sabbath. 

. The Messianic Age. 

. The 25th Anniversary of Corner Stone 
of K. I. 

. A Benefactor Honored (Rev. Dr. Wise). 

. The Removal of the Leaven. 

. Deed Through Creed. 


SERIES III. 


. A Child's Prayer. 

. Are We Better than the Heathen? 
. Myths in the New Testament. 

. Purim and Lent 

. War Against War. 

. Martyr’s Day. 

. Ancient and Modern Saints. 


SERIES IV. 18 90—18o91. 


. Westward—Not Fastward. 
. The Force in Nature—God. 
. The Law of Environment, 
. Benamin Disraell. 

Love as a Corrector. 


SERIES V. 1891—1892. 


- Theologies Many—Religion One. 

. Shylock—The Unhistoric Jew. 

. Darkness Before Dawn. 

- On the Threshold, 

. Delusion. 

. Wanted—A Rational Religious School. 
. Civilization’s Duty to Woman. 

. Justice, Not Charity. 

. A Personal Interest Socfety. 

. Ancient and Modern Idolatry. 

- The Law of Retribution. 

to Whom Revyerence Be- 


1889—1890. 


longs. 

. Through Labor to Rest. 

. Children’s Rights and 
_ Wrongs. 

. Slay the Sin, but Not the Sinner. 

. The Sanctity of the Home. 

. The Noblest Title: ‘‘An Honest Man.” 

. The Highest Fame: ‘“‘A Good Name.” 

. A Plea for Noble Ambition. 


SERIES VI. 1892—1893. 


. {srael’s Debt to the New World. 

. Past and Present Purpose of 
Church. 

Ernest Renon. 

From Doubt to Trust. 

. Sinai and Olympus. 

One to Sow, Another to Reap. 

. Brethren at Strife. 


Parents’ 


the 


8. Jew Responsible for Jew. 


. Did the Other 

Jesus? 

. Model Dwellings for the Poor. 

. Under the Lash. 

. The Lost Chord. 

. Sabbath for Man, 
bath. 

. Give While You Live. 

. The Bubble of Glory. 

. Compulsory School Attendance, 

. A Plea for Home Rule in Ireland. 

. To-day. 

. The Red, White and Blue. 


SERiES VII. 1893—1894. 


. Religions Dle—Religion Lives, 
. Social and Religious Barrh rs. 
. Debt to Ancestry—Duty to Posterity. 
. A Father’s Love. 
A Sister's and Brother's Love 


Prophets Prophecy 


Not Man for Sat- 


28. 
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SERIES XIII. 


SERIES VIII. 1894—1895. 


. My Creed, 

. How Not to Help the Poor 

. The Stage ag a Pulpit 

. The Pulpit as a Stage. 

. Religion in the Public Schools 

. “Hope Deferred Maketh the Hear; 
Sick.’’ 


. Post Mortem Pralse. 

. The Better for Our Enemies. 

. The Worse for Our Friends. 

. The Israelite as a Husbandman, 
. Arms Against a Sea of Troubles. 


SERIES IX. 1895—1896. 


. Ethics or Religion? 

. Faith With Reason. 

. Wherein Israel has Failed. 

. The Place of Prayer In the Service. 

. The Place of Music in the Service. 

. The Place of Ceremony in the Service. 


SERIES X. 1896—1897. 


. The Guard Neither Dies nor Surrenders, 
. Thy People Shall be My People. 
. Whoso Tilleth His Soil 


Shall Have 


Bread. 


. The Mote and the Beam. 

. What Has Been Shall be Again. 
. The People Without a Country. 
. Uses and Abuses of the Pulpit. 
. Uses and Abuses of the Press. 
. Uses and Abuses of the Novel. 
. The Best Preacher—The Heart. 
. The Best Teacher—Time. 

. The Best Book—The World. 

. The- Best Friend—God. 

. Ten Seasons of Sunday Lectures. 


SERIES XI. 1897—1808. 


. A Wise Question is the Half of Know!- 


edge. 
Woe, if All Men Speak Well of You. 


. Good to be Great, Great to be Good. 


Who {s God that I Should Hear Him? 
Noble Impulses are Speechless Prophets. 


. The Martyr Race. 


SERIES XII. 1898—1899. 


. The Gospel of Joy. 

. The Gospel of Sorrow. 

. The Sunset of Life. 

. Old Memories and New Hopes. 

. 90th Birthday of Lincoln and Darwin. 
. The Voice that Calleth In the Wilder- 


ness. 


. Turning Parent and Child Toward Each 
c8) 


ther. 
. Israel Weak, and Yet Strong. 
. Cyrano de Bergerac, the Story of the 


Jew. 
Responsibility of the Rich. 
1899—1900. 
“The Choir Invisible.” 


9. Chanukah Lights and the Christmas 


Tree, 


. The Will and the Way. 

. Individual Morality. 

. Domestic Morality. 

. Social Morality. 

. Sectarian Morality. 

. International Morality. 

. Isaac M. Wise—A Memorial Tribute. 


SERIES XIV. t1900—10901. 


. From Better to Best. 
. Our Wrongs to Our Little Ones. 


“We Jews.’’ 


. The Diagnoats. 
. A Remedy. 
. A Time to Keep Silence 


“God's First Temples." 


27. Daybreak 
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SERIES XV. 1901—1902. 


. Preacher or Teacher? 

- The Reign of Right. 

- The Reign of the Soil. 

. The Reign of Love. 

- The Reign of Religion, 

. Boyhood and Girlhood—School 
. Youth—the 


Days. 
Age of Love and Matri- 


mony. 
. Manhood—the Age of Labor. 
-. Decline—the Age of Beneficence. 
. Death—the Age of Rest. 
. The Aftermath, Summary and Conclu- 


sion. 
. “Still Achieving, Still Pursuing.’’ 


SERIES XVI. _ 1902—1903. 


. A Wreath Upon the Grave of Emile 
Zola. 

. Secretary Hay and the Roumanian 
Jews. 

“Lo, the Dreamer Cometh.” 

- Quoth the Raven ‘‘Nevermore " 

- Quoth the Reason ‘‘Evermore.’ 

. The Cause of Sin. 

. Selfishness. 

. Avarice. 

. Envy. 

. Anger. 

. Infidelity. 


. Meaning of Virtue: 
. Life—Wisdom. 
. Self-Control. 


Self-Control Continued. 


. Courage. 

. Justice. 

. Our Debt and Duty to Dr. Wise. 
. The Two Redeemers. 


SERIES XIX. 


* Seeing Evil, I Yet Have Faith.” 
The Election—And After. 

Exeunt Irving and Jefferson, 

The Jewish Pilgrim Fathers, 

Much Profession Little Practice, 
The Fallacy of ‘Rich asa Jew.”’ 
What to do with the Russian Retugee. 
If a Messiah Had Been Born, 

The Brain versus The Heart 

The Private versus The Public School. 
The Club versus The Home, 

Society versus Religion. 


SERIES XVII. 1903—1904. 


The Demands of the Age on the Church 


- The Higher and Lower Pleasures. 


Is God or Man Unjust? 


. Canst Thou by Searching Find God? 
. “Mary of Magdala.’’ 
. The Battle Not to the Strong.” 


A Backward Look. 


. Not Congestion but Colonization. 
- No Morality Without 
. What Shall Our Children Read? 

. What Shall Our Children Believe. 
. The Russo Japanese War, 


Spirituality. 


Egotism. 


. Altruism, 

. Pessimism, 

. Optimism, 

. Realism. 

. Idealism. 

. Dowieism. 

. Trade—Unionism. 


SERIES XVIII. 


. “Turn Not Back.’’ 


1904—1905. 


5. Kindle the Hanukkah Lights. 


. Zionism as a Cure of Anti-Semitism. 
. Complaints and Remedies. 


. Parsifal, the Triumph of Innocence. 

. Amfortas, the Torment of Guilt. 

. “Still Throbs the Heart.’’ 

. Does Religion Pay? 
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There was joy in the hearts of millions of faithful Chris- 
tians last Christmas morn, because of the anniversary of the 
coming upon earth of Him whom they worship ¢, sness over loss 
as Son of God and Redeemer of mankind. And of faith in Christ- 
there was sadness in the hearts of others, because ™#S St": 
of their loss of the faith of their childhood. Try as they may, 
they can no longer believe in the gospel story of the miraculous, 
virgin-birth of Jesus, of angels having hailed his birth in the 
opened heaven, of a star having left its orbit for the purpose 
of guiding strangers to the new-born babe, of laws of nature 
having been suspended or reversed at his will or for his pur- 
pose, of his having come on earth for the sole purpose of being 
put to death so that by his sacrifice all mankind might be 
saved, of his having returned from death to life, of his having 
bodily ascended into heaven to take his seat as God, the Son, 
at the right hand of God, the Father. 

It is sad to lose beliefs and fancies of childhood, but, with 
the true doubter, such losses are not without their compensa- 
tions. New faiths take the place of the old, ¢.0., sich sage 
and the new, in time, afford the more satisfy- ness grows later, 
ing belief. ‘The story of human progress is an M9he" J0v- 

_unbroken story of such sadness. There has never been an age 
when thinking men have not been obliged to break with beliefs 
of their childhood, and when they have not suffered because 
of such breaking away. Yet, out of such suffering have grown 
the riper faith, the larger thought, the greater liberty, that are 
the joy and blessing of the civilization of to-day. On the day, 
on which man first dared to doubt, there was witnessed in the 
world of thought a creative act resembling that which is nar- 
rated in the opening chapter of the Bible, the darkness that 
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hovered over the deep lifted, chaos began to give way to order, 
and through the universe resounded the divine faz: ‘‘Let there 
be Light!’’ Wherever the light shines to-day, there the hand 
of doubt kindled it; where the world is still dark and cruel, 
there the doubter is not found, or he is not suffered to exist. 
There has never yet been a great reform but that some 
great doubter inaugurated it. The history of human progress 
is, to a large extent, a biography of the men who, 
discontented with false beliefs, with crumbling 
institutions, with obsolete laws and customs, 
who, doubting the wisdom of continuing to adhere to them, 
who, finally convinced that further adherence meant enslave- 
ment of the human mind or surrender of human rights, dared 
to denounce the false and to clamor for the true, dared to 
break away from the old and to strike out for the new. 
In the eyes of the Chaldeans of old, Abraham was but a 
doubter, an unbeliever, for daring to express disbelief in their 
: gods and institutions, and for promulgating a 
Great believers 
have been persee ew God. Inthe eyes of the Pharaohs, Moses 
rashes unbe- was a rank atheist, in denouncing the gods of 
the Egyptian pantheon, and a dangerous rebel, 
for demanding laws such as are found in his Moral Code. In 
the eyes of the despots of old, the prophets of Israel were 
atheists and anarchists, for daring to denounce the gods of 
wood and stone, and for preaching a God of righteousness and 
justice. Both Buddha and Zarathustra were branded atheists, 
because the one would have nothing to do with the gods of the 
Hindus, and the other with the gods of the Persians. Socrates 
was put to death, Anaxagoras was condemned to life-long 
exile, and Galileo to years of imprisonment, because the one 
implanted higher God-ideas than those that had been taught 
in Greece, and because the other taught that the sun was a 
ball of fire and not a god-driven chariot, and because the third 
taught that the earth revolved around the sun, and not the sun 
around the earth. Pious John Huss was burnt at the stake as 
a heretic; the God-fearing Luther almost shared the same fate 
at the hand of a Pope who was an undisguised infidel; the 
‘‘God-intoxicated’’ Spinoza narrowly escaped assassination for 
refusing to comply with an outworn ceremonial. 


Every reform pro- 
duct of doubt. 
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The world does not speak of them as doubters and atheists 
now, and it is even deemed a sacrilege to breathe the word 
atheist in connection with their names. The auists of one 
passing centuries are, indeed, great rectifiers of age religious 
error. ‘The atheist of one age is the religious '#*¢"s of next 
leader of the next. Church-historians of our day consecrate 
as saints those whom contemporaneous writers branded as 
devils. 

And yet, notwithstanding these generally recognized 
truths, the doubter of our day has still a hard time of it. 
Notwithstanding the honor the present genera- 
tion shows to the misunderstood of former ages, eres nae 
it does not yet understand the doubters of its 
own time. ‘The world has not yet learned to appreciate that 
true doubt is but another form of belief, is often but the 
chrysalis of a developing, heaven-soaring faith. 

There is no lack of appreciation of believers, and thee are 
certainly deserving of all they receive. Would, it were in our 
power yet greatly to increase that honor, for, 
increased honors might increase the number of reaberie ANAT 
believers, and an increased number of believers 
would greatly increase our peace and happiness. 

But, we have not yet learned to bestow a well-deserved 
meed of praise upon the earnest doubter. Society has profited 
much from the believer, but not less from the pointers tikewise 
honest doubter. And there have been times deserving appreci- 
when misguided believers proved themselves *°™ 
enemies of religion, and honest doubters its true friends. Not 
all the doubters that have ever been have inflicted the evil 
upon religion which those bigots and fanatics inflicted, who, 

in the name of a God of love and right and justice, persecuted, 
outlawed, hounded, executed, tortured, burnt at the stake, 
tens and hundreds of thousands of human beings, for no other 
crime than differently interpreting the Scriptures, or differently 
comprehending the attributes of the Unknowable God, or of 
the nature and mission of Jesus, or of the purpose and function 
of prayer and ceremony. And not all the sacrifices that have 
been offered, nor all the ceremonies that have been performed, 
nor all the prayers that have been uttered, have done for the 
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constant rejuvenation of religion, for its gradual shedding of 
false and borrowed accretions, for its gradual evolution from 
the lower to the higher, from the mythical to the rational, 
from the ecclesiastical to the divine, from the tribal to the 
universal, what honest doubt achieved. 

Somewhere, in Greek mythology, we read that Hercules 
was much persecuted by Juno, but by virtue of that persecu- 
ghuaionibas tion he was enabled to perform those mighty 
profitedfromdoubt deeds of valor that won for him a place among 
as from belle. the immortal gods. Upon making his appearance 
in the Olympian halls, before the assembled gods and goddesses, 
he made his first obeisance to Juno, saying that, but for her 
persecutions, he would not now be one of the gods. So might 
religion make its first obeisance to honest doubt, and say that, 
but for its criticisms, for its pointing out the untenable and 
the untrue, for its mighty combat with bigotry and intolerance, 
religion would still have been the degrading polytheism, the 
base idolatry, the cruel persecutor, which honest doubt forced 
it to cast aside, and which form it still has in those lands, and 
among those people, where doubt does not exist, or where the 
doubter is not suffered. 

So accustomed have we grown to hearing such men as 
Darwin, Spencer and Tyndall, as Voltaire, Thomas Paine, 
Ingersoll, denounced as infidels, that we no longer 
challenge the statement, and we accept as truth 
what is but an invention of ignorance or malice 
or bigotry. To me, it is often a question who the real atheists 
are, the denounced or the denunciators. JI am often reminded 
of the words the venerable Polycarp spoke, when about to be 
burnt at the stake for refusing to believe in the Roman gods. 
The Pro-consul, moved by the venerable appearance of the 
bishop, and desirous of saving him from so cruel a death, 
asked him simply to say the words: ‘‘Away with the atheists!”’ 
Polycarp fixed his eyes upon the vast throng that filled the 
amphi-theatre of Smyrna, and that was eager for his death, 
and, making a sweeping gesture at them, cried aloud: ‘‘Away 
with ¢hese atheists!’’ and bravely died the martyr’s death. 

I have, time and again, found more religion among men 
denounced as irreligious than among men .who prided them- 
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selves on their orthodoxy. I have seen more of 
God in the lives of men denounced as godless 
than among men who paraded their holiness. 
I have discovered more faith among men branded as doubters 
than among men who regard themselves as pillars of the 
church. 

What is religion but a means toward a definite end, and 
that end: the leading of a righteous life? ‘Toward the attain- 
ment of that end, one makes use of one set of creeds formu- 
lated by one set of men, another of another set, a third of a 
creed of hisown. When each attains his end by his own means, 
who dare say one is better than another? What may be the 
best for one, may be the worst possible for another. 

And who dare call him a doubter who, for the attainment 
of his goal, prefers following the creed formulated by himself 
to that formulated by men who lived many hun- 
dreds or many thousand years ago? And as in 
our conception of God, of the soul, of the here- 
after, as in our theories of the origin of the universe and of the 
creation of man, we all deal with inscrutable mystery, who 
dare say that his conception alone is truth, and all else is false. 
And as every Bible represents the attempt, by different people 
of ancient times, at reaching the truth, who dare say that his 
Bible alone contains the only true revelation of God, and that 
every other Bible is a base imposture? And as some men have 
found in books other than biblical their rules of right and their 
law of duty, who dare say that these men are to be denounced 
as unbelievers for not finding them in this or that Bible? 

It is true that Darwin and Spencer and Tyndall and Hux- 
ley, and other master-scientists and philosophers, did not find 
_ their God-conception in the Bible. Yet who dare 4, saith of aieat 
accuse them of not having had a God-conception scientists and 
as lofty as the loftiest of others? Each of them Philosophers. 
confessed belief in a Power Supreme. Each bowed reverently 
before the Unknowable Ultimate, the Eternal Mystery, the 
Infinite, Creative Energy, from which all things have pro- 
ceeded, and which rules the whole universe. ‘‘Give me 
matter,’’ says Kant, ‘‘and I will explain the formation of the 
world; but give me matter without a God and I cannot explain 


Doubters often the 
truest believers. 
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the formation of a caterpillar.’’ ‘‘I have scrutinized all the 
materialistic hypotheses I know of,’’ says Clark Maxwell, ‘‘and 
found that all of them need a God to make them workable.”’ 
‘‘All nature is permeated with divine spirit; who speaks of 
spiritless matter tells of his own want of spirituality,’’ says 
Haeckel. ‘‘ We must either open our doors to the belief in 
creative acts, or confess our igngrance of matter,’’ says Tyn- 
dall. ‘‘We cannot escape the conclusion that life was origin- 
ally breathed by ¢he creator into a few forms or into one,’’ says 
Darwin. ‘‘One truth must grow ever clearer—the truth that 
there is an Inscrutable Existence everywhere manifested, to 
which he (the man of science) can neither find nor conceive 
beginning or end,’’ says Spencer. 

It is true that Voltaire, Thomas Paine and Ingersoll have 
had much fault to find with much of our Bible. Who may, 

therefore, charge them with having lived godless 
Rebeca: lives? No man ever championed the cause of 

truth and right and justice as Voltaire cham- 
pioned it. For ascore of years he was the public conscience 
of France. Love of justice was his ruling passion. Defense 
of the weak and wronged was with him a form of religion. 
He detested and denounced war, slavery, intolerance, oppres- 
sion. He advocated prison-reform and the abolition of capital 
punishment. Into the teeth of a hounding church, he flung 
the charge: ‘‘ Ye call yourselves followers of Jesus, if so, be ye 
lovers of men instead of servants of the devil, be ye benefactors 
of mankind, instead of butchers and murderers.’’ 

Who may charge a Thomas Paine with godlessness? In 
the very opening sentence of his much-denounced but little- 
read book he declares: ‘‘I believe in one God, and I hope for 
happiness beyond this life,’’ and the principal creed of his 
religion he declares to be: ‘‘ The world is my country, and to 
do good is my religion.’’ 

Who dare charge Ingersoll arith infidelity? He professed 
no belief in the kind of God that is taught by some denomina- 
tions or that is pictured in some parts of the Bible, nor did he 
subscribe to certain dogmas and doctrines that are masqueraded 
as religion in some churches. But by his life and love he 
showed that he had God in his heart even if he had Him not 
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on his lips. And in his darker hours, his eyes discerned faint 
sparks of light glimmering across the dark sea of mystery, that 
lighted up his soul, and that made him speak such hopeful 
words as those he uttered at the grave of his brother: ‘‘In the 
night of death hope sees a star, and listening love can hear 
the rustle of the wing.’’ 

Yea, they all doubted much, and they had much to doubt. 
Had they had, in the days of their first questioning, the kind 
of faith that now obtains in some of our churches, Eran tneit fae 
had they heard, in the days of their childhood has risen our 
and youth, the liberal views regarding the Bible, Nghe" creet- 
the Hereafter, the Sabbath, that now are held in some of our 
churches, they might have been counted among the strongest 
supporters of religion. But, had they and their kind not 
doubted, we would not have had our advanced creed of to-day. 
They had to doubt, in their day, so that we, in our day, can 
believe. They had to uproot the false, to lop off the dead, to 
cut away the bizarre and fancied and borrowed, to purge away 
the unwholesome and impure, so that faith might stand to-day, 
cleansed and purified, on rational, reasonable ground. 

Theirs was a creative, a corrective, but not a destructive 
doubt. They sought truth and not falsehood. ‘They sought 
light and not darkness. ‘hey wanted to believe, 
therefore did they uncover error. ‘They wanted ‘4 
a God, therefore did they tear down the imma- 
ture conception of Him of primitive times. 

Never brand such as these as infidels or unbelievers or 
scoffers. That infamy belongs to those who deny without 
thinking; who disbelieve without knowing the Oily the goalies 
reason why; who tear down without building up; in deed are the 
who rest not until they have robbed others of 9°“ess in heart. 
their faith; who make sport of what to others is sacred, for 
_ the mere sport of it; who introduce darkness and hopelessness 
and despair where hitherto there had been light and cheer and 
comfort; who, with every evidence of law and order and 
harmony and creative energy about them, see only chaos and 
chance and accident; to whom all is right that ministers to 
their appetites and that serves their self-interest, who scruple 
at nothing, be it never so base, so long as it heightens their 
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self-gratification; whose creed is: ‘‘ Mammon alone his god, 
and Pleasure his only prophet;’’ who come from nothing, live 
for nothing, and pass into nothing. 

The true doubter is serious, and very much in earnest. 
He is a seeker of truth. He is troubled about his faith, and 
Tee maine he rests not until he has what, in some measure, 
become true quenches the thirst of his soul. He never ends 
betlevers, in mere denial. He generally arrives at some 
positive truth. For atime, he may see one after the other of 
his old beliefs die out, and the world of faith grow dark. But, 
bye and bye, in the darkest night, there appears a faint spark, 
a glimmer, that gradually grows brighter and brighter, until 
it sheds a radiance and warmth and cheer such as he had never 
enjoyed before. When the Jfsevere is sung in the Sistine 
Chapel, at each strophe a light goes out. The chant wails on, 
growing sadder as the chapel grows darker and darker. But, 
when all the lights are out, and the darkness hides everything, 
then a voice begins to sing, softly at first; then a light begins 
to shine, other and stronger voices join, other and brighter 
lights begin to flame, till the whole chapel is again bathed in 
light, and filled with song of joy and hope. Such are the 
darkening and brightening stages of the soul that honestly 
doubts. 

Being a creative thinker, the true doubter compels others 
to productive thought. He obliges thinking believers to get 
True doubters the ‘Heir faith in order, compels renovation and puri- 
vanguard of prog- fication, makes people discover the weak and 
hese leaky places in their creed, as a storm discovers 
the sprung girders, the weakened rafters, the rotten shingles 
of the house. Men may dislike the doubter, but they are 
obliged to hear him; they may abuse him, yet are compelled 
to follow his lead. He is in the van of the march of progress, 
and when the period of unrest, of change, of wandering is over, 
men generally find that, under his leadership, they have 
mounted to higher plains, where they breathe a purer atmos- 
phere and enjoy a larger horizon. 

Hail, ye, the doubter, therefore, even as you hail the 
believer. ‘The one is chosen even as is the other. Blessed are 
they that believe. Blessed are they that doubt. 
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A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, January 6th, 1907. 


At a little social gathering, some time ago, a young lady 
teacher quite surprised me with the remark: ‘'’To-morrow I 
have to start work again. I just hate work. 
I wish I could be a society young lady, and take 
it easy as she does.’’ ‘‘ You do not mean what 
you say,’’ answered I, ‘‘ from what I know of you, I feel sure 
that the insipid, purposeless, and yet laborious life, the young 
society woman is obliged to live, would tire you much more 
than does now your noble occupation.”’ 

And so would it tire any young woman of average in- 
telligence, who is fortunate enough to be a trainer of young 
minds, or who is filling some other mission in life. 

True, it. is taxing to be confined, so many hours a day, to 
school-room or office or library or shop. It is hard to teach 
children or to keep books or to operate a type- 
writing or/some other machine or to minister as 
a trained nurse, or to wait on customers or to 
assist in household work. , 

But not one of all of these labors is as exacting, as wearing 
as that which the typical society-lady is obliged to perform in 

her daily round of social duties. Hers is the duty to live for 
appearance and to dress for show, to trot about from milliner 
to dress-maker, from hair-dresser to manicurist, from tea to 
dance, from reception to ball, from concert to theatre, from 
_ horseshow to foot-ball game, from seaside to mountain-resort, 
from native land to foreign shore. One eye she must keep 
constantly on fashion-plate, the other on probable suitors. Her 
hands must do no work, lest they lose their daintiness; her 
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face must not brave the elements, lest it lose its delicate com- 
plexion; her mind must nct occupy itself with studies or serious 
matters, lest her spirit lose its gaiety. Suffering humanity 
may cry for aid, may clamor aloud for woman’s work of 
sympathy and cheer, she must not hear the tales of woe nor 
see the misery. She must be bright and gay, full of esprit 
and chic, must be ready at all times to attract and charm 
and fascinate—and all to capture, at the earliest moment, a 
husband. 

Oh, the work and worry, the hypocrisy and falsity, the 
waste of means and opportunity, such society-life involves! 
Who that is honest, who that has even the 
faintest conception of a young woman’s sacred 
mission on earth, of her possibilities to lighten 
the burdens of the home and to highten the blessings of society, 
would not ten thousand times rather labor in school or library 
or office or shop or home than lead such a drone—or butterfly 
existence ? 

It is an ignoble conception to regard work for a young 
woman degrading, to consider it a sign of poverty or of but 
The labering medium circumstances for any woman to employ 
woman—the ree her time usefully for herself or beneficially for 
spectable woman. 1, ankind, to regard those only as constituting the 
highest classes, who waste the product of other peoples’ labors, 
without contributing any productive labor of their own. 

A short illustration of this was given sometime ago in one 
of the suburbs of New York. A young minister was elected 
to one of the foremost churches. Being a man of goodly 
appearance, fine address and scholarly attainments, he soon 
became very popular among the most select. Invitations 
poured in upon him from all sides, in larger numbers than he 
could, in justice to himself and his work, accept. 

After a month or so he brought his mother to live with 
him, and to keep house for him. She. met with a most hospi- 
table reception on the part of the leaders of the best set of the — 
community, for, was she not the mother 'of their popular 
young minister? But one day a terrible report reached the 
town. It was learned that the mother of their minister had 
at one time supported herself as a’working-woman. And she 
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was dropped by the social select, and so was her son. A 
widowed mother’s hard work to support her family, and to 
give to society, by dint of her hard labor, so useful a member 
as her son turned out to be, was counted against both by a 
number of women who based their claim to social superiority 
solely on their wasting in idleness the product of other people’s 
hard toil. 

And it is a conception that is as irreligious as it is ignoble, 
The commandment ‘Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work’ is as mandatory upon women as it is upon 4g, daveiener 
the men who toil in the busy marts of life,—and_ required of woman 
by work the Bible does not mean laborious idle- 7% °F" 
ness. God has assigned to every sane and sound human adult, 
male or female, his or her work in life, and all are false to their 
divine appointment who shirk their obligations, who, like 
parasites, draw all their sustenance from others. 

We would not have had half oi our domestic troubles of 
to-day, had all our women been taught from earliest girlhood 
that labor is sacred and ennobling, that the beautiful hands 
are the useful, the helpful, the clever, the willing, the kindly, 
the reverent hands, that the attractive, the desirable woman is 
the womanly woman, she who considers it a shame not to 
know the art of house-keeping, she who, proud of woman’s 
distinction as helpmate to man, fits herself to be in truth his 
helper and burden-sharer, the queen of his home as well as of 
his heart,, wise and thrifty in the management of her house- 
hold, economical in the expenditure of his means. 

And we would have had more house-keeping and less 
boarding, to-day, more home-staying and less living-on-the- 
wing, had woman been less dependent on hired 4, ide woman— 
service, less ignorant of house-management, as the homeless 
much prepared to take her place in the kitchen “°™™ 
as in the drawing-room, at the wash-tub as at the piano, at the 
sewing-machine as at the dressing-table. And we would have 
heard less of divorces and more of domestic felicity, had 
woman been more wholesomely occupied in the home than she 
is at the present time, had she been trained to regard rearing 
a family, overseeing her children’s education, giving them her 
companionship, forming their habits, guiding their destinies, 
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as the noblest of all occupations, as the highest of all distinc- 
tions, on earth. It is because of the society woman’s unwil- 
lingness or inability to labor within the home that home-life 
for society people is doomed. It is because of the society- 
woman making of the home but a half-way station, a tempo- 
rary stopping-place between seasons, that the word home has 
ceased to be one of the sweetest and most sacred words in the 
heart’s vocabulary. 

And many of our women would have been healthier to- 
day, and, therefore, happier, had useful labor taken the place 
The Idle woman ©: laborious idleness, had wholesome occupation 
the unhealthy played the part now played by extravagance and 
sigh i luxury and dissipation. What are the physical 
break-downs, the nervous wreckages, among so many of our 
women of to-day, but the heavy tax which their laborious 
idleness exacts of them? ‘There is no domestic labor, and be 
it never so hard, that so drains a woman’s vitality, that so 
undermines her nervous system, as the mad race of society life, 
its late hours, its feverish excitements, its blare and glare, its 
indigestible meals, its tyrannical laws that exact the most 
slavish obedience. .And what spectacle can be more farcical, 
or shall I say tragical, than seeing women resort to cures of all 
sorts and at all kinds of expense, to gymnastic exercises, to 
athletic sports, to costly health-resorts, to all manners of treat- 
ments and all kinds of medicines and humbuggery, for the 
purpose of building up health and strength, for getting an 
appetite, for acquiring a good complexion, or a restful sleep, 
when she might have all these, far better, and at much less 
strain and expense, by vigorously attending to her domestic 
duties, by swinging the broom instead of pulling the gymnastic 
ropes, by donning the kitchen apron instead of the riding-habit, 
by wielding the scrubbing-brush instead of the golf-stick. 
You have probably heard the story of that society-woman, 
who told a woeful story to a nerve specialist, of headaches and 
sleeplessness and lack of appetite, and other complaints, ex- 
pecting to be ordered for a summer’s stay in Switzerland, and 
for a winter’s sojourn at the Riviera. The physician looked 
at her very seriously, for a time, and finally remarked very 
gravely: ‘‘Madame, you areasick woman. You need a change. 
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You are too sick to go abroad. You must stay at home, and 
do housework.’’ 'The woman turned pallid, and with trembling 
voice she said: ‘‘Oh, Doctor, is it as bad as that ?”’ 

And husbands and fathers, too, would be healthier and 
happier were women more domestic. Woman’s idleness and 
spendthriftiness at one end, often mean a hus- 4) iste momana 
band’s or father’s overwork at the other end. drain on man’s 
The means must be provided, and, when one side ““#""- 
is all idleness and wastefulness, the other side must slave all 
the harder and all the longer. The result frequently is wreck- 
age at both ends. Many a broken-down husband or father 
might have been in the heighth of his physical strength to-day, 
had his wife or daughter taken pride in saving her husband’s 
or father’s hard-earned substance, had her own honest and 
productive labor taught her to respect the hardships of her 
husband’s or father’s toil. 

There is a picture at the Louvre by Murillo, showing the 
interior of a convent kitchen, in which all the work is done by 
beautiful, white-winged angels, one puts the 
kettle on the fire, another is lifting a pail of 
‘water, another is setting the table. Murillo probably meant 
to teach by this picture that all labor is holy, that while men 
have their sphere of blessed usefulness in the world outside, 
there is a work awaiting women in the home, even within the 
kitchen, holy enough for angels to perform. Let no one, 
therefore, speak of any honest labor as ignoble or degrading, 
nor see in’ wasteful and laborious idleness a sign of merit and 
nobility. Cursed are they that are idle. Blessed are they 
_ that labor. 


All work is holy. 


Blessed Are Chey Chat Rest. 


A Discourse, At TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, January 13th, 1907. 


A London visitor to our country, a writer of considerable 
note, has recently published his impressions, which are of more 
than usual merit. He has much to say against 
the ‘‘sky-scrapers’’ of New York, against the 
deafening noises of the streets, against the 
people’s worship of the demon Speed, that lies in wait to 
destroy them. He inveighs against their feverish restlessness, 
and their taking pride in being constantly on the go. The 
most vivid impression of New York, says he, which a foreigner 
takes with him, is, that ‘‘it is a city, where the means of life 
conquer life itself, where the citizens die hourly of the rage to 
live.’’ 

Sometime before the publication of these impressions, a 
noted physician of our own country published a book, to which 
he gave the startling title Wewyorkitis. By it he 
designated a new disease, that had its origin in 
the city of New York, and that has spread like a 
contagion to all our large cities. Its symptoms, he says, are 
all-controlling ambition of money-making, slavish toil, inces- 
sant hurry and worry, ceaseless hustle and bustle, degeneracy 
of the finer feelings, loss of the religious instinct, disregard of 
the cultural elements of life, inability to recognize moral dis- 
tinctions, loss by those advanced in years of the sense of age, 
necessity for the exciting mental pabulum of sensational jour- 
nalism, morbid desire for highly spiced food and entertainment, 
nervous and digestive diseases of all kinds, premature decay 
and untimely death. 


New York’s 
mad pace. 


Designated as 
** Newyorkitis.’” 
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As if not to be outdone either by London or New York, 
a Chicago preacher has increased the number of diseases known 
in this country by one which he terms ‘‘Amerz- 
canitis,’’ whose symptoms he declared to be ‘‘too 
rapid heart-beats because of too rapid pace in 
toiling and living, brain awhirl with money-madness, fatty 
degeneration of conscience.’’ 
And our own city, notwithstanding its reputation for 
slowness and sleepiness, which its faster and noisier neighbor 
city has fastened upon her, has been wide enough 
Ben selitenen, awake to have been one of the first to call atten- 
tion to the dangerous pace which our country is 
travelling. More than three decades ago, one of our physi- 
cians, one of the most celebrated nerve-specialists in the world, 
published a little book* in which he pointed out some of the 
evils of our modern life, the frightful drains we are making 
on our vitality, which not even the strongest constitution is 
long able to withstand, and showed that, unless we slacken 
our speed, and slave less and rest more, physical exhaustion, 
nervous prostrations, brain diseases, heart-troubles, premature 
decay, insanity, will increase beyond the control of medical 
science. 
And yet other distinguished men have spoken, notably 
the great philosopher Herbert Spencer, who visited our country 
; some twenty-five years ago, and who, before 
tha Sacer leaving our country, said, at a farewell banquet: 
' Work has with the American become a passion. 
Eagerly pursuing a future good, he ignores the good of the 
hour, and, even when the expected good is realized, he neg- 
lects it, and continues striving for some still remoter good. 
_ Everywhere, said he, he had been struck with the number of 
faces which told of the burdens that had to be borne. He had 
been impressed, too, with the large proportion of gray-haired 
men, and inquiries brought out the fact that in America the 
hair commonly begins to turn some ten years earlier than in 
England. He had met in every circle men, who had them- 
selves suffered from nervous collapse, due to the stress of 
business, or named friends, who had either killed themselves 
* Wear and Tear, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
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by overwork or had been permanently incapacitated, or had 
wasted long periods in endeavors to recover health. So ad- 
dicted to work is the American, continued the philosopher, 
that he no longer knows how to get recreation out of his 
occasional vacation. The remark current abroad that when 
the American travels he races, he found true even in the 
United States, his aim is todo the greatest amount of sight- 
seeing in the shortest time possible; the satisfaction of getting 
on devours nearly all other satisfactions. At Niagara, which 
gave Spencer a whole week’s pleasure, he learned from the 
hotel proprietor that most Americans come one day and depart 
the next. He dwelled on the injury that this excessive toil is 
sure to work on posterity. Damaged constitutions reappear 
in the children, and entail on them far more of ill than great 
fortunes yield them of good. We have an abundance of science, 
said he, but not enough to make us recognize that among a 
man’s duties the care of the body is imperative not only out of 
regard for personal welfare, but also out of regard for descend- 
ants. The American needs a revised ideal of life, said he. 
Life is not for work, but work is for life. The primary use of 
work is that of supplying the material for healthy and happy 
lives. The use the American gives it would seem to indicate 
that it is his belief that work was ordained as a punishment to 
deprive life of all that makes it worth its living. There has 
been too much of the ‘‘gospel of work,’’ it is time, concluded 
he, to preach the gospel of relaxation. 

The recent publications in the same strain, of which I 
made mention at the beginning of my discourse, have assured 
you that Mr. Spencer’s and Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s 
sound advice has fallen upon deaf ears. And pobre es 8 
idle must it seem to you for me to hope to geta 
hearing where these great men failed. And yet I venture to 
speak, in the belief that the fulfilment of the predictions of 
these distinguished authorities might make people of our day 
more amenable to reason than were our fathers two or three 
decades ago. 

We are a prosperous people, more prosperous perhaps 
than any people has ever been. And yet we are not as happy 
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More auaierine 2° is many another people that is not half as 
than any other rich as we are. We do not get out of life what 
Parile many another people gets that has far less means 
at its command than we. Many of us have come across, 
in foreign lands, peasants, mechanics, merchants, who have 
gotten out of their simple life a richness of joy such as not all 
the millions of our millionaires can procure. 

It was a saying of an ancient philosopher that, once 
tyranny, ignorance and want shall have been overthrown, man 
will live contented and happy. We certainly do not suffer 
from tyranny. We have little to complain of ignorance. Want 
has but a scant hold on our people. And yet, content and 
happiness are the lot of but the fewest among us. Science 
and art, invention and industry, natural resources, fertile soil, 
solubrious climate, all these have laid their rich contributions 
at our feet. We travel in luxurious trains, where our fathers 
were obliged to walk, or ride over rough roads in cumbersome 
vehicles. We sow and reap with greatest ease by means of 
labor-saving devices, where our fathers toiled in the sweat of 
their brow. Fabrics, such as formerly scarcely kings could 
acquire, are placed at our disposal, at prices within the reach 
of people even in medium circumstances. We have fairly 
conquered time and space by means of steam and electricity. 
We are better paid, better housed and fed and clothed, better 
taught and entertained, than our fathers were. Medical 
science has advanced beyond the most daring dreams of former 
generations, With the aid of anaesthetics it has almost con- 
quered pain. Certain diseases it has stamped out altogether, 
and it cures certain others which at one time were deemed 
incurable. It has made health largely a matter dependent on 
our will. And yet we are not a happy nor a healthy people. 

We have not the time, or better, we do not take the time 
to be happy. The grasping disease is upon us. We are never 
satisfied. Scarcely has one goal been reached, 
when we set another, twice as distant, and far 
more difficult of attainment, to be breathlessly 
raced for. Though faint with hunger, we go on plowing and 
harrowing and seeding new soil, when all around us golden 
crops are begging us to harvest and to enjoy them. 


Yet have no time 
to be happy. 
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An old nursery tale relates that a king and queen invited, 
one day, a number of fairies to the christening of their new- 
born babe. Each of the invited fairies showered 

‘ , é : ., The greater our 
precious gifts upon the little princess. One evil blessings the 
sprite, however, in revenge for not having been [lesser our enjoy- 
invited, appeared unasked, and, by a magic spell, mh: 
decreed that the blessings of the good fairies should all turn 
into curses. 

It would almost seem that such an evil sprite. must have 
stood at the cradle of our prosperity, and must have wished 
that none of our blessings should be attended by enjoyment. 

Or we seem to be the hapless fisherman, of that other 
tale, which our grandmothers were fond to tell, who sat, one 
day, at a river’s bank, mending his net, and accompanying his 
work with a merry song. A nymph in the waters below 
envied his happiness, and resolved to put an end to it. When 
he cast his net, she placed within ita lump of gold. With 
trembling hands he seized the precious treasure he had brought 
to the surface, concealed it in his bosom, and ran from the 
scenes of his whilom happiness. Henceforth, he was no longer 
poor, but, he never sang again. That lump of gold kept him 
busy, day and night, seeking other lumps, hoarding and 
watching them, lest any of them get away. One day, in a fit 
of madness, he cast them all into the river, and himself after 
them. 

The overwhelming bulk of our people are no longer 
poor. A prodigal country has filled their nets with precious 
store. They have ample means to make life enjoyable. But 
they have no longer time to sing and to be merry, no time to 
alternate sufficient labor with abundant rest. They must 
spread net upon net to add treasure upon treasure, without 
knowing how to enjoy them when secured, without a vestige 
left of the rest and happiness that were theirs even though 
means were small, and need was great. 

The need of the hour is not wealth but knowledge to turn 
the abundance we have into happiness, knowledge to turn the 
fruit of our labor into sufficient leisure for the 
enjoyment of it. It is not wealth that we need so 
much as time. We have more of the other than 


Need of the hour 
is time. 
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is good for us; we have but little of the latter—some of us none 
at all. If time be money, as the saying is, then are some of our 
richest men the poorest; and if health be wealth, then are many 
of our merchant-princes and leaders of finance and captains of 
great industies, and stars of the professions truly poverty- 
stricken. And if leisure be a sign of easy circumstances, of 
cultured temperament, then may many a one in medium cir- 
cumstances pass for an aristocrat. Were some Orientalist, 
among whose people that one passes for the wealthiest and 
happiest who is freest from the necessity of labor, were such 
a one to visit our country, and to observe the slavery and 
grind, the hurry and worry, the pallor and troubled look of 
some of our richest people, and were he then to observe the 
care-free look and sturdy frame of the laboring-man, who 
works his eight hours a day, and is free to turn over the other 
sixteen hours to recreative rest and pastime, and to invigor- 
ating sleep,—he would surely mistake the rich man for the 
poor man, and the poor man for the rich. 

Observe the daily routine of the average American money- 
grubber. Unrefreshed he rises from but half a night’s rest. 
Paetwceieday It was late when he retired. There had been 
routine of the social duties, social entertainments, to top off 
oe a long day’s burdensome toil, which, far from 
affording rest and recreation, made but heavier drafts on 
nerve-force and vitality. Hurrying to his place of business, 
he finds no end of care awaiting him. It means wear and tear 
all day long. ‘The brain is in a state of feverish excitement 
from morn till night. Gains or losses are pending in the 
balance. Markets must be studied. Trade must be watched. 
Vexing labor problems must be wrestled with. Rise and fall 
_of prices and stocks must be followed, all of which, usually 
taking place indoors, in stuffy, ill-ventilated, poorly-lighted, 
overheated, noisy quarters, constitute a strain on mind and 
body that compel the heart to work double-tide, and that pre- 
pare the way for a physical and nervous break-down before 
very long, and for inability to enjoy the fruit of such tread- 
mill labor. 

There is but one interruption, just long enough to bolt 
a mid-day meal, and even this is generally accompanied by the 
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click of the stock-quotation ticker and by exciting conversa- 
tions on financial matters. 

Exhausted by the toil of the day, there is a rich evening 
meal to be gone through with, for the proper digestion of 
which the jaded body is little fit. The meal over, he must 
hurry to theatre or ball or concert, to reception or game or 
social call, so that the wife, who has spent all day in laborious 
idleness, may have a chance to see and be seen, to hear and be 
heard, to vary the monotony of the day with the excitements 
of the night. 

This sort of life is repeated day after day. Sunday, 
thanks be to God, brings some relief, but seldom enough to 
repair the week-long attacks on the system. And 
instances are not wanting when the drain on 
Sunday is quite as heavy as that on week-days. ‘There are 
those who carry on their business even on the Sabbath-day. 
There are those who spend the day, instituted for physical 
and mental rest and for moral and spiritual recreation, at 
the gambling table, in stifling rooms, where they clog their 
lungs with foul air, with poisonous smoke, with liquor fumes, 
and where, in trying to win or to keep from losing, they tax 
their brain yet more than during the week. There are those 
who devote Sundays to meetings—meetings: forenoon, after- 
noon, night, which meetings often prove as heavy a drain 
on brain and body as do the business affairs of the week, and 
which meetings they are pleased to designate as charitable 
work, forgetting that the commandment says ‘‘six days shalt 
thou labor and do all thy work,’’ which includes meetings, 
‘but the seventh day is the day of rest, on which thou shalt 
not do any work,’’ and furthermore forgetting that no work, 
be it on the Sabbath or any other day, is religious or charitable 
that is done at the cost of physieal and moral and spiritual 
health. 

And as to the vacation periods, these only too often prove 
a yet greater wrecker of health than does the longest protracted 
period of work. ‘They mean continuous travel, 
incessant exhibition, rounds of excitements, 
ceaseless wear and tear, that bring the weary husband back to 
his work more worn out than he was when he started. Fre- 


His Sunday. 


His vacation. 
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quently they mean a change only for wife and children. The 
best that the husband will do is to travel with nerve-racking 
speed, a hundred miles and more a day, for weeks and months 
in succession, to join the family at night, not for rest but for 
a round of social strains and physical drains. Others will 
submit to this ordeal but once a week, for a month or so, and 
feel quite satisfied with themselves for the great sacrifice they 
have made, Yet others cannot afford even this much. They 
are proud of what they should be ashamed. ‘They find glory 
in what is but a slow process of self-murder. They look with 
contempt upon vacations, and treat them as unworthy of notice 
by such busy and serious people as they are. It is their 
boast that they have not had a day of rest for so and so many 
years, and with no little self-satisfaction they claim that they 
will enjoy their first vacation in their graves. 
But, before they enjoy that kind of a vacation, the day 
may come when they may say as said Ernst Keil, a former 
editor of the German periodical, Die Gartenlaube. 
oe pti “‘Ves,’’ wrote he, ‘‘I am proud ' of the success of 
my paper, and I well may be, for the work is 
mine, mine alone. But, when one asks me whether it has 
made me happy, I have but a sad answer to give. For fifteen 
yeats the success of my paper was my only thought. It 
pursued me day and night. It ruled me with a demon power, 
robbed me of the joys of life, produced unspeakable misery for 
me and my family. Fifteen years of the best part of my life 
are buried in my work. In all these fifteen years, I have not 
had one free Sunday, and but three days of recreation. If my 
weary bones be stretched out to-morrow, people will say ‘He 
was a fool.’ ”’ 
Poor Keil! Though still in the prime of his years when 
he wrote these lines, the hand of death was upon him even 
then. Soon after, he stretched out his weary bones, never to 
rise again. And people did say ‘‘ He was a fool,’? He had 
made a success of his paper, but a miserable failure of his life. 
And of like fools we have many to-day, men who make 
wonderful successes of their enterprises, who accumulate vast 
Gar ceaatine fortunes, but, at the expense of their heart’s 
for such a death blood, at the cost of years of precious life, at the 
toxdey: price of premature decay and an untimely grave, 
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and, of what is worse than all, at the cost of untold suffering, 
before they finally obtain relief at the hand of death. Thou- 
sands are preparing to day for protracted sieges of nervous 
prostration, heart-disease, digestive troubles, insomnia, in- 
sanity, run-down constitutions that make them easily suscep- 
tible to all kinds of deadly diseases. Thousands are slaving 
to-day for fortunes which they will never enjoy, and which 
their children, by reason of inherited weakness will never be 
able to keep. We cannot cheat our own constitution. It 
gives long credit, but it debits every draft, and, in the end, 
exacts payments with ruthless rigor. 

When and where was it decreed that life should all labor 
be? Has not God provided in abundance food and raiment, 
shelter and fuel? Will not a few hours of labor 
a day provide these in sufficiency ? Has not God 
so constituted our body as to make labor a blessing 
and not a curse? Has not God filled heaven and earth with 
beauties, and endowed us with the faculty of appreciating and 
enjoying them? Besides our physical needs, to be satisfied 
with the products of labor, are there not spiritual needs, to be 
satisfied with the products of leisure? Has not God surrounded 
us with family and friends, and implanted instincts that require 
leisure for expression ? 

With all the inexhaustible resources of our country, with 
all the advances that medical science has made, with all our 
progress in the other sciences, and in the arts and 
literatures, this earth of ours could be a Paradise, ree c Re 
were we but to live rational lives. We would 
hear little of ‘‘Newyorkitis’’ and ‘‘ Americanitis,’’ little of pre- 
mature decay and slow self-murder, were we but to make of 
labor a blessing, and recognize in leisure a treasure such as no 
fortune can equal, were we to regard a life of all slavery, of 
little or no rest, unworthy of a free-born son and daughter 
of God. 

We have a body; eight hours labor a day amply suffices 
to satisfy all its needs. We have also a mind and heart and 
soul that require no less than eight hours a day 
to satisfy their needs. And eight hours each day 
are needed to rest body and mind, heart and soul 


“Why should life 
all labor be?” 


Work is for life, 
not life for work. 
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by means of recuperative sleep. And once every week a whole 
Sabbath-day is needed, and occasionally a holiday to prove 
man’s kinship to God, man’s appreciation that ‘‘ life is not for 
work’’ but that ‘‘ work is for life.’’ 

Such a life would soon cure us of ‘‘Newyorkitis’’ and 
“* Americanitis.’’ Such a life would soon route all our diseases 
of overwork and underrest. Such a life would 
soon restore the home to its pristine glory, and 
social life to its former-day purity and sweetness. 
Such a life would soon prove that as blessed as they are that 
rationally labor, so blessed are they that rest, 


Blessed are they 
that rest. 
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What marvelous progress the world is making in every 
avenue of intellectual activity. The mind is on a constant 
tension, as if desirous of accelerating the time, when no 
obscurity shall becloud man’s vision. All this is attested 
by the achievements of the sciences and the arts, which 
follow one another in almost incredibly rapid succession. 
And, as achievement succeeds achievement, the higher 
interests of the individual and the race are subserved. The 
human mind becomes richer; the human heart, nobler; 
and the whole soul of man godlier. 

Of one of the useful arts, concerning us as worshipers, 
I shall speak to you to-day: It is the art, than which there 
is none more important, more powerful or more popular. 
The art I have in mind is music. And as text for the 
thoughts and sentiments I am about to utter, I know no 
more fitting words than those of the Psalter, reading: 
“Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all the earth; make a 
loud noise, rejoice and sing praise. Sing unto the Lord 
with the harp; with the harp and the voice of a psalm; 
with trumpets and sound of cornet, make a joyful noise 
before the Lord, the King.” (Ps. 98: 4-6.) 

The musical sense seems to be innate in man. Only 
the fewest are born without it; and they, who are thus 
created, are unfortunately denied much that is certainly 
helpful in the working out of their human destiny. The 
earliest peoples cultivated music. Even among the savages 
the attempt is made to produce musical sound, though it 
quay not be regarded harmony from our point of view. 
Having been cultivated everywhere among the moderns, 
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music is therefore classified according to the specific char- 
acter of its national development, so that we speak of the 
Italian, the French, the German, the English and other 
schools. 

Thanks to Providence that He has dowered man with 
the musical sense. It makes for the only natural universal 
language, reflecting the human emotions in terms compre- 
hended by all regardless of their nativity. It is spiritual 
in character and, if properly directed, it not only is dignified 
diversion, but also insures refinement of tastes and ennoble- 
ment of ideals. 

Never has there been an age when music was appre- 
ciated more than it is to-day; and as time passes, giving 
birth to one century after another, the appreciation will 
continue to grow with constancy, provided the signs of our 
age are significant. 

No one is now-a-days considered thoroughly cultured, 
who does not know and love harmony. We have in every 
city, conservatories where music may be studied preparatory 
to a professional career. We see it taught in the secular 
schools. We find it interpreted in the theatres and concert 
halls. We behold it offered in the parks as a gratuitous 
education to the people of every well governed city. 

While all of us recognize the justice of the classification 
of music on national lines, we, as religionists, discriminate 
between music sacred and music profane. Profane music 
has its place in the world without, sacred music has its place 
here within the house of God. Valuable as profane music 
may be, sacred music upon investigation proves itself to be 
possessed of greater worth and hence also of brighter pros- 
pects to survive the ravages of time. ‘The literature of the 
ancients supports this claim. ‘The religious hymns of the 
Egyptians, Hebrews, and Babylonians are known; their 
non-religious songs are for the most part forgotten. 

Among the Greeks, music both instrunrental and vocal 
was even deified, being worshipped in five of the seven muses,, 
in Euterpe, Melpomene, Terpsichore, Erato, and Polymnia. 
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We, like our Semitic ancestors, do not deify music, and 
still we, by no means, cease to realize its sacred influence. 
We continue to put its power to religious uses. The library 
of sacred music, to which the peoples of all nations and 
religions have become valuable contributors, is stupendous. 
The lofty themes of inspired writers have been clothed in 
the rhythm of hymn, anthem, symphony, and oratorio 
calculated to stir the emotions. Thousands are spent yearly 
on music by church and synagogue. And why? A service 
without the peal of organ and the melody of choir is un- 
attractive to the modern man. ‘The attempt to dispute this 
claim is futile. Music adds color and life to worship. It 
endows worship with charms. It lends to worship that 
variety without which the otherwise monotonous devotion 
would prove uninviting. It often arouses emotions, at 
which the appealing tongue of preacher works in vain. 
No class of men dead or living appreciated the help which 
music renders to devotion any more than the inspired 
singers, who gave to the world the master-compositions 
collated in the Book of Psalms. All of them wrote in 
meters which easily lent themselves to musical settings. 
Who knows but what they themselves wanted to have their 
songs used in the temple service. While only a compara- 
tively small number of the Psalms bear superscriptions, 
indicating that they were written for the liturgy to be 
intoned by the different Levitical guilds, it would not be 
strange, if they were originally intended for liturgical use. 
Read our text: “‘ Make a joyful uoise unto the Lord, all the 
earth; make a loud noise, rejoice and sing praise. Sing 
unto the Lord with the harp; with the harp and the voice 
of a psalm; with trumpets and sound of cornet, make a 
- joyful noise before the Lord, the King,” and you must needs 
feel that while the author, who is but a type of his class, 
may have conceded the ability of man to be devotional 
without music, he certainly saw in music, instrumental as 
well as vocal, an inestimable accessory of worship calculated 
to bring man nearer to-God. Would you know how far 
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back among us the appreciation of music as a tneans of the 
soul’s expression and upliftment extends? ‘Then contem- 
plate the last scene in the drama of Israel’s exodus from 
Egypt, the description of which was read as the week’s 
scriptural section yesterday in the synagogues. * Pharaoh, 
you will remember, is in hot pursuit after Israel. His 
erstwhile slaves have crossed the Red Sea on dry land. 
Not thinking of the danger he is braving, Pharaoh com- 
mands his army to follow. The waters overwhelm his 
mighty hosts, and horses and charioteers are submerged 
beneath the returning waves. And now that Israel has 
seen God’s mighty arm, Moses embraces the opportunity of 
playing upon the religious seuse of the people. He does 
not pray—but, according to the tradition, he and the people 
sing a song, the burden of which is “The Lord is my 
strength and song, and He is become my salvation.’’ 
(Ex. 15:2). And as though not satisfied with the effect 
produced by Moses and the people, Miriam and the women 
sing the praises of God, accompanying themselves with the 
music of timbrels. 

Many a time and oft it is stated, that some are given to 
unduly emphasizing the part music should play in worship. 
Such emphasis is not a fault. It is a virtue. Better no 
music at all than poor or even mediocre music. ‘The best 
should never be too good. When men go to prayer, not the 
critical faculty but the devotional sense should be stimu- 
lated. Nor should the operatic be admitted into worship, 
unless the theme is sacred. Such intent must conclusively 
disprove, that music has simply esthetic utility. Nor should 
any one believe that music is pleasing to God in the human 
sense. We should realize that the dulcet notes of voice and 
instrument are pleasing to God only, in so far as they react 
upon man and aid in his betterment. Let sound be heard 
and the human soul responds. Its cadences have the power 
to bring us to earth from the unsafe dizzy heights of human 
vanity, and its flights have the power to lift us from human 
sordidness to the glorious altitudes of divine spirituality. 
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Music is perhaps the most effective means for the soul’s free 
expression. It attunes the soul to that which is highest, 
noblest and godliest in the universe. No tongue can tell 
of its influence in a single phrase or word. Its influence is 
so subtle that it is capable of being only felt. Carlyle 
spoke truly when he said: “‘ The meaning of song goes deep. 
Who is there that in logical words can express the effect 
music has on us? A kind of inarticulate unfathonable 
speech, which leads us to the edge of the infinite and lets 
us for moments gaze into that.”’ 

The music in worship should hold up to view our little- 
ness, and God’s greatness, so that we may be prompted to 
sing “not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name 
give glory for Thy mercy and Thy truth’s sake.” It should 
cause us to exclaim, ‘‘’Thine, O Lord, are the greatness, the 
power, the glory, the victory and the majesty.’’ It should 
induce us to ask ‘‘ what is man that Thou rememberest him 
and the son of man that Thou thinkest of him.”’ 

Music should banish the thought of the material and 
bring into the foreground the spiritual. It should make us 
feel that “‘man does not live by bread alone.’’ It should 
cause us to forget our material wants. It should conquer 
our all too engrossing passion for wealth. It should bring 
us back to our true selves and put our soul face to face with 
the great Over-Soul. 

If written in the major key, music should make us see 
the blessedness of life—that blessedness, of the recognition 
of which we stand so sorely in need. ‘The most of us are 
pessimists. We are unfortunately given to remembering 
and magnifying our sorrows, while on the other band we 
forget and minimize our joys. How frequently do not some 
of us say that life isa vale of tears! Far be it from me to 
make light of anyone’s trials and tribulations, and yet I 
would have people see, how all around them life smiles at 
them. Therefore I would have more of the cheerful song 
in worship. As cathedrals and temples frequently have a 
depressing effect on the worshipper, because the windows 
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bar out the light and the furniture is of sombre hue, so the 
music you hear in them because too plaintive in its melody, 
beclouds the spiritual horizon. We do not want the shadows 
of discontent, which the hymn in the minor key conjures 
up, but we want the sunshine of happiness, of which the 
song in the major alone is productive. 

Nor does anything compare with music in buoying up 
the spirit, if the music be of the right kind. Saul had 
David play to him to quiet his royal but maddened brain. 
There is in our generation, and there will be in every 
generation, many a person who, like Saul, may require the 
cheer, the hope, the buoyancy to teach him resignation and 
to spur him on to new undertakings. 

And as music can make itself felt with man tempera- 
mentally during worship, it should also emphasize for him 
the spirit of the faith to which he belongs. In fact, it 
should always reflect this, so that it may echo the faith’s 
teachings, mirror its history, show forth its mission, co- 
operate with the prayers and sermons in the ideals to which 
they give expression, and carry out the aims to which the 
house of God is consecrated. 

And again whatever the music may be, it should be in 
thorough accord with the text. ‘The melody must never be 
out of touch with the words. A song of praise should not 
sound like a dirge, or vice versa. 

Much music has been written for our Jewish worship, 
in the course of the centuries, but there is still room for the 
proper expression of our religious thought. Music reflecting 
the spirit of our traditions is more acceptable than the 
traditional music, though the traditional, if true to the 
spirit of the faith, is always to be preferred. The fact that 
the melody happens to be the lament known in some 
European ghetto is no justification for its retention 1n wor- 
ship. It may be totally unfit from our religious point of: 
view. And in this connection it should not be overlooked 
that the music of the synagogue should be bright and 
cheerful. It should have character. It should reflect our 
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faith’s individuality, its healthy righteousness. Judaism is 
an optimistic faith. Its God is not a despot but a. God of 
love Whose mercy extendeth over His works and for Whose 
benificence we should be joyfully grateful. Our relation to 
Him, according to our faith, is that of a child to its father, 
and because it is such, we need to be unrestrainedly happy. 
Our ideal is not the regaining of a lost golden age, but the 
realization of one, toward which humanity should earnestly 
strive and to possess which the spirit of righteousness, 
dominant in the world, helps us. 

Whenever we say ‘‘God reigneth,”’ ‘‘there is no God 

like our God,” ‘‘our Father Who art in heaven,” or “the 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of God,” let our 
voice declare it in a major key. Only when suffering is 
commemorated, then let the minor key be sounded, but as 
you sound it, let it not prevail, for you should ever bear in 
mind that Israel’s teaching has ever been, that misfortunes 
are blessings in disguise and that man’s finiteness can not 
pierce the mystery of life. Those of you, who know some- 
thing of the old synagogue, will probably remember, that 
the songs of Israel are joyful. The ‘‘ Neginah”’ in which 
the law is read is buoyant. It and nothing more can claim 
to have come down from our fathers and, hence alone is 
expressive of the philosophy of Jewish music. The elegy 
alone is sombre. Whatever else is plaintive in our music is 
the result of medieval engrafting, as is many a custom of 
Israel. We need a recasting of our music. We need the 
music that shall be in tune with the keynote of the rational, 
the Jewish, the optimistic worship. 
, Let us, like the Psalmist of yore, ever ‘‘ make a joyful 
noise unto the Lord, rejoice and sing His praise, sing unto 
the Lord with harps, trumpets and cornets,” because homage 
is due to Him, and as we sing, let us be uplifted and en- 
nobled, so that through song, as through prayer and sermon, 
we may see more of God and His goodness, bringing more 
of His divinity into our lives, and thus prove ourselves 
worthy of our Creator and worthy of the life He gave us. 
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Blessed Are Chey That Lobe. 


A Discourse, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, January 2oth, 1907. 


The press of a fortnight ago told of a suicide by a young 
aud promising artist of New York. Pinned to his waistcoat 
was a little note, containing the words: ‘‘ Life is 
a rarebit dream. Ha, Ha! Such a funny dream! 
But enough! I am ready to awake to something less ridicu- 
lous."’ 

Many who read this bit of telegraphic news probably 
dismissed it from their thoughts with some such words as 
‘“small loss; the world is well rid of him, and Probably denen 
would be better off if more like him would follow death by toveless- 
his example.’’ Others, like myself, probably felt "ess of Mer: 
deep pity for the departed. I read the item of news a second 
and a third time, and every re-reading seemed to tell a different 
and a sadder story. I seemed to read of a disheartened 
struggler, of one who sank exhausted under the cruel blows 
of an adverse fate, of one who had long and vainly yearned for 
a word of cheer and encouragement, of one, who, comparing 
a one-time loving home—a fond and caressing mother, a self- 
sacrificing father, a tender, affectionate sister—with his present 
environment—a cold, selfish, grasping world, whose only god 
is mammon and its only altar saccess—and, not knowing how to 
commercialize his art, how to crowd himself into circles where 
he was not sought, or, too proud to force, by brazenry, a 
recognition that was denied to merit, preferred ‘‘to shuffle off 
his mortal coil’’ and to have done forever with the tragic farce 
of life. 

Perhaps all this sympathy was wasted. Perhaps he 
merited no better fate. Perhaps lovelessness and selfish- 
ness were all on his side. Perhaps it was he 
who, having no love in his heart, no cheer in his 
eye, no word of kindness on his lips, repelled the 
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world, froze its cheer, killed its joy. Perhaps, having cloyed 
his appetites with bestial sensuality, and finding no longer 
gratification in riotousness, he made a speedy end to a wasted 
life. 

To me, however, the first conjecture seemed the more 


likely. Many and varied experiences have made it a convic- 
tion with me that probably half of man’s suffer- 


First reason 
probably the more ings on earth is due to the lovelessness of others, 


oy to envies and enmities, that embitter where love 
would sweeten, that wound where love would heal, that sever 
where love would unite. It is because of such want of love 
that the hand of man is raised against his fellowman, that 
nations are at war with each other, that the assassin’s hand is 
reddening the land of Russia, that castes and classes and races 
are arrayed against each other in deadly conflict, that more 
money is being annually expended for the maintenance of 
armies and armaments and police, for courts and prisons and 
almshouses, than for the support of churches and schools. 

And preachers may preach and teachers may teach and 
writers may write and speakers may speak against the evils 
of war and oppression and injustice, there will be no cessation 
of them, until love will take the place of hatred, and good-will 
towards our fellowmen will supplant selfishness. 

Our Christian brethren, with surprising forgetfulness of 
the bloody wars and frightful persecutions and tortures and 
Belief that Messiah 
has come, or will us that the A/essiah has come. Orthodox brethren 
aii Mada Lak ae is Jewish faith believe that the Messiah will 
some day come as a mighty warrior, like David of old, will, 
with sword in hand, re-conquer Palestine, restore the Sanctuary 
to its pristine glory, and gather the scattered of Israel from 
the ends of the earth. 

The Messiah has not yet come, nor will he ever come with 
sword in hand. ‘The J/essiah of whom the prophets of Israel 
Belief that he will 2Ve dreamed, for whom the godly of all peoples 
come as Universal have hoped and prayed, will come as the universal 
ae love, as the world-wide peace, as the eternal 
good-will among all the children of men, as the inaugurator 
of that blessed age, when the law of God will arbitrate dissen- 
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sions between people, when all men will beat their swords into 
plowshares, when every man will sit under his own vine and 
fig-tree, with none to hurt him, with none to make him afraid, 
when every man will love his fellowman as himself. 

The disciples of the Rabbi of Nazareth must likewise have 
understood the term JZessiahship to mean universal love, for it 
was the all-swaying love of their master that 1, .4 netiet at root 
made them forsake all things to follow him. of Judaism and 
And this Jewish ideal of religion it was, more pee as 
than the pagan myths and gnostic dogmas and oriental mysti- 
cisms, that made the Graeco-Roman empire an easy convert to 
the new faith. Its people were weary unto death of the 
unending wars and of the cruelties and sufferings attendant 
upon them. ‘They had lost faith in their religion whose gods 
themselves were constantly engaged in hatred and warfare. 
And so, when the Rabbi of Nazareth was brought to them as 
a new god, a god whose supreme command had been the love 
of fellowman, who had enjoined his followers to love even the 
enemy, who had consorted with the poor and outcast, who had 
pitied and forgiven even the grievous offender against the law, 
who had gathered even the little ones to his bosom, and had 
had a word of comfort for the sorrowing and heavy-laden,— 
this new god of love appealed to them as their pagan gods 
never had. The human in the new divinity appealed to the 
divine in their humanity. Had but the leaders of the new 
faith imitated, in the day of their victory, the love of their 
master, the J/esstah would indeed have come. Universal Peace 
and Good-Will would have held dominion to-day over half the 
peoples of the earth. 

And love and good-will might have swayed a large part 
of the other half, had the followers of Buddha continued to 
live the life of their master. Buddha’s heart, 
too, throbbed with love for suffering humanity, 
and that love—notwithstanding his declaration that he was but 
human and no more than all other men might become—has 
made him the object of worship of some four hundred millions 
of people. Because of his love for his fellowmen, he renounced 
rulership over a vast empire, fled from a palace in which he 
had been reared in oriental luxury, and from which all knowl- 
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edge of the sins and sufferings and sorrows of mankind had 
been kept, until he had grown to manhood’s estate. Once face 
to face with the afflictions of the world, love for the afflicted 
kindled his soul, and the divine flame grew in splendor and 
intensity, until it illumined and cheered one third of mankind. 
He cast his lot with the poor. He eat his crust with the 
hungry; shared his bed with the sick; divided his beggar’s 
garb with the naked; made caves and jungles his home. His 
love drew men towards him as the sun draws the plant. And 
by his love their own love kindled; by his life their own life 
became sanctified. Had they continued living his life instead * 
of contenting themselves with merely worshipping his name, 
like so many of the followers of the Galilean, there would have 
been far less sorrow and suffering in the world to-day, and 
infinitely more of love and peace and happiness. 

And love of fellowman was the motive-power of all the 
great leaders of reform, whether religious or moral, whether 
fiver Great social or political. There has never yet been a 
reform but a great great reform but that a great heart was back of 
heart back of it; i+ "T’here has never yet been a great movement 
that made for liberty or right but that took its rise in the well- 
springs of love. ‘There has never yet been a great sacrifice for 
human kind but that it was offered on the altar of love. At 
that altar ministered all the great founders of religion. At that 
altar worshipped all the martyrs and patriots. Upon that altar 
sacrificed all the redeemers aud emancipators and helpers of 
men, the John Howards, the Lincolns, the Elizabeth Freys, 
the Florence Nightingales, and the hundreds of others of 
equally consecrated name. 

Because of the love of man, hundreds leave, to-day, luxu- 
riant homes, attractive and cultured environments, to take 
The heart are. ‘their abode in the districts of the poor, in the 
generator of neighborhood of the lowly and fallen, there, 
Society to-day. where the atmosphere is foul, where the streets 
and tenements reek with filth and swarm with vermin, where 
even the blade of grass sickens and dies, where not even the 
bird can sing or the sun can shine, where ‘‘children are 
spawned, not born, and where they die like flies,’’ where 
youth easily falls prey to infamy, and the old, by reason of 
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overwork and underrest and underfeeding, become ready vic- 
tims of deadly diseases. Into these quarters of squalor and 
misery and shame go these men and women of the great heart, 
and plant there light and cheer and hope. ‘They feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, heal the sick, comfort the sorrow- 
ing and despairing, bring back the lost and straying. ‘They 
found kindergartens and schools, clubs and guilds. ‘They 
introduce cleanness in homes, and instil higher ideals into 
lives. ‘They teach the sacredness of motherhood and the 
responsibility of fatherhood, the honor of womanhood and the 
chivalry of manhood. They cultivate the sense of self-respect, 
and contempt for all that violates decency, honor and honesty. 

When contemplating the heart’s priceless contributions 
toward the betterment of man, we cannot but deplore that the 
attention given to the cultivation of the affections | ite attention 
falls far short of that we give to the improvement given to cultivation 
of the intellect. We are so busy enlarging the % 
mind that we must of necessity dwarf the heart. What a 
world ours might have been to-day had the culture of the 
heart been equal to that of the mind! How many centuries 
ago might not the Messianic age have dawned, had the first 
place in the system of education, in the estimate of worth, in 
the bestowal of honor, been given to the heart! 

There is no dearth of mind to-day, but there is a woeful 
want of heart. We need more heart in our homes. The 
brute-instinct still plays a large part in our 
nurseries. 'We frown where we should smile, reine ik 
and we scold where we should pity. We stifle 
in our anger what we could develop in our forbearance. We 
punish with the rod where we should correct with kindness, 
We harden with rigor, where we should soften with gentle- 
ness. 

And we need more heart in our schools. Heart culture 
has no place in our curriculum of studies. We have gymnas- 
tics for the limbs and acrobatic feats for the mind, 
but no exercise for the heart. The relationship 
between teacher and pupil is often that of open hostility. 
There are systems of recitation, discipline, marking, examina- 
tions that develop deception rather than honor, hatred rather 
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than love. There is often little regard for the psychical nature 
of the pupil, little consciousness that the most censured pupil 
is often the backward pupil, who, though laboring hard in 
preparing and following the lesson, cannot keep pace with the 
more gifted classmate who receives all the praise and all the 
honors for but little exertion. Little notice is taken of the 
fact that the pupil of the poorer mind is frequently the pupil 
of the better heart. There is little knowledge of the home- 
environments of some of those pupils whose untidy and 
irregular appearance at school calls forth all sorts of punish- 
ment and disgrace. There is little knowledge that some 
of the pupils scolded for poor or indifferent work are bread- 
winners of families, toiling from dawn to school-time, and from 
end of school till far into the night. What cheer, what en- 
couragement might not a teacher’s loving heart and sympa- 
thetic word infuse into such a life! What vistas of hope might 
they not open! What avenues of darkness and misery and 
abuse might they not close! 

And we need more heart in our intercourse with our 
fellowmen. We have heard too much of the doctrine ‘‘ Hach 
for himself, and the devil take the hindmost.’’ 
It is a doctrine that may fit well enough into the 
life of the brute, but it is the distinction of man that he alone, 
out of all animal creation, is possessed of the sense of active 
fellow-feeling. And he alone is a man who shows his man- 
hood by active sympathy with his fellowman. The am 
his fellow-feeling the further removed is he from the brute. ' 
Through it he is led to act justly and kindly toward others, 
and moved to abstain from doing to others what he would not 
like to have others do to him. ‘Through it he is led vividly to’ 
realize another’s sorrow and suffering; and to hasten to his 
succor. And the more his sense of fellow-feeling is developed 
the richer grow his affections, and the richer his affections the 
larger is his and others’ happiness. 

If in our social relationship we are arrogant and selfish 
and unkind and unjust we must not look for kindness and 

sympathy and love from others. Unkindness 
act heiciies i wi begets unkindness; selfishness breeds selfishness. 
Lovelessness is paid in its own coin. 
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If, however, we are unselfish, thoughtful of others, sym- 
pathetic, loving, we receive back all we give, and often more. 
Our own heart’s approval alone is worth all the 
gain that selfishness procures. A pleasant smile, 
a word of cheer to an employee, a thoughtful inquiry after a 
neighbor’s health, an encouraging word to one sorely tried, 
these are in themselves trifles, but what a world of happiness 
they may kindle in the heart of the bereaved, the unbefriended, 
the uncheered! We speak of wonderful echoes in our and in 
foreign lands, but I know of none as melodious as our heart’s 
cheer and love echoing and reechoing in another’s breast. It 
heals where medicine fails. It kindles where fuel refuses to 
ignite. It divines a ‘‘soul of goodness in things evil’’ and 
‘‘distils it out.’’ It sees the pure in the impure as the scientist 
sees the lustrous diamond in the blackest coal. It draws the 
particles of good out of a mass of sinfulness as the magnate 
draws specks of iron filings out of tons of sand. It effects 
reformations where appeals and reproofs fall on deaf ears. 
There are hearts that thirst for a word of love and sympathy 
as the parched flower thirsts for the drop of rain. There are 
lives that need but a brother’s sympathetic grasp of hand to 
check their downward course. 

Oh, the powers for good in the human heart that are daily 
allowed to go to waste! Itis said that there is latent power 
enough in the Falls of the Niagara to answer the yoo4 could turn 
needs of all the world. ‘There is power enough whole world’s evil 
in the human heart to turn the whole world’s '"? 9% 
evil into good, power enough to disband every army, to turn 
every battleship into a ship of commerce, to close every prison, 
court and almshouse. ‘There is power enough in the human 
heart to make of every sinner a saint, and of every beggar a 
nobleman. ‘Tolstoi tells us that one day a beggar asked him 
for a kopeck. ‘‘ Brother,’’ said Tolstoi, after searching in his 
pockets in vain for a piece of money, ‘‘I have not a coin with 
me.’’ ‘‘ You have given me enough,’’ answered the beggar, 
*“you have given me more then anyone has yet given me, you 
have called me ‘brother.’’’ And away he walked with a 
firmer, prouder step than that with which he had approached 
Tolstoi but a short time before. How many are not waiting 
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to be called ‘‘brother,’’ ‘‘sister’’ this very day, by you, by me! 
How many of them would not walk more erect by reason of 
such greeting! 

There are times when it almost seems as if we had for- 
gotten the meaning of love. What an amount of selfishness 
and lovelessness we meet with in this world! 
What abundance of carping and faultfinding, 
and what paucity of appreciation! What forgetfulness of 
blessings conferred, what remembrance of errors committed! 
Go where you may, you do not escape the chronic faultfinder. 
To his jaundiced eye nothing is right. With an assiduity 
worthy of a better cause, he is forever searching for flaws. 

Of course there are flaws. Has not the sun its spot, and 
the rose its thorns? Yet the sun is luminous, notwithstanding 
spots, and the rose sweet, notwithstanding thorns. 
And seeing that none of us are perfect, why prate 
of the imperfections of others? Why act as 
social scavenger, collecting from the sinks and ash barrels of 
slanderers and scandal mongers the faults and failings of 
others, and dishing them up for others’ entertainment? What 
happiness can there be in effecting the unhappiness of others? 
Why not rather cultivate the opposite trait, that of finding our 
own happiness in making others happy? Why not rather add 
vigor to our lives by increasing love in our hearts? For love 
is life, and life is love. They who do not love do not live. 
They who love nothing are nothing. Love is the solution of 
the riddle of life. It is the ladder to heaven. It is the revealer 
of the beyond. It robs death of its terror and the grave of its 
darkness. It begins its ministry before yet we enter life, and 
continues long after we are gathered unto the dead. ‘‘ Loving 
those we lose, we never wholly lose those we love,’’ says 
Thackeray. Love is the golden chord that ties our heart to 
a thousand other hearts. It weeps with us when we weep, 
and smiles when we smile. It rejoices in our triumphs, and 
instils hope and cheer in our defeats. It is keen-eyed and 
keen-eared to our virtues, and blind and deaf and dumb when 
seeing and hearing and speaking can only mar happiness. 

It is more divine than theology,—it is a form of religion 
itself. It has no need of creeds or dogmas to convince, of bans 
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or inquisitions or torture-chambers to convert. 
Its saints are not those who waste their years in 
prayers and penance, or who wage holy wars or 
battle mightily in theological controversies, but those who 
preach the gospel of love, and practice what they preach, who 
scatter seeds of kindness, who perform deeds of love, and 
spread sweetness and light, wherever they minister. 

It is more precious than gold, for, they that have love in 
their hearts have a treasure that neither wealth nor power nor 
station can purchase, have a treasure that time 
cannot diminish nor adverse fate depreciate, a Vere eee 
treasure that grows the richer as earthly values 
grow poorer, that grows the stronger as physical strength 
grows weaker. 

It is more to be desired than book-learning, for, they that 
have love in their hearts possess the true wisdom of life. They 
have the wisdom that makes life worth its living. 

They have the wisdom that penetrates beneath alr sisrticcie 
the surface of things, and understands that they 

alone live who love, that they alone enjoy who partake of the 
blessings of this earth with their hearts as well as with their 
heads. ‘They that have that wisdom are the chosen of God. 
Along their paths flowers always spring and birds always sing, 
and smiles and thanksgivings always abound. Their very face 
is the mirror of a heart that loves all and feels for all and 
sympathizes with all, a heart that is patient with human foibles 
and compassionate with human error, that bears insult and 
injury meekly, that answers unkindness with kindness and evil 
with good, a heart that preaches, in words which all can under- 
stand, the divinest of all beatitudes: Blessed are they that love. 


Love more divine 
than theology. 


Blessed Are Chey Chat Hate. 


A Discourse#, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 
Philadelphia, February 3d, 1907. 


We hear much of the New Testament teaching of loving 
one’s enemy, of resisting no evil, of blessing those that curse 
Vou ot ene oe of turning also the right cheek to them that 
preached but not smite us on the left. We see little of such 
practiced. 
when he made his /Vathan declare that it is easier to rave 
devoutly than to act humanly. And Ole Bull was likewise 
right in asking: ‘‘ If we kiss our enemy, what have we left for 
our friend?’’ ‘The Old Testament is entirely on rational 
grounds when it prohibits seeking revenge on an enemy or 
rejoicing at his fall, when it commands succoring him when in 
distress. Such action towards an enemy is within the range 
of human nature, all else is unctuous mouthing, hypocritical 
twaddle. 

And on equally rational ground is the Old Testament 
when it bids those ‘‘ that love the Lord to hate evil,’’ when it 
Love of eviledoers COMmands us ‘‘to be angry’’—though cautioning 
would strengthen us in our anger ‘‘not to sin,’’ when it tells us 
a that ‘‘there is a time to love and a time to hate.”’ 
Hatred of evil is of God’s own implanting. To love him who 
seeks and accomplishes our ruin, who maliciously slanders us, 
who basely violates the sanctity of our home, who tramples 
under foot our God-given rights, who tyrannously oppresses 
us, would mean to love the evil and to strengthen the hand of 
the evil-doer. : 

To hate evil is as fundamental in the law of morals as in 
the law of nature. God Himself, though patient and long- 
Hatred of evil of Suffering, does not suffer guilt to go unpunished. 
God’s own im- Nemesis is at work, and its inexorable task is 
pontine: often not completed even in the second and third 
generation. 
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And there has never been a founder of a religion, ati 
inaugurator of reforms, a liberator, an emancipator, who did 
not draw a large part of his greatness from his hatred of evil. 
Such hatred made Moses the enemy of Pharaoh and the 
emancipator of Israel, the relentless adversary of idolatry and 
the inaugurator of monotheism. Inspiring as Moses always is, 
he is never more so than when, in his righteous indignation, 
he hurls his tablets of stone at the feet of the idolatrous people, 
and, sword in hand, strikes down the faithless. And, not- 
withstanding the New Testament teaching of resisting no evil, 
of loving one’s enemy, what action of Jesus is more admired 
by his faithful followers than his lashing the money-changers 
from the Temple-courts, and his fierce denunciation of his 
opponents as ‘‘hypocrits and whited sepulchres?’’ And all 
our admiration for such men as Socrates, Savanarola, Luther, 
John Knox, Patrick Henry, Washington, Garrison, Lincoln is 
drawn from their intense hatred of wrong, from their fearless 
opposition to it, their daring and braving all that the 
power of the wicked might be stayed, and their wickedness 
crushed. 

Love of good includes hatred of evil; the greatest haters 
of evil have been the greatest lovers of good. There is no love 
more intense than that of a mother for her child, | \\. o¢ aaed 
neither is there a hatred more bitter than a _ includes hatred 
mother’s hatred against the sin that is threaten- °° 
ing, or that has seized upon, her child. There are righteous 
indignations that impart an almost superhuman beauty to 
the face, that seem to coronate the head as with an aureole, 
that reveal depths of soul never suspected before. There 
are people whom we do not love until their hatreds make 
them really known to us. ‘Theodor Parker tells us that 
Washington had seemed cold, statuesque, unnatural to him 
until, one day, he chanced to read of the intense anger 
Washington could develop at grievous wrongs to him or 
others. ‘That anger lifted him out of the nimbus in which 
popular fancy had enveloped him, and brought him down to 
solid ground. ‘That anger showed him not only capable of 
hatred but also of love. Show me a great hater of evil, and I 
will invariably show you a great lover of good. Show me a 
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tnan incapable of hatred, a man who meekly submits to every 
wrong and outrage and oppression, who never cries a halt to 
insolence or vice or crime, and I will show you either a hypo- 
crite, a hireling, a time-server, a coward, or a human inverte- 
brate. 

What would our civilization have been to-day, had it not 
had the labors of the great haters, the great reformers of the 
But for hatred of Past! There has never been an age that had not 
evil there would need of great haters to rouse the people from 
have been no good their lethargy, and to summon tyrants and 
despots before the tribunal of right and justice. ‘There are 
few blessings of political and religious and civil liberty that 
had not their origin in the relentless hatred of some prophet 
or martyr. And woe to the civilization of the future, if, in 
accordance with New Testament teaching, resistance to evil 
were to cease, and if those who are a curse to society were to 
be loved instead of hated. Gag your haters, and your political 
and religious progress is at an end. Silence those who in 
darkest Russia dare to hate autocracy and bureaucracy, and 
you may as well give up all hope of ever seeing liberty dawn 
in the accursed land of the Czar. 

It is an experience as wide as the human family and as 
old as history that evil loved, or evil undenounced and un- 
Present evil dueto resisted, grows all the stronger and roots all the 
insufficient hatred deeper. And it is a truth, which few acquainted 
nie with existing conditions will deny, that most of 
our present-day social evils and political corruptions and 
religious apathy is due to insufficient hatred. 

Oh, for some Moses or Elijah, for some Patrick Henry or 
Garrison in our day! How they would hate the evil that 
festers uncontrolled on the very surface of 
society! How they would brand as thieves and 
vipers and whited sepulchres those who by sinful 
means seize power within their hands, and use it for their own 
advantage! How they would lash from the legislative halls 
of the nation or state or city those who hold office by virtue of 
graft or bribe or fraud, and not by the will of the people! 
How they would point the finger of scorn at those who by 
corrupt means have accumulated vast fortunes, and who, from 
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thrones built of gold and reared on foundations of starved and 
outraged and crushed human beings, look with haughtiness 
and insolence upon fellowmen infinitely their superior in honor 
and rectitude and culture! With what withering contempt 
they would regard those men and women, who consider them- 
selves ‘‘the best society,’’ and who base their claim to that 
distinction, not on character, not on culture, not on achieve- 
ment, but solely on extravagant wastefulness or costly idleness, 
on physical and moral and mental degeneracy! How they 
would cry out against pulpit and press which, though posing 
as watchman of the public interest, defenders of the wronged 
and oppressed, guides and correctors of the erring and straying, 
cowardly or calculatingly maintain a studied neutrality, having 
eyes, see not, having ears, hear not, having tongues, speak 
not! How they would cry out against those who say nothing 
and do nothing that might incur the displeasure of the mighty, 
who basely do the bidding of their masters, who mumble creeds 
and catechisms, who rail against the godlessness and immorali- 
ties of the far-away Fiji Islander, when they should speak 
words of consuming fire concerning the corrupticns and vices 
and crimes festering in their very midst! 

With so much evil abounding in present-day society, the 
death-like quiet, the fatal inactivity that have their hold on 
many of our churches, are signs of craven cow- 
ardice, of a lack of the hating and fighting spirit 
of the prophets and reformers of old. At an 
Abolitionist meeting in Massachusetts, one of the members 
present sprang to his feet, and, in a ringing voice, cried out: 
‘““We are not doing our duty! See how quiet and peaceable 
the audience is! If we were doing our duty they would be 
throwing brick-bats at us.’’ Even so, were pulpit and press 
_ to do their whole duty to-day, things would not be as quiet 
and peaceable as they are. ‘here would be brick-bats flying 
in abundance, and there would be vacancies in many a pulpit— 
but, in the end, there would be more honor and honesty, more 
right and justice, more rectitude and reverence in our body 
politic and in society at large than there is at the present 
day. 


Hatred would rid 
us from corruption 
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As we have attempted to show in our last discourse, 
Blessed are they that Love. No less Llessed are they that Hate. 
Bivssed thoy that God bless the lover of good, and God bless the 
love the good and hater of evil. Only by hating the evil will the 
pee tee Oo good ultimately prevail. Only by resisting him 
that would resist the good, only by smiting on the right cheek 
him that unrighteously smites us on the left, will the need for 
resistance cease, will the necessity for smiting back pass away. 
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A Discourse, at Temple KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, February toth, 1907. 


In my student-days, when public debates were very popu- 
lar, one of the subjects most frequently wrestled with was 
whether circumstances make the man or man the 
circumstances. JI remember proving, one day, 
to the entire satisfaction of the learned judges, 
that circumstances make the man. ‘That was thirty years 
ago. I have grown wiser since. I would not undertake to- 
day to argue on that side of the question. While recognizing 
that circumstances create conditions and events, it is in the 
power of man so to shape these as to make them epochal in 
history or basal in his own career. Circumstances give rise to 
a state of political upheaval in France; a Napoleon shapes 
it into an emperorship for himself. Events lead to the 
American colonies’ throwing off their allegiance to George III; 
the valor of Washington, the statesmanship of Jefferson, the 
erudition of Franklin, mould that revolution into the greatest 
republic on earth. For half a century, and more, the slavery 
question is the vexation of our country; a Lincoln rises, and 
in despite of humble origin, and next to no means of education, 
in despite of well-nigh a life-time of hardship, turns the vexa- 
tion into the glory of the Nation. 

All that circumstances can do is to help a man toward 
greatness, if he has within himself the elements of success, 
and knows when and how to seize his opportu- | 
oy Circumstances 
nity. Chance may send the favorable wind, but, may favor our 
_ unless the sailor is ready and knows his course, shaping our 
the favoring wind may dash him against the pan 
rocks. Chance may send a music-loving king, like Ludwig of 
Bavaria, into the way of a composer, but, unless he has the 


Men make 
circumstances. 
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genius of a Wagner, there will be no Bayreuth. A man may 
be eager for success, and the hour may be ripe for immortal 
achievement, but, unless he possess the requisite qualification 
for success—training, purpose, will-power, enthusiasm, cour- 
age, perseverance, character—the opportunity will pass him 
by, and consign him to oblivion. 

We have had, time and again, occasion to study men in 
public life whom the fates favored as men have seldom been 
iNlagieadlén ot favored. ‘Theirs was the opportunity to make 
favoring circum- their name a household word for independence, 
stances wasted. for reform, for wise and honest statesmanship, 
throughout the land. ‘Theirs was the opportunity to mount 
to the highest office within the gift of the American people. 
But, though they found their opportunity, opportunity found 
not in them the man it sought. They were weak where they 
should have been strong, superficial where they should -have 
been thorough, vacillating where they should have been firm, 
ignorant of condition of things and of characters of men when 
their judgment should have been deep and their vision far- 
sighted. 

A large number of failures, like the one of which I have 
just spoken, as well as a number of illustrious successes, 

described in the lives of the world’s great men, 
Great men wrest , ils ite : 
victory even from Warrant our conclusion that it is not mere cir- 
iad circum- cymstances that make success, but that it is man 

who moulds favorable circumstances into success, 
and that, at times, men wrest success even out of unfavorable 
circumstances, pluck the sweet out of the bitter as Samson 
gathered the honey out of the jaws of the lion. 

The secret of success lies within us, and not outside of us, 
is dependent on our own effort, and not on that of parents or 
Secret of success Patrons or purse. And let us at the very outstart 
within us, notout- tunderstand that success does not always mean 
de tpi accomplished achievement. By success we mean 
every honorable, well-prepared and well-sustained effort, along 
the line of success, whether attained or unattained, whether it 
bring recognition from without, or conviction from within 
that success has been conscientiously and courageously striven 
for, albeit it has not been achieved. Some men may fail, and 
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yet be more successful in their failure than other men are in 
their dazzling achievement. Real success rests on higher 
things than name or fame, than wealth or power. It rests on 
honor, on character, on valor, on heroism, on self-sacrifice. 
In battling with the unscrupulous and heartless, the heroic 
soul may meet with but hatred and defeat, and yet derive from 
its failure more of content and happiness than have yet been 
gotten out of what is generally regarded as success. 

But, this kind of success, the only kind worthy of our 
consideration has never yet been achieved without an early 
and a thorough preparation for the battle of life. ei Pee 
An early solemn resolution to rise above the first step toward 
common herd is a mighty step toward success, “"°°*S* 
and beginning at once to carry resolution-into action is success 
half achieved. Professor Peabody of Harvard declared that 
his experience with students taught him that an earnest desire 
on the part of a serious young man to be an educated man is 
half an education. It is a bad sign to discover in young 
persons no ideal, no ambition, no effort other than that of 
complying with the task of the day. It is a prophecy of dis- 
mal failure to see young people waste in inane society life the 
time that should be consecrated to fitting preparation for 
future careers. There are young people to-day preparing 
themselves to be miserable failures; the parents looking idly 
on, even applauding, and yet expecting great things from 
their children. None are so blind or so foolish as overfond 
and unhealthily wealthy parents, who would have their children 
great, and yet bar their way to greatness. 

The whole world is open to him who early consecrates 
himself to some mission in life. The belief that it is time 
enough to begin to think of the future when w,, aaa tes 
|play-time is all over, and when the wild oats tong begins too 
have all been sown, is fatal in a country like ours, 
where all avenues are open to all noble strivers, where Lincolns 
can advance from log cabins to the White House, and Garfields, 
from driving mules, can rise to the leadership of the Nation. 
With resources in our country that have scarcely begun to be 
developed, with vast territories that have not begun to be 
settled, with science and invention still in their infancy, no 
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one, who would rise above the common herd, can afford to 
waste one moment of the precious time of youth. If he would 
harvest in the autumn, and enjoy the fruits of his labor in the 
winter of his life, he must plow and sow in the spring time of 
his days, and cultivate in the summer. 

And early must he inure himself to hard work, if he would 
have it easy later in life. No Temple of Fame has yet been 
Pande ea Se 8 reared to shirks. Fortune and fame keep shy of 
second step those who keep shy of labor and duty. The men, 
toward success. ho worked most blessedly for mankind and 
themselves, learned the art of it early in life. Hercules, who 
performed the twelve mighty labors, strangled the serpent 
while he was yet in his cradle. All the talk of the mystery of 
luck is shere nonsense. Luck is pluck, and that is nearly the 
whole solution of the mystery. And as to all the talk about 
genius and talent,—talent is the art of hard work early 
acquired, and genius, as Edison declared, is 2% of inspiration 
and 98% of perspiration. To a student’s question as to how 
and where to find knowledge easiest, I know of no better 
answer than: Just dig away, dig away, the deeper you dig the 
more of knowledge and pleasure you will find. 

Of course, allowance is to be made for differences in en- 
dowments and for untoward circumstances, but even these, 
wie wlestine recognized and wrestled with in early youth, 
hardest reaches have often proven stepping-stones toward ulti- 
farthest: mate success. A resolute will to succeed, aided 
by but little endowment, has achieved infinitely more in this 
world than brilliant endowments, unaided by a will to work. 
The way to success is open to the ungifted as much as to the 
gifted, and he who labors the hardest is, all other things being 
equal, surest to succeed. He places will-power and persever- 
ance against another’s unutilized superior endowments, and 
outstrips him in the race. Fortunate that child, that is early 
hardened and early trained to wrestle with the problems of life! 
Unfortunate those who are early taught to lean upon parents’ 
power and purse! Woe to parents, if, conscious of their wealth 
and station, they engage in sparing their children the drudgery 
of labor, the hardship attendant upon character-training, soften 
the faculty they should harden, stifle powers they should 
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develop, encourage habits they should repress, accustom to 
walk on crutches and to lean on support those who cannot be 
too early trained to stand and walk alone. Many a child is 
robbed of strength because of its parents’ weakness. Many a 
nursery proves the mortuary of success, because parents employ 
nurses, governesses, tutors for the sole purpose of enervating 
the body, of enfeebling the mind, of deadening the soul, of 
making all things come to the child without difficulty, without 
opposition, without self-denial, without self-effort. 

Grecian mythology tells us that the goddess Ceres was 
one day engaged as a nurse by a royal couple whose child was 
very ill. After but a little while, the child im- Tie bards blag nees 
proved marvelously. ‘The mother, curious to cess is the foun- 
know by what magic the new nurse had effected’ “ton of strensth. 
the change, concealed herself in the nursery to watch the 
process. She saw her stripping the child naked, and preparing 
to hold it over the flames of a roaring fire. Unable to endure 
the sight, she rushed from her place of concealment, seized the 
child, and with it flew from the nursery. Later she sent orders 
to the nurse to leave forthwith. The child began to fail again, 
and soon after died. In this story we have but our lesson of 
to-day, told in mythological language. The fates often mean 
it better with our children than we do ourselves. They present 
a stern, hard course, they kindle the fires of trial and tribula- 
tion to develop vigorous lives and successful careers. We, 
however, in our foolish overfondness, seek out the soft course, 
the easy road, and by it ruin both their health and their chance 
in life. 

There is nothing that the experience of illustrious self- 
made men teaches so powerfully as that they who, at first, are 
driven hard by the fates, in the end, compel the 
fates to do their bidding. ‘There is one sentence 
in the writings of Jean Paul Richter, which I 
regard more worth remembering than any other, and that 
sentence reads ‘‘I would not for much money have had much 
money in my youth.’’ Had he had money, the many classics 

which he added to German literature would probably never 
have seen the light of day. A luxuriant home would have 
stifled the talent which extreme poverty developed. It is an 


Ease and luxury 
ripen. failure. 
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observation, that reaches as far back as the days of Herodotus, 
that the same soil seldom produces luxuries and heroes. The 
tropical zone, which, with but little labor, supplies lavishly 
man’s wants, is inhabited by peoples low in the scale of civili- 
zation. Inthe colder zones, where earth is not lavish, where 
man lras to labor hard for the necessities of life, he attains to 
the loftiest heights of development. It is the same with human 
lives and human careers. I know of young men who need but 
a severe blow of misfortune to be launched on careers of dis- 
tinguished success. In their darkness they would see stars 
shining forth and pointing toward success which they never 
saw in the light, and necessity would teach them how to 
grapple with them and how to conquer them. A young man 
who has his pockets full early in life is very apt to have his 
head empty all his life. Stomachs laden with delicacies, and 
backs covered with broad-cloth, at the cost of other men’s toil, 
make the soul bare of virtue. ‘‘ Few people,’’ says John G. 
Holland, ‘‘ who are under thirty years of age, and unmarried, 
can afford to be rich.’’ 

And I know of young men whose richly promising careers 
would be at an end, were a sudden windfall of so-called fortune 
Men who mounted tO alight upon them. The necessity for hard toil 
highest started removed, they would cease toiling, and their 
howest. magnificent talents, unused, would go to waste. 
There is nothing so ruinous to a commencing career than help 
from others, when self-help, self-reliance is required. There 
are times when what is intended as a God-send is but a devil’s 
blessing. It is a lesson which the millions of young people 
who are now entering upon careers can ill afford to let go 
unheeded, the lesson that the men who mounted highest 
started on the lowest rung, that the men who illumined the 
earth, who fed the millions, often had not a crust for them- 
selves, often stalked in the dark, for the want of a tallow-dip 
with which to light their way. ‘‘I came upstairs into the 
world,’’ said William Congreve, ‘‘for I was born in a cellar.”’ 
And Burke said ‘‘I was not rocked and swaddled and dandled 
into a legislator.’’ Astor started as an apple-vendor, Burns as 
a plowman, Copernicus as a baker’s son, Demosthenes as a 
cutler’s son, Franklin and Greeley as journey-men printers, 
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Horace as a shop-keeper’s son, Jesus as a carpenter’s son, 
Kepler as an innkeeper’s son, Luther as a street-singing 
chorister-lad, Mohamed as a camel driver, Newton and Parker 
as farmers’ sons, Rembrandt as a miller’s son, Spinoza as a 
grinder of lenses, Turner as a barber’s son, Vanderbilt as a 
ferryman, Washington as a surveyor-lad. There is no college, 
no university in the world that has graduated so many stars of 
the first magnitude as the school of adversity. Blessed was 
the yoke of poverty they were obliged to bear. And blessed 
would parents be, if, having wealth, they would use it for the 
blessing of mankind and not for the ruin of their children. 

Yet other factors, besides early preparation and early 
hardening, are requisite to assure success, and one of these is 
Purpose. ‘There are those who were diligent in 
their studies when young, and who had the 
benefit of the hardening process of adversity, and 
yet failed of success because they had. no purpose in life. I 
saw a little girl one day very busy with letting down an empty 
bucket into an empty well. Asking her what she was doing, 
she replied: ‘‘Oh, just drawing up lots of nothing.’ That 
child was but playing and fancying. But, alas, the world is 
full of people, who spend all their lives with lowering empty 
buckets into empty wells, and lifting lots of nothing. Let a 
man aim at nothing, and heis sure to reach it. Let a man, 
duly prepared, have a purpose, and stick to it, and he will find 
his purpose sticking to him. It is not enough to have talent, 
the talent must be practical to admit of success. It is well to 
have wings, but, unless we have also feet to stand upon solid 
ground, imagination will play us pranks such as Mansfield 
portrayed to us last week in his presentation of Peer Gynt. 
“T ought,’’ as the philosopher Kant teaches, implies ‘‘I can.’’ 
‘He, who neyer gets beyond ‘‘I ought,’’ who never ventures 
upon ‘‘I can,”’ finishes his life with bewailing what he ‘‘might”’ 
have been or done. 

Next to purpose, I place in importance Concentration as an 
indispensible factor in the assurance of success. In singleness 
of purpose lies the secret of multiplicity of tri- © main 
umphs. Efforts, like gunpowder, require con- third step toward 
centration to be effective. To produce one °¥°°S* 
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American Beauty, the gardener pinches off the stem every 
other rosebud. ‘To ripen the luscious cluster of grapes, the 
vintner prunes off a mass of leaves and shoots, to prevent their 
choking the grape and their wasting the sap of the vine. 
Even so must he concentrate effort and time upon his life- 
purpose, if he would prevent a waste of energy and a failure of 
life. Dissipation of energy is the coffin of success. The stream 
that spreads over a wide area is rarely deep enough to carry 
crafts. As sun-rays concentrated in a burning-glass will set a 
house on fire, even so may energy and effort concentrated 
upon one consecrated purpose set a world on fire. The great 
achievers of the world have been the one-idea men. Had 
Columbus spread his energies and expended his time upon a 
score of purposes, he would have become a smatterer in all of » 
them, and America might have waited for. its discoverer yet 
many a year. He who has a life-purpose, who has well fitted 
himself for it, need not be ashamed of being ignorant of a 
thousand other things, and of not participating in the actuali- 
zation of other purposes, be they never so laudable. 

Did time permit, much could be said of the part played 
by enthusiasm, perseverance, courage in the attainment 
of success. Yet, the mere mention of them 
may suffice to impress their importance. He 
who would set others on fire must himself be 
aflame. He who would convince others must himself be all 
conviction. He who would succeed, must not be afraid of 
being dubbed enthusiast, dreamer, visionary, crank. Many a 
one, who won for himself the victor’s laurels, had first to see 
himself carricatured with dunce’s cap upon his head. Let 
others rail, let them scorn and persecute, if there is a will to 
succeed, and perseverance to endure hardship and to brave 
ignominy and defeat, not all the powers in heaven or on earth 
can keep off success, or prevent that failure that is yet greater 
than success. 

Hold on to patience, if you would hold success within 
your grasp. Rise from defeat even more valorously than you 
entered the battle, and you'will be victor in the end. Washing- 
ton lost more battles than he won, but his defeats taught him 
the art of winning victories that told. Strong men, men who 
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are content to wait, men who are patient under trial and un- 
dismayed under reverses, are stronger than their fates. 
Higher than all, higher than preparation, purpose, concen- 
tration, enthusiasm, will, perseverance, courage, is Character. 
Nothing deserves the name of success that is , ss the 
obtained without character. ‘Though character- crown of all of 
less success win approval on earth, in the heavens mets 
above it is entered at its true worth. Even but mediocre 
ability, graced by character, will, in the long run, outstrip 
characterless talent. ‘To what heights might not a talent like 
that of eer Gynt have attained, had it but been infiltrated 
with character! Blessed be he who, with intellect in his brain, 
with skill in his hand, with enthusiasm, will, perseverance, 
courage in his spirit, has God in his heart. He rises above 
the commonplace; he stands above the herd. He lives in the 
hearts of them that love the loveable. His success makes 
success honorable and blessed. Of him the righteous say: 
‘Many have succeeded, but thou excellest them all.’’ 
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Had I the legend-spinning power of Krummacher, the 
German writer, or our own Longfellow’s faculty of weaving 
quaint story into charming verse, I would give 
lasting form to a tale, reading somewhat like ety ee 
this: 

At the bar of the Judgment-Seat of the yonder world 
stood a number of men. ‘Their troubled looks told of their 
fear to render account of the lives they had lived on earth. 
The Judge Celestial, seated upon the throne of justice, bade 
each to tell what each had achieved. 

‘‘Alas!’’ said the first, ‘‘of achievement I have little to 
tell, of failure much. I labored in the field of science. Hard 
I toiled to find a remedy against one of the 
deadliest diseases to which human flesh is heir. 
And yet, though I shrunk not from years of 
drudgery, nor spared myself hardship and want, I failed. 
The remedy is undiscovered. ‘The fatal disease still afflicts 
human kind.’’ 

Spake the second: ‘‘ Recognizing evils and wrongs beset- 
ting mankind, I devoted my life to the eradication of them. 
Loud I lifted my voice wherever I saw injustice 
triumphant and right violated. I suffered igno- 
miny and persecution and loss for my espousal of right. Yet 
wrong still prevails. My labors have been in vain.’’ 

Said the third: ‘‘ My days I spent in endeavoring to unite 
mankind into a common brotherhood, under the common 
Fatherhood of God. I wrote book upon book, 
and delivered address upon address, showing 
that as God is one so is Truth one, entreating the hundreds of 


Failure confessed 
by a scientist. 


By a moralist. 


By a theologian. 
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different and hostile sects to cast aside their segregating non- 
essentials, and to unite on the essentials, in which they all 
agree. It was along labor, a hard labor, and a wasted labor. 
I left them as wide apart as they were when I first entered 
upon my work.’’ 

In a voice that told of a discouragement yet greater than 
that of the others, the fourth commenced: ‘‘ Because of my 
long espousal of universal peace I was chosen a 
member of the Hague International Peace Con- 
ference. Strongly I advocated disarmament of 
nations and establishment of an international court of arbitra- 
tion, before which all nations should lay their grievances and 
differences, and which court should settle by the power of 
reason what hitherto required the sword. Notwithstanding 
the many sessions of that Conference, notwithstanding my 
hard and many labors, three cruel wars have since been waged, 
wars that cost the lives of hundreds of thousands of innocents, 
wars that brought untold miseries upon millions of human 
beings, wars that swallowed hundreds of millions of dollars, 
which, wisely expended, could have lessened half of the miser- 
ies of the earth. Failure has been the result of all my 
labor.’”’ 

‘‘T have been a member of the Russian Dowma,’’ spake 
the fifth and last. ‘‘For years, I agitated publicly and secretly, 
with and without leave of the authorities, the 
establishment of a Douma, where the people 
might freely and fearlessly tell of their woes and 
wants. For such agitation, I suffered imprisonment, torture, 
exile. Yet, I desisted not. Neither my tongue nor pen kept 
quiet, until they raised an outcry that echoed and reechoed 
throughout the land, and that was answered at last with a 
Douma. But, when it began to do the work for which it was 
convened, its doors were closed, and its members summarily 
dismissed. And ever since, there has prevailed a reign of 
terror, unequalled even in that land of cruelty. Thousands 
upon thousands have been, hanged, tortured, murdered, im- 
prisoned, exiled, without opportunity for defense, without 
judge, jury or witnesses. Instead of doing good, I have but 
brought upon the people yet greater evil.’”’ 


By an apostle of 
universal peace. 


By a Russian 
Liberal. 
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For a while all was quiet, the self-confessed failures at the 
bar not daring to lift their eyes to the Judgment-throne. At 
length, a voice resounded, soft and sweet, saying: ay ade welcome 
“Enter, ye valiant souls, and take up your abodes to the heavenly 
among the blessed. Ye have battled bravely; ye anetee: 
have not failed. At this Judgement-seat men are not judged 
as they are judged on earth. Here the crown of laurels often 
awaits those who on earth were made to wear the crown of 
thorns. Here those often rank the highest who on earth were 
deemed the lowest. Here heroic effort and noble suffering for 
the right, even though attended by failure, weigh higher in 
the estimate of worth than brilliant success attained with little 
,or no sacrifice. Heaven was made for earth’s unrequited 
heroes and martyrs.”’ 

Thus would run the texture of the tale which I would 
love to see some poet weave into beauteous and enduring form. 
It would cheer many a disheartened struggler; 
it would buoy up many a discouraged soul. I Rasen Fr 
well remember the hour when this fancy—of a 
number of disheartened strugglers rendering account at the 
Judgment-seat of Heaven—first spun itself from my mind. 
It was past midnight. The day’s labor had been long and 
hard. Reviewing its work, I asked ‘‘ What good had it 
achieved ?’’ ‘here was no answer. I went back of that day’s 
work, I reviewed the month’s work, the year’s work, the work 
of more than a score of years, and still there was no answer. 
Instead of seeing or hearing of any good done, it even seemed 
as if, notwithstanding my long and hard labor, criminal courts 
were busier, prisons more crowded, papers fuller of accounts 
of vice and crime, politics more corrupt, corporations more 
heartless, society more hypocritical, religion more spurned 
than ever. ‘‘What,’’ I asked myself, ‘‘what, if this very night 
I were to render account of my life’s work, at the Judgment- 

- seat of Heaven, what else could I say than that I had striven 
for larger love between man and man, for deeper faith, for 
greater honor and honesty, for nobler conception of life’s 
mission and duty, for better use of its opportunity—but had 
failed ?’’ 
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It was then that I thought of the world’s noble strivers, 
and wondered what their answers would have been to questions 
Fewheroicstrivers SUCh as I addressed to myself. How many of 
have met with even the great men of the world have gone to 
care their graves with a conviction of success attained ? 
How many of those who were laid to rest amidst proud eulogies 
felt in their hearts that they had succeeded? Who of even 
the greatest of all achievers wrought more than a fraction of 
all he started out to do? 

What else than a failure could Moses have regarded him- 
self? ‘Two goals he had set for himself, one, to root the 

monotheistic faith among the people of Israel; 
avid anears the other, to establish them as an independent 

nation in the land of promise. He left them as 
wandering tribes in the wilderness, and as a people given to 
idolatry, from which they were not cured till a thousand years 
later. What were the prophets of all nations but failures, 
misunderstood by them to whom they would give light, perse- 
cuted by them whom they would do good, put to death by them 
to whom they would give eternal life? Was not Socrates con- 
demned to death by his own countrymen and townspeople on the 
charge of corrupting youth and spreading a belief in false gods? 
Did not Jesus die a failure—nailed to the cross by the Roman, 
from whose cruel yoke he had hoped to free Israel? Were not 
Savanarola, Jerome, Huss, Bruno, Latimer, Servetus deemed 
failures in their day, all put to death for promulgating doctrines 
that were regarded fatal to the salvation of the soul and to the 
morals of the people? Did Luther die convinced that he had 
purged the church, had restored it to its original purity, and 
had established peace in Christendom? Did he not see the 
mighty schism arising? Could he not foretell the rivers of 
blood that would have to be shed, before a truce could be 
established between Catholic and Protestant? Did not Dante 
die in exile? Was not Columbus brought home in chains from 
the world he had discovered? Did not Mozart and Lessing die 
so poor that friends had to defray the funeral expenses? Was 
not poor Galileo obliged to endure years of persecution, insult, 
imprisonment for teaching that the earth revolved around the 
sun, and not the sun around the earth? Was he not obliged 
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to see his books condemned and burnt? Was not he himself, 
in his old age, and when broken in health and spirit, necessi- 
tated by an infallible church to recant his teachings, and to 
denounce with his lips as false, what his very soul proclaimed 
as true—and all to escape being burnt at the stake? 

Failures were they all regarded in their day, and some, 
no doubt, held no other opinion of themselves. Many of them 
did not even consider the question of ‘success or Many of them’ éld 
failure at all. They but did their duty, told the not even consider 
truth as they saw it, dealt the blow which they ‘"°°** 
felt had to be dealt. The consequences to themselves they 
never stopped to consider. They believed that the good deed 
cannot die, that a truth once uttered lives immortal, that fire 
cannot burn it, nor the gallows strangle it, nor the dungeon 
incarcerate it, nor tyranny crush it under its iron heel. ‘They 
believed that, if man forgets, God remembers; if man punishes, 
God rewards. They believed that the truth they enunciated 
would find lodgment in other minds, that the work commenced 
would be carried forward by other hands, that later genera- 
tions would reap in joy what they had sown in tears. 

This then is the legacy which the lives of unsuccessful 
heroes and martyrs have bequeathed to us: he who would serve 
God and his fellowmen, he who would do his duty, who would 
fight evil, should never think of success or failure. If he 
must, let him think of failure rather than of success, for that 
is more likely to fall to his lot. 

If success comes, itis well. If failure, let it be no less 
welcome. One may fail of final success, and yet accomplish 
much. In great things, present preparation for tal great tyines 
ultimate success is also success. In great things, fallure even to be 
early failures are even preferable to early suc- “¢0¢™®* 
cesses. Such failures are stepping stones, while immature 
success might prove a pitfall. When the minds of people are 
wholly unprepared for the new thought, or the new mode of 
life, a too sudden change has an effect upon them similar to 
that of a powerful light, suddenly flashed upon those who have 
long groped their way in darkness. Representative govern- 
ment, to cite an illustration, is a desirable thing, but a sudden 
introduction of it among the Fiji Islanders would be dangerous 
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in the extreme. Absolute monarchy would be an excellent 
first step, to be followed, a century later, by a constitutional 
government. ‘To have inaugurated even but the first step 
must suffice the lover of political liberty, even though it fall 
far short of the ideal form of government he has in mind. 
He must find comfort in the knowledge that what he began 
others will finish. He must find enjoyment in the thought of 
the greater enjoyment that will be the heritage of a later 
generation. 

There are times when failure is yet more blessed than 
success. "There are successes that are only possible through 
Times when failure Preceding failures. Every failure is a link in the 
greater than chain of progress. Every defeat is a stepping 
oor ed stone to victory. Every set-back is a step for- 
ward in the march of advance. Early failures have marked 
the commencement of men’s greatest successes. Had Demos- 
thenes and Savanarola and Lacordaire and Disraeli not broken 
down in their first speeches, they would never have become 
the powerful leaders of men they did become. Had Frederick, 
the Great, not fled in craven flight in his first battle, he would 
“never have become the greatest warrior of his age. Said to 
me, one day, one of the world’s greatest merchants, while 
pointing at a certain building: ‘‘I have lost a fortune in that 
building, but I have made several since by reason of the lesson 
that failure taught me.’’ Said Fox, the great English bar- 
rister: ‘‘Show me a young man who has not succeeded at first, 
and has yet gone on, and I will back him.’” 

To attain an ultimate success, therefore, we must not be 
afraid of first failures. We must court them rather than avoid 
Who would suc. them. ‘The ‘child that never falls=is)theregmd 
ceed must not fear that never learns to walk. ‘The man who never 
faltute. fails is the man who never accomplishes anything 
great. The scientist who never makes fruitless experiments 
never lights upon an epoch-making discovery. The reformer 
who never meets with route never leads his cause to victory. 

He who would fight the battles of right and truth and 
justice must not be afraid of taking his stand in the van, even 
though he knows he will be the target for a thousand missiles, 
and that he will more likely be overthrown than permitted to 
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advance. But, his very daring to take his stand in the van, 
his daring to face and brave the missiles, is already victory, 
even though all else be failure. His courage will kindle 
courage in others. Other men will take up his cause where 
he left off, and will approach nearer to success. 

There is nothing so conducive to fearlessness of failure 
as fearlessness of standing and fighting alone. He who is 
not afraid of being in the minority is a majority wy) not afraid be- 
in himself. When the German Diet refused to ing in minority is 
accept Moltke’s proposition. for frontier defenses * ™#0rty himself 
and for the reorganization of the army, he said: ‘‘Very well, 
then Prussia must doit alone.’’ And Prussia proceeded alone, 
and its resulting strength coerced the others to fall in line. 
For daring to stand and fight alone, Moltke was, for a time, 
the best hated officer in the German army, in the end, he 
attained that success that made him the best-beloved. 

When you see a man courageous enough to refuse to be 
-another’s echo, or to have his being by another’s leave, or to 
shape his opinions after‘another’s dictation, you ,, sreniek dander 
see a man who has within himself the elements to success than 
of success, No man ever furthers the world’s '¥® of Popularity 
good who has not the strength to be his own self, who has 
not the courage to brave unpopularity rather than sacrifice 
his individuality. There is no greater danger to a man who 
would progress than a love of popularity. No man can 
serve two masters. No man can love popularity, and at the 
same do what is sure to make him unpopular. Popularity 
is always on the side of him who leaves the masses in undis- 
turbed possession of their prejudices and errors and sins. He 
who undertakes to unmask their illusions, to strip away their 
hypocrisies, to expose their vices and guilts, is sure to en- 
counter their bitterest hostility. Popularity is a fairly reliable 
barometer of a man’s usefulness. ‘Tell me of the popularity 
of a man, and I will tell you how much he has contributed 
toward the world’s progress. It was a wise remark which a 
one-time reformer made: ‘‘I am getting to be dreadfully 
popular, I shall soon be good for nothing.’’ 

If you have the courage to fail, you will have no fear of man. 
You will be of that noble body of men of whom John Knox 
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Who has courage WS 2 worthy type, on whose tomb-stone are 
to fall has no fear inscribed the words: ‘‘ Here lies one who never 
semen feared the face of man.’’ ‘You will care as little 
for the scorn of man, as the nightingale cares for the croaking 
of the frog. You will continue to do your work, even though 
every new thought or deed of yours bring new ignominy. 
Though shunned as the thorn, you will blossom as the rose, 
as have all of the world’s misunderstood and mistreated bene- 
factors. 

If you have the courage to fail, you will have no fear of 
suffering. Man is yet greater in endurance than in achieve- 
Who has courage ~22ent. To bear is to conquer our fate. He who 
to fail has nofear would be a hammer must early prepare himself 
ae to be an anvil. One must expect the hemlock 
cup,.who knocks the cup of guilt out of sinners’ hands. 
Schoppenhauer said truly: ‘‘It is easier to burn heretics than 
to refute their views.’’ 

If you have the courage to fail, you will have the courage 
to wait for your reward. ‘That you have not yet suceeeded is 

not a sign that you have failed. What has 
Who has courage . rae " : . . 
to fail has nofear 10trinsic value is rarely recognized in its own 
to wait for his = day. Neither the Gothic cathedrals nor Shake- 
reward. : : 

speare’s plays were considered art in the day of 
their creation. If you have the truth, there is not rock and 
dirt enough in the Himalayas and the Alps combined to bury 
it. Knemies of truth have before this discovered that it is yet 
harder to suppress truth than to discover it. It is not a rare 
sight to see heads of illustrious men coronated by the hand of 
one whose ancestors were their bitterest persecutors. 

If you have the courage to fail, you will have the courage 
to despise much of what passes for success: the wealth that 

comes of slavery and that is used for enslavement, 
Who has courage ‘ , : 
to fail despises the power that is begotten of corruption, the 
pntseCesstul social position that is acquired by moral de- 
success. 

basement. If people, who lack culture, whose 
manners are shocking, and whose morals are yet more offen- 
sive, are held up as exemplars of success—because they have 
money—then it is a distinction to be a failure, and our daily 
prayer should be ‘‘ From such successes deliver us, O Lord.” 
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He that has wealth of soul is richer than he whose wealth is 
but of the purse. He who has culture of heart and mind is 
happier than he whose happiness is dependent wholly upon 
wealth. He, whose character is spotless, and whose life is 
rich in noble thought and deed, reaps a contentment of soul 
such as no mint of money can purchase. 

There is no mistake greater than that successful men are 
always happy, and unsuccessful men always miserable. Of 
the two, the former is often to be pitied the more. ,,, areatont 
Real enjoyment is oftenest found with the latter. failure often the 
No life is miserable that is enriched by virtue "lest success: 
and culture and good deed. No life is a failure whose aim is 
high. That man, who lives righteously and loves what is 
loveable, who enjoys the respect of the intelligent and the love 
of the good, who discharges his duties honorably, who makes 
the world the richer and happier for his being of it, who in 
appreciation of God’s blessings, spreads blessings among his 
fellow-kind, that man, be his failures never so many, is the 
truly successful man, a greater success than his the sun has 
never shone upon. 
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A Discourské, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, February 24th, 1907. 


It is hard work, at times, to hold on to one’s optimism, 
and not acknowledge oneself a pessimist. It is hard work at 
times not to agree with Schopenhauer’s teaching 
that, suffering is the purpose of life, and that he 
is the wisest who soonest rings down the curtain, 
and says /imis to the tragedy of existence. 

There are times when it is quite easy to believe that life 
is lived under some monstrous demon, or to subscribe to the 
belief, held by some of the Church Fathers, that the human 
family constitutes a penal colony, and is expiating upon this 
earth the crimes committed during a prior existence. 

There are those to whom life means little else than toil 
and struggle and suffering. And if they ask why? there is 
none to give them answer. And if answer be 
given, the answer does not convince. ‘There are 
others whose existence theans unending disease, 
vice, crime. If you ask them whence their disease, or why 
they have not walked the way of right, they point to a diseased 
or criminal ancestry, and ask you why they were not given a 
better chance in life, why they were not given an opportunity 
for healthy or moral lives, why they were cursed with environ- 
ments that made for debasement rather than for virtue? 

There are millions of families who are stricken to-day in 
the land of the Czar. The Russo-Japanese war—that accursed 
offspring of rapacious greed—tore from their midst precious 
lives, and slaughtered them on the battlefields of Manchuria. 
The murderous Black Hundred, armed with the authority of 
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the government, burst into their homes, and butchered the 
helpless and the defenseless. Blood-thirsty gendarmes fell 
upon them in the dead of the night, and led their sons and 
husbands and fathers to torture and execution. A famine, 
holding over 30,000,000 Russian subjects within its insati- 
able maw, is inflicting sufferings to-day, such as only those 
can understand who know what it is to seek to satisfy ravenous 
hunger with roots and weeds and bark and manure, or for 
parents to be compelled to stuff rags into their ears lest their 
children’s cries for bread drive them mad. 

All over the world Jews are suffering outrage and insult, 
for no wrong that they have done, or are doing or contemplate 
doing. 

Loud rises the cry in Russia and elsewhere: ‘‘ Why are 
such sufferings brought upon us? If God is just, why does 
Loud the cry;  2justice prevail? If God is loving, why are the 
“Why these suffer- innocent made to suffer? If God is all-powerful, 
hl why does He not strike down the unrighteous ?”’ 
Who will answer these questions? Or what answer will 
quieten the troubled soul or heal the wounded heart? If life 
to these is not a tragedy, what is it? 

I know the usual answer: Suffering is a divine agency; 
it has beneficial uses; it chastens and humbles man; it restores 
The usual answer; HM to the path of righteousness when he has 
“Suffering a divine strayed away; it makes him more amenable to 
en iet the law of God, and more mindful of his duty 
toward his fellowman. 

Unfortunately, it is an answer which, in cases such as I 
have cited, does not meet the difficulty. What of them that 
are humble and righteous, and yet are made to 
perish, while those who commit the outrages are 
permitted to go free? What of the innocent who 
are obliged to starve, while those, whose misrule is responsible 
for the slaughters of the famine, fatten on the best of the land ? 
What of the God-fearing and law-obeying who are made to 
suffer, while the godless and law-defying, who inflict the 
suffering, escape? What a travesty of justice it is to make 
the innocent suffer, and to reward the criminal with yet greater 
power for committing crime? Can we wonder that there 
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should be those who hold that life is a tragedy, those who 
wish that they had never been assigned a part, or that the 
tearful play might soon come to an end? 

I know the other statement, too, the statement that I am 
looking on the dark side only, that I am forgetting the sun- 
shine and the star light and the flowers, the P 

A The happiness of 
merry song of the young, the joyous faces of some not an 
those on whom fortune and favor smile. answer for the 

A misery of others. 

No, Iam not forgetting them. I am fully 
conscious of their existence, and sincerely do I pray and con-. 
scientiously do I toil for their long continuance and wider 
extension. 

But, the happiness on the one side does not blind me to 
the unhappiness of the other side, and the laughter of the 
fortunate does not, with me, drown the cry of woe of those 
who suffer for no fault of theirs, whose days are spent in 
darkness, who from cradle to coffin know little else than 
slavery, want, suffering and degradation. 

Enter some of the poor quarters of our cities, so that with 
your own eyes you may see where and how human beings like 
unto yourselves, human beings with hearts and 
souls and minds like unto yours, slave and suffer, 
live and die. And, when you shall have seen their miseries 
and shall have heard their moans, your hearts will soon enough 
feel that, of all harrowing tragedies that have ever been written 
or acted, there has been none more harrowing than these which 
are lived and acted in our very midst, near our very doors. 

We wander through filthy streets and yet filthier alleys, 
and with difficulty make our way through crowds of children, 
whose language is yet dirtier than are their faces, 
and whose rags yet filthier than the streets. 
Upon inquiry, we learn that the streets and alleys, 
with all their dangers and pollutions and temptations, are the 
nursery of these children. ‘Tenements are too small to accom- 
modate them, and parents are too busy slaving for an existence 
to have time to rear their children. ‘They raise themselves, 
and into that self-raising they introduce the seed-grain of 
diseases and vices and crimes, that, later, yield bountiful 
harvests in hospitals, juvenile courts and reformatories. 


A visit to the slums 
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Wherever we look there is the sight of misery and despair. 
Sombre is the color that life wears there. Sparse are the rays 
of sunshine that there find their way into hearts 
and homes. Pallid faces, deep lines of care, 
sunken cheeks, hollow chests tell of the ravagés 
of toil, of the onslaughts of overwork, of underrest, of under- 
feeding, of pestilential atmosphere. 

We enter some of the tenements; we descend into damp, 
dismal cellars; we grope our way along dark, slimy, rickety 
stairways, through putrid stenches, to unlighted, 
unventilated, uninhabitable garret-rooms. And 
from cellar to garret we find a seething mass of humanity, 
toiling, slaving, here and there the rattle of the machine 
unable to drown the hacking cough of the consumptive or the 
moan and groan of the wasting and dying. We hear of almost 
incredible hours of labor—sixteen, eighteen, even twenty hours 
a day. We hear of wages, difficult to believe, yet only too 
true. Bargain-counters must have cheap wares, and the low 
price must be gotten at the cost of the heart’s blood of these 
unfortunates. We find single rooms occupied by families of 
aS many as six persons, and even more, of both sexes. We 
find a family of seven persons, including a son of nineteen and 
a daughter of eighteen, inhabiting a dingy basement kitchen, 
all sleeping, side by side, on the floor. We find more than sixty 
persons occupying a house of nine rooms, children sleeping on 
shelves and under their parents’ beds. More than half of these 
producers of wealth have no home that they can call their own 
beyond the end of a week, have nothing of value of any kind 
except as much as will go in a cart, are housed in places that 
many a man would regard unfit for his horse or dog. 

We enter a sweatshop, and are amazed at the number of 
men and women, aye of boys and girls not yet in their teens, 
who are huddled together like cattle. We wonder how human 
beings can breathe its poisonous atmosphere, twice eight hours 
a day, and not die. And we are not surprised at the Factory 
Inspector’s report that ‘‘it is this mode of life that is provoca- 
tive of pestilence, disease and immorality,’’ or at the under- 
taker-landlord’s declaration that ‘‘it is not in the rents as 
much as in the funerals that I get out of my tenements 
wherein my profits lie.” . 


Wrecks of 
humanity. 
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We enter one of the factories. A large, prison-like build- 
ing. Upon five floors, narrow, deep, gloomy, the battle is 
raging hot—men, women, yea, even children, are 
engaged in a fierce encounter with steam and eon 
steel. Oh, the tragedy of it all, weak flesh 
against hard iron; human heart-beats against life-less machine 
throbs; the feebleness of human strength against the might of 
horse-power! What stifling heats, what sickening atmosphere, 
what deafening noises, what ceaseless grind, what ghastly, 
feverish looks! The more we watch the toilers the more like 
machines they look. Fingers and eyes move automatically. 
Speed not health is the thing that counts. ‘The mere sight of 
it quite proves the statement an inventor made: ‘‘if I invent 
a life-saving device, it is not wanted; if a time-saving con- 
trivance, it is seized with avidity.’’ ‘Time not life is the thing 
that is valued here. For every one life prostrated, there are a 
dozen others to take its place. It is coal and iron that are 
costly, flesh and blood are cheap. It is the machinery that 
must be well cared for—its repair costs money—disabled opera- 
tors can be cured at the cost of public charity. There is no 
sign of enthusiasm in the workers, no interest in their work. 
If speak they would, the noise would drown their voices; if 
sing they could the heat would parch their throats. 

Such is the tragedy of their life, every workday in the 
year. Spring comes, summer enters the land, the gay winter 
succeeds the bracing autumn—no change, no 
vacation forthem. ‘They see no flower, they hear 
no song of bird, they catch no breath of the fragrant woods, 
they share neither in the abundance of fall nor in the festivities 
of winter. For them there is but ceaseless grind. For them, 
_as the consumptive sweatshop poet Rosenfeld described it with 
heart-rending pathos, there is but ceaseless yearning for what 
is never to be. ‘Theirs is but to slave and die. 

There is still a sadder part in this tragedy. Woman’s 
labor seems to predominate in these sweatshops and factories. 
And when we remember that many of them are wrens and 
wives and mothers, and that the others are likely children’s part in 
to be, and when we read upon their faces the ‘? ‘aged. 
signs of exhausted strength, of premature decline, of dread 
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disease, we tremble at the fate awaiting their offspring. And 
when we note children laboring at their side, some of them so 
young that they ought not yet even to know the meaning of 
labor, some of them so young that they ought still to be in 
school, or romp about in the open, among healthy environ- 
ments, to lay up rich stores of knowledge and virtue and 
vitality for future use, we tremble for the future of the Nation. 
But the saddest part in this tragedy has not yet been told. 
Vice and crime find ready breeding-places in the crowded 
Veo haunts of filth and misery, in which the slaves of 
saddest part of ‘ modern-industrial life have their being. These 
Hie tragen: are the regions that, besides crowding our hospi- 
tals and asylums and shelters, besides taxing our charities to 
the utmost, crowd our penal and corrective institutions, and 
fill the dens of vice and shame. 
It is hard for children, largely left to themselves, with 
eyes and ears wide open to all sorts of wickedness, tempted by 
want into all sorts of evil, thrown into all sorts 
Lik she tht slum of companionships, raised with no proper sense 
of honor and honesty and decency and self- 
restraint—it is hard for children such as these to have the 
serpent fangs of the slums enter their flesh, and not have 
their moral nature poisoned. It is hard for a young woman 
to toil all the year round, among scenes where even the 
most fundamental ideas of virtue and shame are blurred, if 
not wholly blotted out, to long for enjoyments which she 
believes to be the legitimate right of youth, and for which her 
nature craves, but which remain ungratified,—it is hard for 
such a young woman not to become defiant, not to grow rebel- 
lious, not to yield to temptations. It is not surprising to hear 
a young child-mother, of fifteen years of age, confessing at a 
Reformatory, that there was not a form of sin and vice of 
which she had not tasted or known, before she was yet twelve 
years of age. Still less surprising is it to hear of a young 
woman deserting her home, and writing to her mother that, 
after having spent the best years of her youth in unceasing 
toil, and amidst unending miseries, and, after having striven 
in vain to eke out a half-way decent existence and to clothe 
herself half-way decently, she had come to the conclusion that | 
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it is far better to lead a life of shame, in comparative ease, 
than a life of virtue—but the life of a hungry, joyless 
slave. 

The tragedy were sad enough if it ended there. But, 
alas, the bitterest curse of evil is its fecundity. Congestion 
and filth and misery transmit their curse to the 
second and third generation, often further still. 
Exhausted and vitiated vitality begets a progeny 
that enters life with vice and disease and crime stamped into 
every cell and fibre of their being, a progeny to whom no 
other choice is given than playing a part in a horrible tragedy. 
Ask the life-story of defectives and dependents and criminals, 
and you hear, for the most part, the story of a degenerated, 
debased, vitiated, criminal ancestry. The Elmira State Re- 
formatory shows that 71% of inmates are devoid of ‘‘a moral 
sense,’’ yet possessing ‘‘natural, mental capacity,’’ showing 
that they would have acquired good habits as readily 
as evil ones, had they been reared under proper care and 
environments. One-half of the inmates came from bad homes; 
bad companionship and street-living furnished 92% of them. 
A boy of nineteen had received six condemnations, another of 
twenty had received eleven, another of twenty-one, fourteen. 
The worse the home-surroundings the larger were the con- 
demnations. One-fifth of them could not read at all; half of 
them were able to read only with great difficulty. ‘‘ Weakness 
not wickedness’’ was their undoing, and that ‘‘weakness’’ was 
largely congenital heritage or parental dower. Sins or neglects 
or weaknesses of parents live on in their children, and make 
of their lives tearful tragedies. 

It has become clear enough that charity, while frequently 
a palliative, is not acure. Often it but roots the evil deeper, 
and raises for posterity an internal enemy more 
dangerous than a foreign foe. Charity is looked 
upon as a panacea, because it is easier to open our purse to 
unfortunates than our heart; it is easier to give them our 
money than our personal sympathy and aid. We are quite 
ready to dance or sing or masquerade or picnic for charity, but 
not willing to descend into their haunts of misery, and lift 
them out of the filth and mire, and open opportunities to them 
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that shall make the story of their lives other than a gruesome 
tragedy. 

The root of the evil lies in our ignorance of how and where 
those live and slave and suffer who furnish the largest percent- 
Evil liesinone-halt 22° Of our dependent and defective and criminal 
not knowing how classes. Did the one-half. know from personal 
other half lives. knowledge how the other half lives, our slum 
problem would be solved. We would read less of women, like 
Miss Morosini, spending $200,000 a year on their wardrobe, 
less of women spending $10,000 on a night’s entertainment, 
less of society-people spending $50,000 annually on travel, less 
of women having marble kennels built, and giving Christmas 
parties for their favorite lap dogs, when there are those near 
our doors, who have scarcely the crust of bread with which to 
appease their hunger, little more than rags with which to cover 
their nakedness, scarcely a bucket of coal with which to keep 
out the cold, who are driven to vice and crime because of want 
and misery and despair, who, as Dr. Blaustein, Superintendent 
of the Educational Alliance of New York informed me, see so 
little or know so little outside the slums, that a little foreign- 
born lad, when taken to the country on a picnic, after a three 
year’s sojourn in this. land, exclaimed in amazement and 
delight: ‘‘Oh, I did not know they had trees and water and 
grass in America!’’ 

Did the one-half know how and where the other half lives 
and suffers, we would have money for A/odel Dwellings for the 

poor as readily as we have it for our city and 
Knowledge would é 
turn tragedy into Country clubs, for our summer and winter homes, 
ae hae and = for our summer and winter tours. We would 

move the pale-faced, hollow-chested, shrunken, 
emaciated, consumptive, slum-poisoned galley-slaves out into 
the country, where abundant food and health and labor and 
character awaits them. We would leave it to the well-to-do 
to build their own libraries and to endow their own colleges, 
and devote the money, thus set free from needless expense, to 
tearing down the filth-reeking and vice- and crime-engendering 
rookeries and barracks and tenements of the slums and ghettoes, 
and to building suburban, industrial and agricultural settlements. 
We would make sweatshops unlawful, and child-labor criminal. 
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We would emancipate the poor working woman from the 
thraldom of slavery, and free her from the temptations that 
now beset her. We would increase the hours of rest, and add 
to the number of the working-man’s holidays. The number 
of hospitals and asylums and penitentiaries would diminish, 
and the needs of the charities would decrease. Our human 
sympathy and fellow-feeling would exorcise the curse that now 
blights and blasts the lives of the poor, and, instead of msereres, 
their songs of joy would resound, and, instead of tragedies, 
their lives would be full of sweetness and light. 
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A Discours&, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 
Philadelphia, March 3d, 1907. 


Augustus Caesar lay upon his death-bed. Around him 
stood his family and.closest friends. When the end drew nigh, 
he opened his lips to speak. All bent forward, 
eager to catch his last words. And this he said: 
‘‘Plaudite, amit, comoedia finita est.’ ‘‘Applaud 
ye, friends, the comedy is at an end.’’ 

What thought prompted these words will never be 
fathomed. Perhaps he meant them to convey his summary 
of his life. Perhaps, when face to face with 
‘eternity, when conscious of his utter helplessness, 
of the emptiness of the glittering bubble of 
earthly glory, he realized, as he had never before, that life had 
been a farce, that he, the Emperor, the exalted and worshipped, 
at whose word nations had trembled and mighty men had 
cowered, was, in the presence of death, so weak that a child 
was stronger than he, so poor that the poorest beggar was 
richer than the Emperor of Rome. 

I wonder how often this Augustan death-bed scene has 
repeated itself, how often such words as these have been 
Babe tie fiminary uttered or thought by men and women who, in 
of life of many in the day of their strength and glory, were honored 
on aay: because of their station, courted because of their - 
wealth, flattered because of their beauty and wit, feared be- 
cause of their power. I wonder how often life has been sum- 
marized, in the hour of parting, as a farce by men and women 
who, in the day of their prime, slaved and sinned to acquire 
wealth or glory or name, schemed to attract, through pomp 
and show,.the world’s attention upon themselves, believing 
that such a life only could yield happiness, that such a life 
only could bring them to its end gratified. 
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If there are men and women whose lives are tragedies, 
there are more whose lives are comedies. ‘There are goings-on 
to-day that make one wish for a return of the 
days of professional fools, who, having been truly 
wise men, were privileged to speak needed words 
of wisdom under the guise of folly, and needed words of truth 
where others spoke falsehood only. As Shakespeare said in 
his day, so might we say to-day ‘‘ What fools these mortals 
bel? 

And a satire, even keener than that which Krasmus wrote, 
might be written in our day. He dressed up folly in her cap 
and bells, and made her deliver an oration to her fellow-fools. 
He showed up the vanities, hypocrisies, trickeries, greeds, 
worldliness and ignorance of churchmen of his day, told of their 
professing knowledge of all things, and yet not knowing how 
to read the gospels; of their professing poverty, yet greedily 
swallowing even the morsel of the poor, of their professing 
peace, yet practicing war, of their professing saintliness, yet 
having less chance to enter the Kingdom of Heaven than had 
the commonest peasant or laborer. 

This bold satire opened the eyes of Europe, and afforded 
inestimable help to Luther in his leading on the Reformation. 

An equally needed reformation might be effected in our 
day, had we a satirist like Erasmus, one who, with equal skill 
and fearlessness, would hold up the mirror of truth and show 
to men and women of our day what they are, and what they 
do, and what comedies, or better what farces, they make of 
their lives. 

What a field he would have for a display of his talents! 
What opportunities for fairly convulsing thinking people with 
laughter over the follies and foibles of people of our day! 

Among the first he would show up the men and women of 
insatiable ambition. These believe that, once they would 
acquire name and fame, they would be inex- it, turned into a 
pressibly happy, Little do they know of the comedy by the 
joylessness, the burden, the responsibility, the be Bee 
unsatisfied longings of those whose stations they envy. Little 
do they know that many of the envied would deem themselves 
fortunate, if they could again occupy the humble station 
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that once was theirs. These over-ambitious labor hard. ‘They 
make of life a ceaseless grind, shut out its sweetness and light, 
bar every sentiment of home-happiness and family-joy. They 
take themselves very seriously, wondering why the happiness 
so eagerly sought does not come to them, the thinking world, 
in the mean time, enjoying many a laugh over the farcical 
comedy they are enacting. 

There are the popularity-seekers, those who can conceive 
no higher pleasure than living on the lips of others than 
seeing their names and pictures in public print, 
than being the sought and courted, the dined 
and wined of society. For the attainment of 
such distinction, no labor is too great, no price too high. 
They are ready for any sacrifice, ready to cast character to the 
winds, ready to make light of honor, ready to sell their very 
souls—only to be popular. They little know what spectacle 
they make of themselves to thinking people by their pushing 
themselves forward, and by their dancing attendance upon the 
powers that be. Still less do they know that of all glories 
popularity is the most short-lived. Like a rocket, it ascends 
with much blaze and fuss, but it soon comes down like a stick. 

There are the farvenues that enact some of the most 
laughable of all our comedies. Many of them possess a distinc- 
tion which, unfortunately, they little know how 
to appreciate. Theirs is the honor of having 
been poor, or of having sprung of poor but sterling stock. 
By dint of hard labor they or their fathers raised themselves to 
affluence. But wealth has turned their heads and has con- 
tracted their hearts. They enact the ostrich part in society. 
They think that, because they choose to shut their eyes, all 
others can no longer see, or that, because they choose to forget, 
all others do-no longer remember. Notwithstanding lack of 
culture and education, they insist upon imitating those who 
are to the manor born, and, in doing so, often enact com- 
edies than which there are few played upon our stage that are 
more laughable. 

There are the avaricious, whose eosin extends little 
beyond addition and multiplication, who are dead to every 
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sight except gold, to every sound except the 
jingle of coin, to every interest except such as 
promises to enlarge their pile. Not a day’s enjoyment do they 
get out of all their painfully acquired possession. Theirs is 
but laboriously to heap up what their heirs may lavishly 
squander. Theirs is but to deny themselves every enjoyment 
of life, that their children may have nothing else to do but to 
enjoy life. Theirs is but to work all their lives, so that their 
children may be spared the need of work, and thus gradually 
debase into physical and moral and mental degeneracy. It is 
at this point where the comedy comes dangerously near being 
a tragedy. 

There are the purse-proud or the blood-proud, they who, 
though having had nothing to do with the upbuilding of their 
fortunes or with the creation of their meritorious 
family-name, stride with peacock haughtiness, Scones 
and arrogate to themselves a superiority that 
belongs to superiors only. Of all farcical sights, there are few 
more ludicrous than seeing people strutting about in a self- 
imposed nimbus of glory, because an ancestor of theirs fought 
in some battle, or because their fathers accumulated a fortune— 
albeit they themselves might faint at the smell of powder, or 
command a wage of probably less than five dollars a week 
were they obliged to earn their own living. 

And what shall we say of the comedies that society people 
enact before us, every day, comedies farcical enough to cure 
hypochondriacs of their meloncholy, and dyspep- 
tics of their dyspepsia? What painful search for 
enjoyments that are but burdens, for diversions 
that are but cares, for recreations that are but hardships! 
What efforts to look happy, even though the eye, if still 
honest, belie the look! What efforts to look interested, though 
inexpressibly bored! What brain-rackings and expenditures 
to create new sensations of enjoyment, such as being dined in 
craped dining-rooms, on coffin-shaped tables, and from coffin- 
shaped dishes, or in dining-rooms turned into barns and stables, 
with cattle for companions, or in dining-rooms turned into 
cages, having food passed into them as unto wild beasts! What 
extravagances, what rivalries, what dissipations, what waste 
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of time and means and opportunity, what forgetfulness of God 
and man, what selfishness and self-seeking, what falsities and 
hypocrisies—and all for enjoyments that are, for the most part, 
make-beliefs, that are as unreal, as are most of the smiles they 
wear, most of the compliments they pay, most of the speech in 
which they indulge. 

Oh, for the rise in our day of one of those wise fools of 
former times, that he may hold before us the truth-telling 
Life falsely lived mirror, and tell us what even the closest of our 
either a tragedyor friends dares not tell! Oh, for the rise of some 
epetetly, wise man to teach us anew that life was never 
meant to be a tragedy or farce, and that there is no need of 
our making our earth either a vale of suffering or a trysting 
ground for folly. ‘There is need for our learning anew that 
happiness can come only from within, that it can never be 
sought as an end, that it can come only as a consequence of 
noble duty nobly done, of noble burden nobly borne, of noble 
purpose nobly cherished and nobly achieved. We would not 
then create a thousand needs that are not needed, and leave 
undone the thousand duties that are imperatively demanded of 
us. We would not then gather worthless boulders on the 
shores of life with which to burden our voyage, and leave 
untouched the precious gems that fairly cry out to us to pick 
them up. And when our end shall come, our parting words 
will not need to be those of the Roman emperor, ‘‘Plaudite, 
amici, comoedia finita est,’’ ‘‘Applaud ye, friends, the comedy 
is at an end.”’ 
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Some Ideals of the Iefu. 


. A DIScouRSE, AT TEMPLE KENESETH ISRAEL, 
BY 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Philadelphia, March roth and 17th, 1907. 


‘Two occurrences in American Israel, within recent times, 
have attracted wide attention among Non-Israelites, and have 
elicited expressions so favorable to Jew and 
Judaism that they well deserve being recorded 
for future history as well as for present comment. 
One of these was the celebration, two years ago, in commemo- 
ration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
arrival of Jews in the harbor of Manhattan. The other was 
the consecration, in this Temple, of the beautiful Memorial 
Window, as Israel’s tribute of appreciation of John Hay, late 
Secretary of State. 

Some of the foremost Non-Israelites of our land partici- 
pated in these occasions, men as distinguished as Former 
President | Cleveland, Secretary Root, Former Particiaated: IaCky 
Ambassador Andrew D. White, Governor Hig- distinguished Non- 
gins, Governor Pardee, Mayor McClellan, Bishop |S"! 
Greer, Bishop Lawrence, President Eliot. Other distinguished 
men, such as President Roosevelt, Vice President Fairbanks, 
Governor Folk, sent special letters or messages of congratula- 
tion. Prominent newspapers and magazines devoted lengthy 
editorials and illustrated articles to these events. 

And throughout all their spoken and written words, there 
rang one note louder than all others, the note expressive 
of America’s appreciation of the Jew as a patriot, as an up- 
builder of the Commonwealth, as a law-abiding, peace-loving, 
industrious, thrifty citizen, 
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‘““The Jews of the United States,’’ said President Roose- 
velt, ‘‘have become indissolubly incorporated in the great army 
Te. As of American citizenship, prepared to make all 
Glowing tribute to Z é 7 
American Jew by Sacrifice for the country, either in war or peace, 
dieses Roose- and striving for the perpetuation of good govern- 
ment and for the maintenance of the principles 
embodied in our Constitution. They are honorably distin- 
guished by their industry, their obedience to law, and their 
devotion to the national welfare.”’ 

‘All nationalities have contributed to the composite popu- 
lation of the United States,’’ said Ex-President Cleveland, 
‘‘many of them in greater number than the Jews. 
And yet I believe that it can safely be claimed 
that few, if any, of those contributing nationali- 
ties have directly and indirectly been more influential in giving 
shape and direction to the Americanism of to-day. What our 
Jewish fellow-citizens have done to increase the material ad- 
vancement of the United States is apparent on every hand and 
must stand confessed. But the best and highest Americanism 
is something more than materialistic. Its spirit, which should 
make it imperishable and immortal exists in its patriotic 
aspirations and exalting traditions. On this higher plain of 
our nationality, and in the atmosphere of ennobling sentiment, 
we also feel the touch of Jewish relationship. ... Let us not 
forget that Columbus on his voyage in search of a new world, 
was aided in a most important way by Jewish support and 
comradeship. If the people of the United States glory in their 
free institutions as the crown of man’s aspiration for self- 
government, let them not be unmindful of the fact that the 
Jews among us have in their care and keeping the history and 
traditions of an ancient Jewish Commonwealth astonishingly 
like our own Republic in its democracy and underlying inten- 
tion. ... They especially care for their poor, but they do it 
sensibly, and in a way that avoids pauper-making. On every 
side are seen monuments of their charitable work, and evidences 
of their determination to furnish their children and youth 
equipment for usefulness and self-support. It is not among 
them that dangerous discontent and violent demonstration 
against peace and order are hatched and fostered.’’ 
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Said Vice President Fairbanks: ‘‘The Jewish people have 
contributed and are contributing their full measure to our 
national growth and strength. ‘They are enam- 
ored of our institutions, and are a part of that 
loyal, intelligent, conservative citizenship, which 
constitutes the stay and support of the great Republic.’’ 

‘‘As his ancestral religion teaches him,’’ said Governor 
Higgins, ‘‘the obligations of the ancient domestic virtues, so 
his citizenship teaches him the duties of service 
to the state and to his fellow-men. We may 
safely place on his shoulders the responsibility for 
handing down unimpaired, to his children and his children’s 
children, the priceless heritage of American liberty.’’ 

‘“‘What department is there,’’ asked Bishop Greer, ‘‘ of 
social or civil economy that has not been and is not now illus- 
trated and adorned by the unconquerable genius, 
the unimpaired vigor, the unslackened energy, 
the immortal youth, of this so ancient nation ?’’ 

“‘May we venture to hope,’”’ said Bishop Lawrence, ‘‘that 
the great inflow of Jews to this country will reinforce that 
idealism which was planted here by the Puritans 
who founded their faith, traditions, law and 
government so closely along the lines of the old 
Dispensation ?’’ 

‘“The American Hebrew,’’ said the editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, ‘‘is statistically proven to be the most valuable 
kind of) a citizen. He is among our largest 
property holders and taxpayers; he is the van- 
guard of all progressive moral and material 
movements; he is a large contributor to education and charity; 
he is generally to be found on the side of good government 
and civic purity, regardless of partisanship, and he does not 
contribute to the burden of government by furnishing an 
appreciable per cent. of its criminals and paupers. The Jew is 
everywhere acknowledged to be a first-class American citizen, 
and since the foundation of our present national life his 
exemplary conduct as citizen and man has earned for him the 
respect and fellowship of all Americans,’’ 
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“Unprecedented in the annals of religious history,’’ said 
the North American, ‘‘was the unveiling of the John Hay 
Memorial Window at Temple Keneseth Israel... . 
It marked a new stage in the relations of the 
Jewish and Christian people, and the services cemented the 
feeling of brotherhood which has grown up between them in 
this as in no other land.’’ 

With these tributes fresh in our mind, paid to Jewish 
American citizenship by Non-Jews of light and leading, let us 
turn to foreign shores, stray among a few of the European 
people, and listen to opinions held there of the Jew, and observe 
the treatment that is accorded to him there. 

We find not only citizenship denied them in such coun- 
tries as Russia and Roumania, but even some of the barest 
human rights. ‘They are not permitted to live 
where they choose, or to follow the vocations for 
which they feel themselves best fitted. Only a 
small percentage of their children are admitted into the public 
schools, and from some of the higher schools and professions 
they are excluded altogether. They are not permitted to own 
an inch of soil, or to rent it, or to till it. For the mere privi- 
lege of being tolerated, of breathing the air of heaven, and of 
eking out a miserable existence, they have to pay several 
special taxes, in addition to the general heavy tax. They are 
subject to unending tyrannies and outrages, and, at times, to 
horrible cruelties and massacres. Hundreds are slaughtered; 
thousands are starved to death; tens of thousands are forced 
or knouted as fugitives or exiles to foreign shores. 

If we ask the reason why, we hear the old Haman charge 
repeated. The Jews, we are told, constitute a people within 
a people. They have no country of their own, 
and they refuse to merge with the people among 
whom they live. They have their own absurd 
laws and customs as they have their own absurd religion. 
They are devoid of all sentiments of patriotism, and are wholly 
unfit for citizenship. They prey on the people among whom 
they live, and love none but theirown. ‘They are agitators, 
radicals, socialists, anarchists, and what not. 


By North American 
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These are certainly serious charges, serious enough, if 
true, to account for all the restrictions and cruelties that are 
visited upon the Jew in Russia and Roumania. 

: 5 5 F : How account for 
But, before entering into a closer inquiry, on the ditterence of views 
very surface there seems to be something strange held of Russian 

é Yu and American Jew? 

about these charges. They are raised against a 
people many hundreds of thousands of whom have fled to our 
shores as refugees, and who, this day, forma large part of that 
American Jewish population, to whose patriotism and citizen- 
ship and fraternization with their fellowmen of all persuasions 
most flattering tributes have been paid by the foremost men 
and papers of our country. 

How are we to account for the esteem in which the Jew 
of Russian and Roumanian origin is held in the United States, 
and for the contempt and hatred with which he is regarded in 
his native land? Here, praised as a productive, industrious, 
prosperous, thrifty, intelligent, God-fearing, law-abiding, 
peace-loving, patriotic citizen, there, denounced as a parisite, 
an exploiter, an enemy of the country and of the people. If 
these charges be true, what has effected that mighty change? 
Was it the American air that transformed his being, and gave 
him what he hitherto lacked—a human heart, a rational mind, 
a patriotic soul? 

Before looking deeper into these charges, let us scan 
somewhat closer the people by whom the charges are made. 
But a little inquiry suffices to establish that these og, acter of men 
accusers are the enemies of their own people as who accuse Rus- 
well as of the Jews. They are the reactionaries, S!#"/e? 
the bigots, the henchmen of autocracy, the tools of the 
bureaucrats. They are those who keep the people as if in a 
vice, who rob them of almost every political right, who place 
almost insurmountable obstacles to liberty of conscience, to 
freedom of press and speech, to general and liberal education. 
They are those who, to enrich themselves or to divert the 
attention of the people from their nefarious doings, instigate 
hatreds between creed and cieed, plan and execute horrible 
massacres between people and people, wage cruel wars that 
cost hundreds of thousands of lives, and that bring untold 
miseries upon millions of human beings. 
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Having learned of the character of those who raise these 
charges against the Jew, and having heard of the high esteem 
in which vast numbers of the one time-accused 
in their old country are now held in our own 
country, we could well afford to dismiss the sub- 
ject without any further comment, were it not that we ourselves 
desire to admit the truth of some of the accusations against 
the Jew in Russia. It is true, Jews live in Russia as a people 
among a people, and do refuse to merge with the other people 
and become part and parcel of them, It is true that they do 
not share in the religious beliefs of the other people, and that 
they adhere closely to many practices of their own. It is true 
that they are a thorn in the flesh of autocrats, and a constant 
source of irritation to bureaucrats and other political scoun- 
drels. It is true that they refuse to be ignorant and drunken 
and sottish. It is true that though physically held down, 
their minds are free and defiant, and that they serve as a 
powerful leaven in the people’s gradual rise against tyranny. 
It is true that they hold a foremost place among the agitators 
for political and religious and civil freedom, among the cham- 
pions of free press and free speech, ari free government. 
It is true that, though they have been oppressed in Russia as 
no other people, they have battled harder and suffered more 
for the ultimate emancipation of Russia than any other people 
in all the realms of the Czar. 

And that all this is true is due to three ideals, education, 
morality and liberty, which are fundamental with the Jew, 
and which have made of him the unconquerable of men, the 
immortal of history. 

Yes, he does not subscribe to the religion which obtains 
in Russia, a religion that is largely an idolatry, a religion 
as nee ak unillumined by intelligence either on the part of 
subscribe to the clergy or the people, untouched by the spirit 
Russian Religion. OF progress, uninspired by the breath of love and 
peace and good-will, a religion that is about in as primitive a 
state as was that of thousands of years ago, when Israel first 
thundered into a dark and cruel world the teaching that there 
is but one God, and He invisible, incorporeal, inscrutable, of 
whom no image can and shall be made, who is the Supreme 
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Wisdom and Knowledge and Holiness, and who asks wisdom 
and knowlege and holiness of all who worship Him. 

From the very first, the Jew could not dissociate religion 
from knowledge. He called his place of worship: school, and 
made each the other’s chief support. To know ,, jy rallies 
was yet more sacred than to believe, to study stands for 
more godly even than to pray. Twice a day he *mlishtenment. 
was enjoined in his prayers to teach his children diligently the 
law of God, and to make it his theme of conversation with 
them, sitting or walking, lying down or rising. The nature 
and essence of God, being invisible, incorporeal, incompre- 
hensible, became to him a source of constant study and 
research, and afforded a training for his mind such as was 
afforded by no image-worshipping religion, whose God or gods 
could be seen or touched, or even heard through mediators. 

It is this mental activity that made him the greatest 
intellectual force in the history of mankind, the author of the 
greatest book ever written. It won for him the Rollplon rate Jew 
appellation of ‘‘ The People of the Book,’’ and _ intellectual force 
enabled him to rear prophets, lawgivers, bards, % '® “orl 
inspired writers and singers to whom the whole civilized world 
to this day does homage. It is this mental activity that proved 
to him his solace and one of the secrets of his marvellous 
preservation, when robbed of his country, of his home, and of 
his place as a being among his fellow-beings. As Isaac 
Disraeli expressed it: ‘‘ Judaism found its last asylums in its 
academies. A conquered nation changed its military leaders 
into Aabdis, and its hosts into armies of pale-cheeked students 
covered with the dust of the schools.’’ That army won vic- 
tories such as not all the armies of the world combined have 
won. It drove idolatry and ignorance from a vast part of the 
world. It founded the Public School. It planted monotheism 
among four hundred millions of Christians and two hundred 
millions of Mohamedans, and made the Law of God the Supreme 
Law of every civilized country west of the Euphrates. It kept 
alive the lamp of knowledge during the darkest of the Dark 
Ages, and was one of the most active forces in the inauguration 
of the Reformation and in the induction of the progressive and 
scientific spirit of to-day. 
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It is difficult to conceive of a Jew who cannot read or 
write. His thirst for knowledge is proverbial. Notwith- 
standing all the handicaps of foreign tongue and foreign 
manner and extreme poverty, there are few that make the 
progress in our schools that is made by children of Jewish 
refugees. At Ellis Island in the morning, in one of the 
Ghetto-schools in the afternoon, in the columns of a Yiddish 
American newspaper in the evenirg, is the first day’s record 
in our land of not a few of our Jewish immigrant children. 
That they carry off many of the honors and prizes and scholar- 
ships in our lower and higher schools is commonplace knowl- 
edge of all our teachers who have had dealings with them. 

In the light of these facts, we can quite understand why 
the Jew should keep aloof in Russia, in which country igno- 

rance is not only fostered by the government, 
ee ee but even sanctified by the church, that he should 
refuse to merge with a people three-fourths of 

whom have never seen the inside of a school-house or do not 
know a letter of the alphabet when they see it, the mentality 
of vast masses of whom is often little higher than that of the 
brute. During my travels on the steppes of Russia, I was told 
of their terrible winters, and of their being completely snowed 
in in their huts from October to March. Inquiring what they 
do during the long winter months to pass their time away, 
being unable either to read or write, or to mingle socially when 
thus shut in by the snow, I received as answer: ‘‘*The Moujiks 
sleep; the Jews study.’’ Herein lies one of the impassable 
gulfs between the two, and one of the chief reasons why the 
two cannot merge. Herein lies also one of the causes of the 
sufferings of the Russian Jew. His greater mentality makes 
him the survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence. 
Excelling his ignorant competitor, he invites upon himself the 
hatred of those he excels. Those who find it to their advan- 
tage, either for purpose of pillage or to divert from themselves 
the attention of the discontented people, seize upon such 
greater success of the Jew, and make it the cause of infamous 
accusations, of horrible brutalities and massacres. 

As another reason why the Jew keeps himself aloof in such 
countries as Russia, we may mention his different standard of 
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morals. Wherever he looks, he sees cruelty and qi ther objection 
brutality. Despots rule with unpitying hand, of Jew to Russia 
and underlings imitate their masters with never |S *s Imaulty. 

a touch of mercy. ‘The groans and moans of the wronged and 
outraged echo and reecho at every turn. Daily there are 
transportations of innocents to the penal mines and convict 
colonies of far-away Siberia. Cossacks are kept busy lashing 
in taxes from impoverished and half-famished people, to sup- 
port in luxury or beastly sensuality a regiment of grand-dukes, 
an army of sybarites and spendthrifts. Saloons, dispensing 
brain-killing vodka, a government monopoly, are open at 
almost every turn, while schools are kept closed. As a conse- 
quence of such misrule, immorality and crime fester uncon- 
trolled on the very surface. Drunkenness and idleness, with 
all their accompanying thievery, brutality, wife-beating, neg- 
lect and abuse of children, abound on all sides. 

From such horrors as these, and from their perpetrators 
and abettors, the Jew shrinks instinctively. More than three 
thousand years ago, he took up a world-fight 
against immorality and crime, and unto this day, 
he has not wearied in the fight. Before mankind 
had yet learned the meaning of the word morality, he thundered 


Morality ideal of 
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into a dark and cruel world: ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill!’’ ‘‘Thou 
shalt not commit adultery!’’ ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal nor bear 
false witness nor covet what is thy neighbors!’’ ‘‘’Thou shalt 


keep a weekly Sabbath for holimess and rest, and suffer thy 
servants, thy cattle, even the stranger within thy gates to rest 


with thee!’’ ‘‘ Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear grudge, 
nor lie one to another! Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself!’’ 


Untold sufferings have been his reward. Living in accord- 
ance with his teaching, he titled himself, in contradistinction 
from the cruel and immoral world about him, 
“ the elect of God,’’ ‘‘the chosen people,’’ a title 
which the others resented, and for which they 
visited upon him cruel punishment. Instead of the ‘‘elect,’’ 
they dubbed him ‘‘ the accursed of God.’’ They hounded him 
from land to land, made him everywhere an outlaw, refused 
him everywhere the barest human rights. Where they lived, 
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he was not permitted to live. Where they were taught, he 
was not permitted to be taught. By what law they were 
judged he was not permitted to be judged. As they dressed, 
he was not permitted to dress. In their enjoyments he was 
not permitted to have a share. He was the pariah, the outcast 
of society. The hand of every man was against him,—his 
hand powerless against all men. 

Yet he was not without his compensation. What the 
world denied him without, he sought and found within. 
Sanctified home Denied the companionship of the select, he made 
reward for his his own family and people the most select of 
seherins: companions. The darker and the colder the 
world, the brighter and warmer was his home. ‘The more the 
world degraded him outside, the more ennobled felt he himself 
within, at his own fireside, in the bosom of his family. There 
lay another secret of the indestructibility of this handful of 
people with a world in arms against them. Denied a father- 
land, his home became his country, and his family-life became 
the well-spring of his affections. There, husband and wife, 
consecrated by the purest of conjugal love, cheered one another; 
there, parents and children, linked by the bond of the most 
immaculate and self-sacrificing affection, became each other’s 
comfort. Life there was sacred. Earthly existence meant 
preparation for the higher life to be. Present suffering meant 
training for the brighter day to come. ‘The long expected 
Redeemer, they believed, might come any day, might be born 
in any of their Ghetto homes. ‘Their homes and their lives 
had, therefore, to be in readiness for His coming. ‘There were 
bred and nurtured those distinguishing traits of temperance, 
sobriety, industry, thrift, economy, charity, that left little 
room for vice and crime, and that have made the name of the 
Jew almost a stranger on the criminal records and in the 
pauper institutions of every nation in which he lived. You 
may perhaps recall that touching picture that Zangwill draws, 
in his Children of the Ghetto, of the beautiful Passover-eve 
service, at the family-table of a Jewish home, in the uncanny 
district of London’s Whitechapel. In the Jewish home, there 
is light and service and song. Around it resound the shrieks 
and cries of Non-Jewish wives and children beaten by their 
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drunken, brutal husbands and fathers. This is not a biased 
poet’s fancy. It is a contrast that may be witnessed any day 
in any of the poor quarters of any of our large cities. 

Yet another ideal, implanted by the lawgivers and prophets 
of Israel, and nursed and tended, through thousands of years, 
as one of the most sacred of heritages, has be- 
come instinctive with the Jew. It has its flower 
and fruitage in Israel’s oldest of battle cries: 
“One God over All; One Brotherhood of All; Peace and Good 
Will among All.’’ It stands for Justice and Righteousness, 
for Liberty and Equality. It expresses itself in intense hatred 
of all wrong and oppression, of all differences of caste and 
class. Its goal is the ancient seers’ dream of the beating of 
swords into plowshares and of spears into pruning-hooks, of 
the disarmament of nations, of the settlement of national dis- 
putes by courts of arbitration, of the leading on of the day, 
when every man shall sit under his own vine and fig-tree, with 
none to hurt, with none to make him afraid. 

The most exalted hero of that ideal is Moses, who volun- 
tarily surrendered all the advantages of a luxuriant Egyptian 
court to cast his lot with an oppressed people, 
who, for the first time in the history of mankind, 
thundered the word Liderty into the ears of a tyrant, who, 
notwithstanding bitterest opposition, set his people free, organ- 
ized them into a Republic, under a representative government, 
and under a code of civil and political laws so equitable and 
just that is has served as pattern to enlightened nations to 
this day. 

Next in esteem are the prophets, those stern, uncompro- 
mising apostles of Justice and Righteousness, the like of whom 
have been but rarely seen in the history of man, 
those fearless tribunes who never failed to take 
up the people’s cause when oppressed and down- 
trodden, who dared to accuse mighty potentates to their very 
faces of their iniquities and tyrannies, who were the incor- 
ruptible, public conscience of their day, and who served as an 
inspiration to all later apostles of liberty and right. It was by 
reason of that spirit that no caste system could obtain in Israel. 
It was because of that spirit that no autocracy and no hierarchy 
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could wield that tyrannous power that proved the ruin of 
many a nation, and that constitutes to-day the curse of 
Russia. 

And it was because of that spirit that the Jew has con- 
tinued to this day a passionate lover of liberty. Notwith- 
Ecapiueding tw: standing unending oppression, he never despaired 
ish leaders to this of his own and of all men’s ultimate freedom. 
sek He preached it; he taught it. He hoped it; he 
dreamed it. He battled and bled and died for it. Wherever 
a movement was launched for political and religious independ- 
ence, there the Jew was sure to be found among its inaugura- 
tors. Read the story of the revolutions of 1848, and you find 
the Jew in the thick of the fight. . Read of the opposition to 
Bismarck’s blood and iron rulership, and you read the story 
of Edward Lasker. Read of the battles against the tyrannies 
of capital, and you read the stories of Karl Marx, of Ferdinand 
Lassale. Read of the agitations against the reactionaries of 
Russia, and you read the story of hundreds of brave Jews and 
yet braver Jewesses imprisoned, tortured, executed, for their 
daring. 

One is not surprised, therefore, that there should be little 
sympathy between a Russian government, that lives and thrives 
dence cham by tyranny, and its Jewish subjects, whose un- 
between Jew and ending cry has been for liberty. Still less is one 
RASA: surprised that such a government should speak 
of the Jews as forming a people among a people, as having 
ideals and aspirations different from those approved of by the 
laws of the land. 

Still less is one surprised, after what we have thus far 
heard of the ideals of the Jew, that charges such as are raised 
Hence fraternizae @84inst him in Russia are not heard in our 
tion between country, that, on the contrary, here the greatest 
Puritan and Jew. of our land unite in their praise of him as patriot 
and citizen. Here he feels at home. Here he breathes the 
air that constitutes the element of his life. Here he sees 
realized many of his ideals and aspirations. Here he walks a 
free man among free men, in full enjoyment of every right to 
unfold in accordance with the laws of his nature and with the 
gifts of his intellect. Here he is among the foremost in the 
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upbuilding of the country which his enterprise helped to dis- 
cover, and his skill and intellect helped to develop. 

His money helped to fit out Columbus; his people helped 
to man his caravels; his charts helped to discover the new 
world. His Bible was the compass that guided _. ; 

e r Spirit of Jewish 
the JZayfower pilgrims to these shores. ‘They Bipte source of 
read and studied it with a fervor little understood American Inde- 

: ‘ - pendence. 

in these days of material prosperity. It spoke of 

sufferings that corresponded with their own, and pointed out 
cures of which they were sorely in need. It constituted almost 
their only literature. It was their text-book in religion, 
government and law. In the place of Egypt they put Eng- 
land; in the place of Pharaoh, James I; in the place of the 
Red Sea, the Atlantic; in the place of Sinai, Plymouth Rock, 
where they re-proclaimed and re-enacted laws and institutions, 
ideals and aspirations of the Jew of old. It was from the 
pages of the Jewish Bible that they drew their text for their 
Liberty Bell: ‘‘ Proclaim ye liberty throughout the land, to all 
the people thereof.’’ It was its spirit that framed the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution, that suggested unto 
Franklin, Adams and Jefferson as design for the seal of the 
new Republic: the Egyptians being engulfed in the Red Sea, 
Moses guiding Israel safely to the other side, and underneath 
bearing the motto ‘‘Redellion to Tyrants is Obedience to God.’’ 
It was its spirit that consecrated these shores as asylum for 
the persecuted of all classes and all creeds and all nationalities 
of all the earth. 

And its spirit will cement yet closer the descendants of the 
Puritans and of the Prophets of old, and will make their union 
a pattern for all the nations of the earth. This ,,., spirit will 
I believe to be the destiny of the United States cement the two 
and the solution of the riddle of the Jew. ‘To “se 
this end, and in the very year in which ungrateful, and ever 
since accursed, Spain thrust out the Jew, after centuries of 
blessed citizenship, did Providence send Columbus forth from 
the port of Spain to discover a new world, one in which the 
‘“tribe of the wandering foot and weary breast’’ was destined 
to find a resting place, a real home, the first since driven from 
their native land, in which to fulfil its God-appointed destiny. 
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Much as the Jew has done in the development of this 
country, he will do yet more. Here he will realize his mission 
Here Jewish ideals 10% Which he had thousands of years of training 
destined to be- in the bitter school of adversity. Here he will 
come realities. demonstrate why he has proven himself the sur- 
vival of the fittest in the long and hard struggle for existence, 
why he has been preserved, notwithstanding the tens of centu- 
ries of persecution. Here his exalted ideals are destined to 
become realities, destined to become the rule of right and the 
standard of duty for all the peoples of all the earth. 
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Che Reaction and J. M. Wise. 


Rev. DR. MARTIN A. MEVER. 


God was good to Isaac M. Wise. He gave him not only 
the power to do; but he blessed him also with the appreciation 
of his fellowmen during his lifetime. The blossoms of love 
and of praise were not reserved for Wise’s funeral obsequies. 
On many an occasion, eulogiums were heaped high upon the 
hoary head of the living sage. He lived to see the trees of his 
planting bear fruit, and to hear the voices of men praise the 
fruit and glorify the planter. So we to-day are not fulfilling 
a tardy duty toa great man. Like Joshua of old, we are but 
engaged in writing the last verses of his life’s history, and in 
passing judgment upon the work of his hands, for we feel that 
even as in the case of Moses, this can best be done by loving 
and devoted disciples. 

Time does not always deal kindly with reputations. The 
name of many a seeming great one has suffered from the 
attrition of the years. As the centuries have rolled by, name 
and fame have gradually been reduced to fine grains of sand 
which the winds have blown into oblivious space. What we 
call time, however, is after all but mankind in the procession 
of time. Happy then the sage who has raised up for himself 
a school of disciples, whose devotion protects and perpetuates 
his name and fame, and carries on his work. God was good 
to Wise. He gave him such a school of followers, in whose 
hearts was implanted some of the genius which made Wise the 
prophet of his age and generation. Wise lighted the torch of 
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enthusiasm in other men’s hearts, which transformed disciples 
into apostles, and placed upon their shoulders, not only the 
mantle of the master, but more, the sacred duty of continuing 
and perpetuating his work and his ideals. A magnetic person- 
ality such as was that of Wise does not know the limitations 
of the flesh, nor the trammels of.the grave. It still holds us 
in its thrall even as it did those elders whom its clarion call 
first roused from slumber to helpful activity. It was like 
light. Where it entered, it left the indelible traces of its 
presence. 

The secret of Wise’s strength was that he was the centrum 
of American Jewry. We may differ as to the character of his 
scholarship, the value of his theological opinions, the pro- 
fundity of his philosophy, his skill as an orator, and as regards 
a thousand and one things of his public policy; but in this, 
we must agree, that he furnished American Jewry for more 
than a third of a century with a fixed center. He was an 
uncrowned potentate, whose force lay solely in his character, 
his power in his ideals. In him centered the three greatest 
Jewish institutions in the land. He was the life-giving, vital- 
izing center of Jewish interests at a time when Jewish life in 
this country was affected by a dry rot which threatened its 
very foundations. Wise was a storm center, yet a haven of 
safety; a reformer, not an iconoclast. He loved the traditions 
of Israel and reconsecrated them by a new interpretation. A 
dreamer, he was one of the most practical of men; one of the 
most relentless of opponents, he nevertheless by his untiring 
energy, made himself the master organizer of his day. About 
him buffeted and broke all the various waves of internal and 
external difficulties which the life struggle of a half century 
of American Jewish history produced. They broke on this 
man’s person and left him bigger and greater. Had he lived, 
I doubt that Zionism had made the same advances in American 
Jewry. Wise was the one man to stay the rising tide. But 
alas! the great pillar of his person has not been there to break 
the force of the various waves of the Reaction. 

Since Wise’s death, they who have been most concerned 
in perpetuating what he did and in continuing his work, have 
been brought face to face with a most marked and outspoken 
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opposition and reaction. When Wise transplanted German 
Reform to American soil, he argued, and rightly too, that 
never in the history of the world, since Israel had ceased to be 
a nation, had there been so favorable a soil for the further 
development and growth of Judaism. Having thrown off 
many of its orientalisms, its anachronisms, its outworn and 
unmeaning externals, Judaism in this country entered upon a 
period of prosperity which can only be paralleled by that other 
‘*Glanz-Periode’’ of Jewish history, the Spanish-Arabian 
period. ‘There were healthy congregational and intercongre- 
gational activities. Progress, the watchword of the hour, had 
so revitalized the house of Israel that the prophecy of Ezekiel 
seemed to be fulfilled in all literalness, and the dead bones 
once more lived. American Israel quickly forged to the front 
and took its place as the leader in all matters affecting world- 
wide Jewish interests. Wise was the head, the heart, the 
brains of it all. ‘This is not said to minimize what others 
accomplished, nor to aid in the creating of a cycle of myths 
which so strong a personality as that of Wise is bound to give 
birth to; merely to emphasize Wise’s pre-eminent position and 
the all-inclusive nature of his activities and works. 

No sooner had Wise died, than centrifugal forces began 
to assert themselves. There was a score of little ones who 
would fain have paraded in the robes of the great leader, for 
when the gods go, the half-gods come. His honors had to be 
divided among three, and these three to-day, despite their 
heroic efforts, have not equalled the one. Malcontents now 
had their day, and the little ones who had feared the darts of 
his pen, made much of themselves and of their contentions 
now that he was no more. Each day of the past seven years 
has but demonstrated the greatness of our loss. American 
Jewry has been orphaned, and philanthropy has not yet pro- 
vided a foster father; nor will it ever, for Jewry needs more 
than philanthropy to vitalize and energize its ancient body. 
The Reaction has thrived on all sides. Simon-pure orthodoxy, 
reasonable orthodoxy, all sorts of doxies and vagaries have 
been on the increase and are still keeping themselves well in 
the public eye. Mediaevalism, romanticism and pseudo-mys- 
ticism have taken the place of good plain common American, 
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Jewish sense. Reform is being held up for ridicule and for 
scorn. On a sudden, some fledglings have come to the 
startling conclusion, that, admitting Reform as a fact in Jewish 
history of the 19th century, the sooner it is forgotten, the 
better. Judging by some of the recent utterances of the prime 
movers in this reaction, we had better restore the conditions 
of 18th century Judaism, and call ourselves happy. ‘There 
seems to be no step too marked or too reactionary for these 
men to advocate. Family pews, the use of the vernacular in 
our services, live preachments, orderly services, the expression 
of Jewish universalism and liberalism,—all have been a mis- 
take.. The classic Reformers were ‘‘Lumpen.’’ Reform is 
passé, is anti-Jewish, a back door to Christianity. Out of the 
long neglected storehouse of theological polemic and vitupera- 
tion have been resuscitated all the choicest forms of denuncia- 
tion and contemptuous disdain. 

As it is a law of nature that every progress is followed by 
a retrogression, we are probably to-day in the midst of what is 
only a temporary phenomenon out of which we may trust that 
a good God will deliver Judaism with a whole skin. If this 
reaction is but a protest against the vagaries and extremes of 
Reform, then mayhap it will prove itself healthy and good, 
for all contention which is in the name of Heaven, in the end 
good will eventuate. But if the advocates of reaction—and 
we have every reason to believe they intend to do so—if they 
intend to push their ideas to the logical limit, and force Judaism 
back into a ghetto of formalism and mediaevalism, mysticism 
and romanticism; if they intend to throw us back into a world 
foreign to every normal interest of the West European and 
American Jew, then the time has come to call a halt in the 
name of the Sage whose memory is honoring this occasion. 
It is time to rally our forces, to restate the principles of Reform 
and of Progress, to lift on high the banner of Wise, the fighter, 
the dreamer, the master Jew. Alas, American Jewry has not 
proven true to the ‘‘ heap of witness’’ which Wise erected in 
their name as he led them into the ‘‘land of promise;’’ they 
have not been faithful to the charge which he laid upon them 
to live as Jews with the love of man and God as their guiding 
stars. The reproach: Egypt has not rolled away from them. - 
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It is our own laxity which has given the Reaction its cue, its 
chance, and God knows they are using it to the uttermost for 
their own good to-day. God was good to Wise. He removed 
him from this life before the rising tide of reaction had accu- 
mulated force enough to make the faithful fear for the future. 
God was very good in sparing him the pain of seeing men of 
his own making denying him and actively engaged in cham- 
pioning the cause of obscurantism and reaction. 

Let this day, the anniversary of his death, be a reconse- 
cration for those of us who have not been faithful. Let a 
voice be heard crying in the wilderness, proclaiming anew the 
principles of the Sage of American Israel. Wise is dead, but 
in the hearts of a hundred disciples, in the souls of thousands 
of followers in American Jewry, there still lives his voice. Let 
not that voice be silent because he is in his grave. The jewel 
which he gave to American Israel, like the wondrous stone 
which hung about Abraham’s neck, will give life and health 
to all who look upon it and make it as their very own. His 
words were words of faithfulness and all his thoughts were 
truth. 

Isaac Meier Wise! teacher, prophet, patriarch, Master 
Jew, thou art dead indeed if thy disciples cannot continue thy 
work in the spirit of thy sublime self, if they cannot stem the 
rising tide and keep Israel true to thy ideals of Judaism, 
progress and humanity! 
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Building on Br. Wise’s Houndation. 


Jer. 1, 4-10, 


RABBI ISAAC LANDMAN, 


When the Prophet Jeremiah received the call to go forth 
and preach to Judah and to utter judgments against the people 
touching all their wickedness, he was dismayed at the enormity 
of the task and fearful of the consequences. But when God 
assured him that he was destined not only to pluck up and to 
break down and to destroy and to overthrow, but also to build 
up and to plant, the youthful Jeremiah took up the burden of 
his mission and went forth to reform his people. 

Fearing none but God the Prophet cried destruction into 

the ears of Jerusalem. He protested against the Deuteronomic 
Reformation because it was not radical enough. Too much 
stress was yet laid upon the Temple and its forms of worship. 
Standing in the Temple gate he thundered into the unwilling 
ears of the crowds of worshippers, ‘‘ Trust ye not in lying 
words, saying: The Temple of Jehovah, the Temple of Jehovah, 
the Temple of Jehovah is the sum total of our faith. The 
Temple, its complex sacrificial cults, its numerous and cumber- 
some ceremonials are all, all, human institutions and not 
divine. These are not the religion which Jehovah commanded ~ 
ye on Sinai. Your God demands not sacrifice and ceremonial, 
but that ye thoroughly amend your ways and your doings, 
that ye thoroughly execute justice between a man and his 
neighbor.”’ 

Thus Jeremiah undermined and rooted up what was 
the philosophic concept and the practical expression of the 
Judian faith in his day. But his every proclamation of inevi- 
table and irrevocable destruction was written with the ink of 
optimism. ‘The goal of his mission was to build up again and 
to plant anew. ‘Therefore, to the very end, the Prophet held 
out an optimistic hope for his people. ‘‘’The existing evil and 
demoralization,’’ said he, ‘‘are due to a lack of recognition 
and discernment of God. In the future, men will no longer 
follow the wickedness of their hearts. All peoples will pilgrim- 
age unto God and confess that their forefathers were deluded 
regarding Him and His will.’’ 
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Those who sat at the feet of Isaac M. Wise, or who have 
studied his works, or, who had the privilege of meeting him 
in his home and in his library know full well what a devoted 
and conscientious student of the Bible he was. Its characters 
were to him ‘‘old acquaintances and friends.’’ Often they 
stepped out of the cold pages of the printed book and com- 
muned confidentially with him. ‘They spoke passionately of 
their trials and difficulties with the perverted people of their 
day; of their struggles and contentions to save the race from 
hopeless idolatry and its attendant moral degradation; of their 
battles for the eternal truths which are Israel’s heritage; of 
their hopes and ideals for their own people and for the future 
of mankind. 

Thus the characters of the Bible infused their enthusiasm 
and their idealism into the soul of Isaac M. Wise. Inspired 
by their lives and works he recognized that if Judaism, in his 
day, is to be preserved it must move forward. Mediaevalism 
had choked up the well-spring of its being. The mere Zemple 
of Jehovah, with its ceremonial cults, had once more become 
the sole expression of the Jewish faith. True recognition and 
discernment of God had given way to false and dangerous 
delusions concerning Him and His will. 

Then did Wise hear the master, Moses, repeat to him the 
commandment of Jehovah, ‘‘ Speak unto the children of Israel 
that they go forward.’’ And the Prophet Jeremiah added, 
‘Be not afraid. Go forward to pluck up and to break down 
and to destroy and to overthrow; but thou must also build up 
again and plant anew.”’ 

How well Dr. Wise carried out the first part of Jeremiah’s 
message the history of the opposition to his reforms will testify. 
. Inthe upbuilding process of a people’s spiritual self, however, 
a thousand years are but as a single day. Isaac M. Wise was 
granted time enough in his life to lay the foundation for re- 
planting and rebuilding by founding the Union of American 
‘Hebrew Congregations, the Hebrew Union College, and the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis. His disciples and 
those who drank at the fount of his inspiration must now 
complete the glorious structure which the master set out to 
build. 
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What, then, has already been built on the foundation 
laid by Isaac M. Wise and what more is there to be added ? 

For nearly a quarter of a century graduates of the Hebrew 
Union College have taught the word of God, as the Prophets 
elucidated it, to the Jews of America. For seventeen consecu- 
tive years the Central Conference of American Rabbis has 
gathered to profit from individual experiences, successes and 
failures, as to how the Jewish consciousness may be strengthened 
and deepened in the modern environment. As a result of 
these upbuilding activities a hundred congregations are to-day 
clammoring for leaders of the Wise spirit; but there are few 
to answer the call... Evidently, Jewish parents must be imbued 
with that regard for the Rabbinate which characterized our 
fathers, so that they will be eager to dedicate their sons to the 
service of God; and evidently, too, our Rabbis must, more 
than ever, be men of such character and calibre that our youth 
will be inspired to follow in their footsteps. 

In this rearing up of God’s new holy Temple on the 
foundation laid by Dr. Wise, the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, individually and collectively, have contri- 
buted the largest share of material and labor. Turning from 
the Synagogue to the religious needs of the home the Confer- 
ence has this week published The Union Haggadah, a home 
service for the Passover eve, which has fused the deep and 
tender sentiment of our historic past with the spiritual and 
mental attitude of the Jews.of the present. Our own congre- 
gation has recently made a step in this forward movement 
which is destined to become the keystone in the constructive 
process of American Judaism. Our congregation assumed the 
duty and the task of re-establishing the Sabbath eve service in 
the home, and is employing all its means and resources to | 
reinstate Princess Sabbath, in modern garb on her ancient 
throne, in every household of its membership. Another sup- 
porting arch to the structure which American Judaism is now 
raising was built by our congregation when the Religious 
School authorities adopted the Bible as the sole text-book for 
all the classes—a course which should and will be followed by 
all the congregations in the land. . 
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The congregations, not the Rabbis, must henceforth carry 
on this building on the foundations grounded so truly and 
deeply by the master-of Judaism in America. ‘The Rabbi 
should only suggest and direct. The congregants themselves, 
in meeting assembled or through their officers, must initiate 
the movements and call upon their resources to restore the 
ancient ceremonials, with all their wealth of beauty and reli- 
gious sentiment, in acceptable, modern form, into every home. 
And every Religious School, aided by the latest critiques of 
history and historical values and the broadest conception of 
God and man relation, must revert to the Bible as the source 
for our children’s religious and moral inspiration, so that 
Israel in America will become not the People of the Book, but 
the People wzth the Book. 

The present reaction among our brethren of the extreme 
Hast is due to the idea that a deep-rooted Jewish consciousness 
can be planted in the hearts of the commonality among us 
only through the study of Jewish literature,—and that in the 
original. As to the Bible and Jewish history, I state it upon 
unimpeachable authority and from personal knowledge that 
the children in our three confirmation classes are more thor- 
oughly acquainted with them, and receive more inspiration 
from them, than was the generation upon which fell the first 
influence of the reforms of Dr. Wise, his colleagues and his 
oldest pupils. As to our literature, I do not believe that in its 
whole tremendous range there is one bodk, with the probable 
exception of a few poems, which can be read through with 
profit by the average man—and that in the vernacular. 

No one would dream of recommending a volume of the 
Talmud to a father resting from a taxing day in his place of 
business; or, a volume of the Midrash to a mother wearied 
from a day of household duties; or, a volume of Maimonides’ 
illumining ‘‘ Guide to the Perplexed’’ to a son or daughter 
who had just laid aside his or her school or college text-books. 
What we need to-day, in this constructive period of American 
Judaism, are congregations who will afford their Rabbis leisure 
to delve into the depths of the ancient volumes, closed books 
to the majority, to bring to the surface the secreted truths and 
to interpret them from our pulpits and through the press in 
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the modern spirit, for modern life and conditions. What we 
need to-day is a ‘‘ Jewish Literature Foundation ”’ for the en- 
couragement and support of willing and capable Jewish scholars 
who will sift out the moral, ethical and religious gems hidden 
in inaccessible places, polish them brightly with the vernacular 
and exhibit their beauty and lustre in accordance with the 
canons of modern thought and modern critical and literary 
standards. 

This, in part, is the planting and building for which 
Isaac M. Wise plucked up and broke down and destroyed and 
overthrew, and laid the foundation anew. This, in part, is 
the duty which the great master of American Judaism has 
placed upon the shoulders of the present generation of American 
Jews. This, in part, must we, as a congregation in Israel and 
as individual heritors of his message and mission, strive to 
realize; to the end, that Israel may go forward; that we may 
not lack recognition and discernment of God; that all peoples 
may pilgrimage to His Throne, knowing and understanding 
His divine will among men. 
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Che Legacy of J. M. Wise. 
RABBI JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, D. D. 


Dr. Max Nordau, the distinguished writer, recently pub- 
lished a letter in ‘‘ The Jewish Chronicle’’ of London, under 
the heading of ‘‘ The Decadence of Judaism in Ges hordbtet late 
France.’’ In that letter he told that of the of Judaism in 
70,000, that comprise the Jewish community of Fee 
Paris, only 2,650 had joined the Jewish Religious Association, 
that the other 67,350, being no longer required by the State to 
pay a tax toward the support of the Church, refuse to affiliate 
with the Synagogue or to contribute voluntarily toward its 
support. Hitherto, they say, they were obliged to pay for 
being Jews by birth, but not being Jews by faith, and being 
freed from a compulsory religious tax, they see no reason why 
they should support what they do not believe. The Synagogue 
of Paris is, therefore, face to face with a serious problem. It 
is in want of support, and in yet greater want of followers. 

It might have foreseen this state of affairs, had it chosen 
to look at things as they were. Judaism in France has been 
decaying for many years. The Synagogue con- 4.1, paved 
tinued adhering to outgrown forms and obsolete prevented by intro- 
notions, notwithstanding the newer thought that ‘ton of reform. 
catried the newer generations further and further from the 
old. It refused to take cognizance of the modern spirit, and 
so to modernize the old as to make it pee with the spirit 
and needs of the new. 

Seven years ago, before yet a separation between Church 
and State was probably thought of in France, one of the fore- 
most of the Jewish community of Paris spoke to me of the sad 
state of Judaism in Paris, predicted its speedy end, unless 
something be speedily done, and wondered whether America 
could not send some of its Reform Rabbis to Paris to revive in 
Jews a real active interest in Judaism. 

In Germany, too, there prevails a state of affairs not very 
much different from that in France. There was recently 
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published in that country a volume, entitled 
‘‘Judentaufen im 19. Jahrhundert’’ (Conversions 
of Jews in the 19th Century), by Dr. N. Samter, 
that tells of conversions of Jews to Christianity in numbers 
that are appalling, and yet that can easily be accounted for. 
The German Synagogue, too, refused to take cognizance of 
the spirit of the 19th century, continued adhering to dead 
forms, when the new spirit, breathing forth from its great and 
learned universities, carried the people further and further 
from teachings and practices that had long since outlived their 
usefulness. In that ‘country, too, I have heard men wishing 
for the coming of some man or men who would do for it what 
had been done for the Jews of the United States. 

Those of you who are familiar with the writings of 
Zangwill will recall his outburst of indignation against the 
anachronism which in England parades itself as 


Similar state in 
Germany. 


And in England. 


Judaism. ‘‘If we are not hypocrites,’’ he makes 
one of his characters say, ‘‘ we are indifferent, which is almost 
worse.... Indifference and hypocrisy between them keep 
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orthodoxy alive—while they kill Judaism.’’ ‘‘In every age 
our great men have modified and developed Judaism.... why 
should it not be trimmed into concordance with the culture of 
the time, especially when the alternative is death?... ‘‘In 
America Judaism is grander, larger, nobler. ‘There the dead 
bones are not worshipped as relics. Free-thought has its vent- 
holes there—it is not repressed there into hypocrisy as among 


us. ... Westward the course of Judaism, as of empire, takes 
its way.... It is in America that the last great battle of 
Judaism will be fought out.’’ ‘‘ You, in America,’’ writes 


Mr. Claude G: Montefiore, ‘‘solve problems while we talk 
about them. The future of Judaism as a fresh living religious 
force lies largely, I believe, with you.’’ ‘‘ There in America,”’ 
writes Mr. Israel Abrahams, ‘‘the faculty of listening to stern 
truth, however destructive it may prove of long cherished 
fancies, has been cultivated so long, that one need have no 
dread of telling one’s honest thought for fear of giving offence 
or meeting with fanatical opposition.’’ 

Toward America, as toward a land of promise, turn these 
lovers of Judaism, these distinguished men of the countries I 
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have named, recognizing in the Judaism of our Bureae turna'to 
land the light and life, the hope and promise for America as to land 
which they look in vain in their own. And that ° Promise. 

so great a difference obtains between the old country and 
the new is to a very large degree due to Isaac M. Wise, 
the anniversary of whose death we commemorate to-day ina 
special service. But for his prophetic vision and heroic and 
untiring labors, the state of Judaism in our country might 
even have been worse than it is to-day in Huropean lands, con- 
sidering that here interest in things material largely dominate 
things spiritual. 

Fifty years ago he found the state of Judaism in our 
country very like that which obtains in European countries 
to-day. Where there was no blind, unreasoning 4,, denrlahiog 
orthodoxy, there was hypocrisy or indifference Judaism the legacy 
or open defection. Reform alone, he recognized, °' ™- Wise. 
could crush some of these evils and check the other. With all 
his heart and soul he threw himself into his work, lopping off 
the dead, clearing away rubbish, stripping away foreign accre- 
tions, letting in the new spirit, instilling new life, new vigor, 
new hope. 

And the result of his labors is the American Judaism of 
to-day, the exemplar of the countries abroad. ‘Therefore, our 
gathering to-day in special service, in commemoration of the 
seventh anniversary of his death. ‘Therefore, our affectionate 
cherishing of the memory of him, who, living, was our guide 
and teacher, who, dead, still guides, still teaches, still inspires. 
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Benediction. 
REv. DR. HENRY BERKOWITZ. 


Like a hallowing benediction may the memory of Dr. Isaac 
M. Wise abide with the Congregations of American Israel. 
May the noble work he wrought be sacredly and gratefully 
guarded. Though tyranny yet flaunt itself and so many of 
the sons and daughters of Israel be in bondage, may faith in 
the God of our fathers not fail us now, but still impel us 
mightily to proclaim the Passover Message of Freedom in that 
indomitable spirit by which Dr. Wise created a free American 
Israel. 

May his heroic trust in freedom be an everlasting inspira- 
tion against all narrow reaction. May the power of the 
Prophets which fired his soul be kindled in all our hearts, and 
the memorial we commemorate serve as a new consecration to 
those sublime principles to which among the children of men 
we are solemnly dedicated. In this earnest effort may God 
bless you. Amen. 
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Society and its Morals,—Seven Discourses, handsomely 

MUM MT ora te eis, bs asthe. © eta, <8. 6, 0s spencer LOO. -08 
The Service Manual.—A book of Prayers, Meditations, 

Responses, and Hymns differing each Sabbath and each 

Holiday. Complete for the entire year, in one volume. 

400 pages, 

Boundin Cloth,. . . . 6 MOTI SoD ah ete enienhixi SO 12 

ATE ea oe) pyle hie. we Ke es ip cleiae. @ oO.6) 18 ie . 250 12 
The Service Hymnal.—Containing the Service for Friday 

Evening, Sunday Morning and the Sabbath School also 

the Music for allthe Hymns of the Service Manual, 

PLETE ICL Pails) cs us so Letters "eiuw) wi vale “ak 50 -08 

POPPA NLOLOCCON i ik nc Welle 2 eee ee Ks es I 50 .08 
The Mourner’s Service.—A book of Prayers at the house of 

mourning, or at the anniversary of the departed, .... 25 05 


Sunday Discourses.—Bound in Cloth, from 1887 to 1905. 
Series 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9 and 10 out of print, Per Volume. . 1.50 12 


THE Series of Discourses delivered by Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, 
D. D., at the Temple Keneseth Israel, Philadelphia, entitled 


“Some Isms of To-day” 


1.—EGOISM, 
Il.—ALTRUISM, 
Ill.—PESSIMISM, 
IV.—OPTIMISM, 


V.—REALISM, 


VI.—IDEALISM, 
VilL—DOWIEISM, 


VIIIL—MYSTIOISM, 


IX.—TRADE-UNIONISM, 


in Bookform, handsomely bound, with a new Steel Engrav- 


ing of the Author. 


Price $1.00. 


OSCAR KLONOW ER, 


1435 Euclid Avenue, 


Philadelphia. 


Young’s 2d Regt. Roller Rink 


Broad above Diamond St. 


Fashionable Crowds Every Morning, Afternoon. 
The Place all Philadelphia is Talking About. 


Get Rollers Gn! 


Electrical Work 


You’!! Like It. 


in all its branches. 
Electric Incandescent, Gas Lighting, Bells, 


See daily papers for Evening Classes. 
A Superior System cf Teaching. 
Healthful, Exhiliarating-and Amusing. 


We Install and Repair 


Burglar Alarms, Motor, Telephones, Dynamos and Electric Work of 


Every Description. 


ALBERT GENTEL, Electrical Contractor 


Both Phones Postal or Phone Us 


1503 COLUMBIA AVENUE 


BRANCH STORE, 4466 GERMANTOWN AVENUE 


A. ©. Bornot & Bro. 


FRENCH 
CLEANERS 
and DYERS 
Main Office 
S. E. Cor. 17th St. G Fairmount Ave. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE PHONES 
BELL AND KEYSTONE——————__ 


eee ——___ TELE PHONES. 


BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS 
1535 Chestnut St. 
N. E. Cor 12th & Pte Sts. 
1714 North Broad S 
S. W. Cor. Broad & Tasker S 
PHILADELPHIA 
716 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 


1224 F. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Gas Administered 


DR. ALICE JARVIS 
SURGEON-DENTIST 


1301 MASTER STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


What’s Wrong With Your Eyes? 


Probably you need glasses; call and let us examine your eyes; they 
may be the cause of your headaches; glasses as low as §1.00. 
We make no charge for examination. 


ALBERT ABRAHAM, Optician, 


& F Coe Tenth and Arch Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ae BROAD ST. THEATRE 


Broad St. below Locust Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 


% ee ae April 1st—‘*50 Miles from Boston.” 


ys CHESTNUT STREET OPERA HOUSE 


Chestnut St. above Tenth : Metinees Wednesday and Saturday 


April ist—‘* HERR LOHENGRIN ” 


~The Girard Avenue Theater ee pa 


- Evenings. 75, 50, 35 and 25. Matinees Tuesday, Thursday and ee 35 and 25 


ae Pee April ist—“ THEIMA, 2 


Matinees Tues., Thurs. and Sat. 


Week beginning 


Pe oe ge THE family THEATRE © 
eae ie BROAD STU AND FAIRMOUNT AVE: 


oo. April {st—KELLAR. 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. 


Ge G.A.WEGERARTH, - Manager 
3] W.D. WEGEFARTH, - Bus. Mgr 


Matinee Tuesday, Thurs. and Sat. _ 
ENTIRE HOUSE RESERVED, 25 CTS. x 


April Ist--GEORGE SIDNEY. 


. EXTRA MATINEE EASTER MONDAY. 


Walnut St. Theatre imumsnr 


io no NI NTH AND WALNUT STS. Augustus Koenig, Sec’ y& Vice-Pres. 
ri sa ; WALNUT STREET THEATRE CO., Props. 
te. ‘Manager, FRANK HOWE. Jr. BARGAIN MATINEES 50 CENTS 


vo ist—“‘HIS BONGE. THE MAYOR.” 


Walnut eee: 
above Bighth 
ELIAS & KOENIG, Props. and Mgrs. 


Se 


| ep pan os POPULAR PRICES” 


COLUMBIA AVENUE TRUST co. 


COR. BROAD ST. AND COLUMBIA AVE. . 
Authorized Capital, $500,000. Cash Capital paid in $400, 000. 


Surplus $200,000. ; ae 


Deposits received from $1.00 and upwards, Interest allowed at 3 per cent. subject to’ => pa : 
two weeks notice, Deposits subject to demand, 2 per cent. ‘ 

Safe Deposit Boxes for rent in vaults from $3.00 per year and ba hil 

Valuable Reckane>: received for safe keeping. 

Desirable Securities for sale. 

Trusts Executed and_ Titles Insured. 

Open for business from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

Monday and Thursday Evening from 6 to 8. x 


OFFICERS 


JOHN K. CUMING, Pres. SYL. A. LEITH, Vice-Pres. WALTER SCOTT, Sec’y and Treas. 
DIRECTORS 

John K. Cuming John Middleton Josiah B. Seybert Henry F: Chorley ~ 

Syl. A. Leith James A. Hayes Samuel B. Vrooman Walter Scott —~- Ee 

B. J. Woodward sk S. Graham Samuel H. Cramp Henry P , Schneider. ~ SOP 


B. FINBERG, | = 
CONVEYANCER  \ 
(NSINOTARS Real Estate 


NOTARY PUBLIC 
635 WALNUT STREET. 5s 
Conveyancer for Fifth Bluecher Building Association, A. C. Patterson Geo. 
Egolf, Frank P. Johnson, Local, Members, Orient, Enterprize, German’ | Enter: 
prize and Utility Building and Loan Associations. ; mt 


reDST 


All- of the Products of 


CRANE ICE CREAM CO. as 


have stood the TEST of the Pure Food Law, the requirements. of which 
having always been observed and will continue to be. = 


Store and Tea Room, 1331 Chestnut Street ue ae 


Carpets Cleaned on the Floor ELEVATOR, FIRE, LIF s 
AGCIDENT, BOILE 


TEAM AND PLATE GL 
INSURANCE 


BELL—PH ONE—KEYSTO. : 


HECHT & 


Insurance, 
403 WALN UT s 


‘ The Insurance Bi 

Sixteenth and Chestnut Sts. Samuel Hecht. is: couu 
Philadelphia *-| the name of HECHT. & CO. 

5 old office, No. 403 -W 

Both Phones Philadelphia, where : 


R. D. Hatch; Pres. E.D. Mendet!, Sec’y & Mgr, | Prompt and reliable at 
old establisehd firm of 


Sanitary Dust Removing Company 


518-519 Perry Building 


